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PREFACE. 


AT a time when the desire to see ancient life more 
vividly on every side from which it can illustrate our 
own is perhaps the strongest with which the classics 
are widely read, it seems possible that the Characters 
of Theophrastus may have some general interest. To 
Englishmen who do not read Greek they are probably 
best known through the French translation of La 
Bruyére.- In an edition of the Characters published 
in 1852 the Rev. J. G. Sheppard mentions an English 
translation by Mr F. Howell (1824), and another by 
Mr H. Galley, of which he does not give the date. 
But he does not speak of either with approbation; 
and I have not been able to learn that there is any 
other. | | 

The first object of my book is to make these 
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lively pictures of old Greek manners better known to 
English readers. But some critical labour has been 
given to it, and I venture to hope that in certain 
points of view it may have interest for scholars. 

A translator of the Characters is forced to be- 
come also an editor. The text is corrupt, and has 
long been a field for the ingenuity of critics. It is 
thickly studded with passages on which hardly two 
commentators agree; and there is no edition with 
which I am acquainted in which the editor has not 
adopted several of his own conjectures. A student of 
the book who is capable of forming a judgment upon 
its difficulties is thus driven to make a text for him- 
self. Where doctors differ so often and so utterly, it 
is absolutely necessary that he should be ‘nullius 
addictus iurare in verba.’ He must, in the disputed 
passages, first inquire what the mss. have, and whether 
sense can be made of it. If he concludes that it is 
nonsense, he has the conjectures of previous critics to 
choose from. If no one of these appears satisfactory, 


or if he has thought of something which seems to him 
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more probable than any of them, he is justified in 
adopting his own emendation. A critic ordinarily 
competent to weigh the opinions of other critics has 
in every case a right to give so much of weight to his 
own. In the case of the Characters this right is 
especially clear. Each chapter consists of a string of 
short sentences not necessarily connected in meaning. 
When, therefore, in any one of these the genuine 
reading has been lost, no sure clue for its recovery can 
be looked for from the context; for it is possible that 
the sentence, as written by the author, had no con- 
nexion with the sentences which precede and follow 
it. Every such passage must be treated as a separate 
riddle; and the limits within which the answer may 
lie are wide. Open competition in conjecture affords 
the best hope of the true answer being found. A 
paper by Dr O. Ribbeck in the Rheznzsches Museum 
for January, 1870, entitled ‘Critical Remarks on the 
Characters of Theophrastus,’ illustrates the freedom 
with which German scholars are disposed to apply 


this principle. 
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In forming the text from which this translation 
has been made I have used the editions of (1) F. Ast, 
Leipzig, 1816: (2) J. G. Sheppard, London, 1852: (3) 
H. E. Foss, Leipzig, 1858: (4) E. Petersen, Leipzig, 
1859: (5) J. L. Ussing, Hanover, 1868. The editions 
of Foss and Petersen give in full the readings of the 
three principal mss.,—viz. of Par. A. and B.,, from 
Herr Fr. Diibner’s collation, and of the Vatican ms, 
from Mr Badham’s; also the reading of several other 
mss. where they are important. The essential appa- 
ratus criticus is thus provided. The commentaries of 
Ast, Foss and Ussing give the conjectures of various 
other editors and commentators, and make the con- 
stant use of the older editions (as of Needham’s) prac- 
tically unnecessary for the purposes of textual criti- 
cism. A Critical Appendix at the end of the book 
contains the results of my work on the text as 
regards all important points. In a great number 
of cases it will be found that I have adhered more 
closely than previous editors to the mss. as reported 


by Foss and Petersen. In a few cases, where neither 
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the mss. nor the critics solved a difficulty to my sa- 
tisfaction, I have adopted conjectures of my own. 
The chief of these are:— 

In Ch, VIII. cvvavAncovras for cvvav£ovtas. 

In Ch. XIV. Xevpoy for Avmpov. 

In Ch. XVI. ov6é xamrnrwv for ovd’ Gua troAda@r. 

In Ch, xxI. KopuwO.axas for xpwvoxdpaxa, 

In Ch, XXVIII. éotia@pevov for éoreppévov. 

In Ch. XXIX. ioyvos, od xépdous for icyupod KépSous. 

The grounds upon which these emendations rest 
are stated in the Appendix. 

If the moderate use of conjecture is a privilege 
which few, perhaps, will challenge, the translator who 
presumes to expurgate ‘must expect protests, In 
assuming the unpopular and much-suspected office 
of expurgator, I was sensible that I was imperilling 
the pretensions of this little book to a severely high . 
tone of scholarship, and risking the censure of that 
large majority who prefer the integrity to the purity 
of a text. There are, however, in the Characters 


about a dozen passages or phrases which I was un- 
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willing to translate, and which I have omitted both in 
the English and in the Greek. The curious can 
discover them by comparing this edition with any 
other in the chapters epi aypotxias, azrovoias, Bdedv- 
plas, qWeptepyias, avatcOncias, Sucyepeias, andias, oyri- 
pablas. At least three objections may evidently be 
made to such omissions. First, that a translator so 
fastidious would have done better to have left the 
Characters alone altogether. To this it may be 
replied that the coarseness in the delineations of 
Theophrastus is but a small element, accidental, not 
essential, and can in every case be separated from the 
portrait without injuring it as a whole. Secondly, it 
may be asked—‘ Where is the line to be drawn? 
Why is this struck out and that left in?’ Here I have 
nothing to say but that I have used my best discre- 
tion. Thirdly, an objector may contend that, granting 
the advisability of omitting certain passages in the 
English translation, there was no sufficient reason for 
omitting them in the Greek text. It is enough to 


answer that, in this book, the Greek text is printed 
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only as an adjunct to the translation; and that, 
therefore, passages omitted in the translation could 
not, with due regard to symmetry, be left in the text. 
So to leave them, it may be added, would have been 
nearly equivalent to printing them in capital letters. 
The order in which the mss. arrange the Cha- 
racters has been changed, in this Translation, for an 
order less embarrassing to the reader. The reasons 
for this change are stated in the Introduction, pp. 43 ff. 
The illustrative notes have been made to consist, 
as much as possible, of short translated extracts from 
Greek or Roman writers. The choice of these ex- 
tracts cost some time and trouble; but, while making 
them, I often thought of a passage in that delightful 
book, the Oxford Spectator—the account of the Ox- 
ford Commemoration given by an historian writing in 
4000 A.D.:—‘ On the last day of the Commemoration 
festival it appears that there was a procession to 
Nunehan, a pleasant spot some miles down the river: 
‘the whole University goes to Nuneham,’ says the 


writer of a private letter’ Anyone who attempts to 
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write notes on the details of ancient life is pretty sure 
to make some statements of this kind. He can only 
take precautions to keep the number down as much 


as possible. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, 
April 4, 1870. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I. 
PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE BOOK. 


THE book of Characters which tradition 
ascribes to Theophrastus, the pupil of Aris- 
totle, contains thirty sketches from Athenian 
society in the age of Alexander the Great. 
If they do not go far into human nature, they 
. touch things upon its surface with a good 
deal of humour and acuteness, As illustra- 
tions of manners, again, they have this merit, 
that they treat of commonplace people and 
of everyday life. But it is not as pictures of 
men or of manners that they seem most in- 
teresting. 

Bésides the language which a literature 
can preserve, every civilised people has an- 
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other which necessarily dies with it, the lan- 
guage of society. The general sense of a 
word survives in books, and it is sometimes 
possible by a comparison of passages to dis- 
criminate shades of meaning ; but it is seldom 
or never possible to be sure that we have 
seized the precise notions which the word 
conveyed long ago to the men in whose mouths 
it was a part of living speech. A thousand 
associations which we cannot guess at, reach- 
ing back into the infancy of the people, be- 
coming more complex with its growth, inter- 
twining themselves with every part of its civil 
‘and social being, were blent together in every 
word through which this life found utter- 
ance, and dyed each with tints which are 
lost for ever when the glow from which 
they were caught is extinct. The words 
of a dead language are like panes of stained 
glass seen on a bleak morning. The genius 
of the design which they make up can 
be felt; and, if the separate colours seem 
hard in the grey light, it is possible to 
imagine them deepened ; but no imagination 
can see them as they looked when the even- 
ing sunshine was streaming through the 
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window. When the life of a nation is 
over, the forms of the language which it 
once warmed remain, and sympathy can 
still quicken them, perhaps, with a tinge of 
the old spirit ; but the very soul which gave 
its meaning to the shape can never be lit up 
again. 

This loss is at once severest and least 
remediable in the case of those terms which 
every society invents or adapts to express 
familiar ethical facts from points of view pe- 
culiar to itself; but which either do not come 
into books, or are not fully explained there. 
Even in a living language such terms are sel- 
dom so well understood by a foreigner that he 
can be sure of using them in exactly the right 
cases. For instance, the ironical application 
of ‘ shocking’ occasionally met with in French 
novels is not always what we should consider 
happy; and few Englishmen would dare to 
say that they knew precisely what is meant 
by certain French and German terms of the 
same kind. This is one of the obvious rea- 
sons against interlarding one’s mother-speech 
with words borrowed to express ideas pithily ; 
the words so borrowed are usually just those 

I—2 
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which a foreigner is most likely to use wrongly. 
They are saturated more deeply than any 
others with the mind of the people to whom 
they are peculiar. For the same reason, when 
it is possible to arrive at a tolerably clear 
notion of what they mean, no helps are so 
valuable towards understanding the ways in 
which a foreign people feels and thinks, 

Now in the Characters of Theophrastus 
we have thirty such words explained and fully 
illustrated. The precise idea, for example, 
which an Athenian attached to ‘Meanness’ 
is put beyond a doubt by a list of the things 
which the Mean man will do. To make 
clearness doubly clear, qualities nearly akin to 
each other are in some cases described. Thus 
the province of Meanness has its border still 
better defined by juxtaposition to Avarice 
and to Penuriousness. We have, in fact, in 
this book, a fragment of the social language 
of Athens interpreted by a very full and 
explicit commentary. The value of such a 
fragment to the study of Greek history and 
literature is surely not slight. A series of 
men, vividly seen, with all the tricks of speech 
and manner which marked them in Athenian 
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society, passes before us; and for once we 
know that we are viewing them from an 
absolutely Athenian standpoint, and can 
name every one of them as an Athenian 
would have named him. It would bea dull 
imagination which were not helped by this to 
understand better the drama played on a 
larger stage, and to feel the language which 
the actors spoke as if it were one of which 
the shades could still be caught from the 
tones and gestures of living men. 

It is well known that the text of the Cha- 
racters is corrupt, though there is scarcely a 
place where the general meaning cannot be 
seen; and that one manuscript, now in the 
Vatican library, is the sole authority for two 
of the chapters, as well as for certain addi- 
tions to thirteen others. A short account of 
the manuscripts and of the principal editions 
will be found in another place’. Here it will 
be enough to say that there have been three 
epochs in the modern history of the book; 
the appearance of Casaubon’s edition in 1598; 
the discovery of the two long-missing chap- 
ters in 1786; and the publication, in 1834-6, 

1 Critical Appendix. 
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of three essays by Herr H. E. Foss, by which 
the disputed authenticity of these chapters 
and of the other additions in the Vatican MS. 
may be said to have been established. 

The origin of a book so singular in style 
and with a history so peculiar has been the 
subject of various theories. It is proposed 
briefly to review the principal of these; to 
consider the chief arguments for and against 
them; and to separate, as far as possible, 
what is certain or probable from what remains 


_ mere matter of conjecture. 


Two questions occur. Were the Charac- 


. ters written by Theophrastus? And, if so, 


Author- 
ship of the 
Characters 
~Burney’s 
view, 


did they originally form an independent work, 
or have they been extracted from some other 
book or books ? 

Burney’ believed that the Characters were 
composed by a writer who lived under the 
Roman Empire, and who derived them from 
the pictures of old Greek life in the dramatists 


1 The authority for Burney’s opinion is a note by Dobree 
on Ar. PYut, 1021 (in his Porsoni notae in Aristophanem, 
Cambridge, 1820):—‘ Docte et acute suspicabatur desidera- 
tissimus Burneius, tempore imperatorum Romanorum ex co- 
moediis esse consarcinatos (Characteras).’ 
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of the Middle or New Comedy. The second 
part of this theory scarcely requires to be dis- 
proved. No incident, no trait of style in the 
book warrants the supposition that a writer 
whose aim was to describe manners turned 
from living men to portraits of the dead. 
It is only necessary to read the ‘Letters’ in 
which Alciphro, a rhetorician of the Empire, 
attempted to revive the Athens of Menander, 
in order to feel the difference between a clever 
cento and a sketch from life’. There remains 
the more general proposition,—that the Cha- 
racters, if not a patchwork, are yet the pro- 
duction of an age later than that of Theo- 
phrastus. This opinion no longer finds many 
supporters; but it is due to some names 


1 Alciphro probably lived in the latter part of the second 
century A.D. His imaginary Letters, in three books, are in- 
tended to illustrate the Athenian manners of an earlier time. 
One of them purports to be written by Menander, who was 
contemporary with Theophrastus. It is probable that the 
ludicrous adventures of parasites and rustics which they de- 
scribe were taken in part from pieces of the Middle and New 
Comedy. If this be so, we have here sketches actually con- 
structed as Burney supposed the Characters to have been— 
‘ex comoediis consarcinatae.” The artificial and elaborate 
drollery of the Letters is in striking contrast with the simple 
humour of the Characters. 
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whose authority it has had to state the 
grounds on which it appears improbable. | 
Date ee The earliest writer who ascribes the Cha- 
-External tacters to Theophrastus is Diogenes Laertius, 
evidence. early in the third century. Supposing him 
to have been deceived, further evidence to 
‘their higher antiquity can be found only in 
themselves. The internal evidence which they 
supply is of two kinds, general and parti- 
cular. 
Internal The general evidence is, in the first place, 
ie de that of the language. As far as the state of 
language. the text allows us to judge, the book contains 
scarcely a word or a construction which would 
not be admissible in what is usually called 
‘classical’ Greek prose’. Changes in the lan- 
guage and in literary style proceeded rapidly 
from the beginning of the third century B.C.; 
and even those later writers who, like Lucian, 
especially studied Atticism, use words and 
constructions which, as far as we can judge, 
an old Attic writer would not have used. As 
regards the ordinary style of the later prose- 


1If xalwrep éxeus occurs in the character of the Flatterer, 
it should be remembered that the same construction is found 
in Plato’s Symposium. 
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writers, there is no possibility of mistaking 
it for the ‘classical’: not only is the language 
different, but the old straightforward way of 
writing has given place to a general taste for 
antithesis and for what was thought melodious 
arrangement. The plain, short sentences of 
the Characters, the series of infinitives strung 
together on the olos at the head of each chap- 
ter, like papers of all sizes on a file, do not 
resemble such work as the disciples of the 
rhetorical schools loved to produce. The 
only case which has been alleged of a post- 
classical usage is desovdacuovia in the sense of 
‘superstition. The word, it is said, did not 
‘acquire’ a bad sense till after the time of 
Theophrastus. As we have endéavoured to 
show in a note on c. XXVIII. it is inaccurate to 
speak of the word ‘acquiring’ a sense which 
potentially it must always have had. And 
that, as early as the time of Theophrastus, 
it was actually used in this as well as in its 
better sense, is sufficiently shown by the fact 
that Menander wrote a comedy with the title 
Acictdaipov. 
Another kind of general evidence may Zvidence 


probably be derived from the nature of the ae: 


a 
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social manners which the Characters describe. 
Here, indeed, we are on ground far less sure 
than that of language. But it is certain that 
we may recognise in these sketches that frank 
homeliness which marked old Athenian life, 
and which faded there, as elsewhere, when 
men began to take their tone from the new 
capital of the world. This homeliness is seen 
in frequent allusions to the details of a small 
household, to petty loans between neighbours, 
to minute economies in dress and the like’. 
The simple life thus opened, and the can- 
dour which opens it, remind us rather of 
Aristophanes than of any writer whose taste 
in manners and in literature had been formed 
under imperial Rome’. 


Evidenceof | The particular evidence consists in pas- 


particular 
Passages. 


sages which allude to Alexander the Great 
and to his immediate successors as to persons 
with whom the speakers were contemporary. 


1 See esp. cc. 14, 15, 23. 

3 The tone of social life in the small republics of ancient 
Greece is described, with the inspiration of a true feeling for 
Aristophanes, by Mr G. O. Trevelyan, in the paper ‘ A Holi- 
day among some Old Friends,’ lately reprinted from the 
Cornhill Magazine in the same volume with ‘ Ladies in Par- 
liament.’ 
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In c. XXIII. (VI. of this edition) the Boastful 
man brags of having served with Alexander; 
and afterwards states that Antipater has con- 
ferred upon him the privilege of exporting 
timber from Macedonia free of duty. This 
appears to refer to the four years during which 
Antipater, first as regent of the province of 
Macedonia, afterwards as supreme regent of 
the whole Macedonian empire, was master of 
Athens, 322—318 B.c. In c VIII. (XxX. in 
this ed.) the Newsmonger,—or, as he is styled, 
the Newsmaker,—pretends that he has just 
had news of a battle between Cassander and 
Polysperchon. These leaders were at war in 
the years 317—316 B.C.; and the particular 
time referred to is probably the early part of 
the year 316, after the war had been trans- 
ferred from Greece to Macedonia, and when 
tidings were anxiously expected at Athens, 
which had declared in the previous autumn 
for Cassander. 

Now a writer who wished to illustrate cha- 
racter by sketches of representative men might 
of course, if he pleased, throw them back into 
history. By so doing, however, he would not 
only give himself much needless trouble, but 
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would lose nearly all the freshness and effect. 
An English character-writer of the present — 
day, who wished to convey a distinct idea of 
how a braggart speaks and acts, would 
scarcely place him in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and make him boast of his adventures 
with Raleigh, or affect to have received pri- 
vate advices from the Low Countries. Or, 
if he chose to proceed in this way, he would 
at least take care that the allusions should 
be such as ordinary readers could easily re- 
cognise. On Burney’s hypothesis, however, 
the author of the Characters neglected even 
this precaution. The allusion which he has 
placed in the mouth of his Newsmonger is 
to an obscure episode in the complicated 
quarrels of Alexander’s successors. To an 
Athenian who lived just then the episode 
happened to be important, and in his mind it 
would fill a large space: but it is scarcely 
one which a literary man, writing long after- 
wards, would have brought into a popular 
sketch. The probability that the composer 
of the Characters was contemporary with 
the events of which they speak may be illus- 
trated from the case of a similar book in our 
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own literature. Let us suppose that, several 
centuries after the English language was dead, 
a critic with no external testimony before 
him, and who could not trust himself to de- 
cide surely between the literary styles and 
social manners of different periods, wished to 
ascertain from internal evidence when Hall’s 
‘Characterismes of Vertues and Vices’ were 
written. He would be struck, in the first 
place, by a passage in the sketch of the 
Busie-Bodie. ‘What euerie man ventures in 
Guiana voyage and what they gained he 
knows to a haire. Whether Holland will haue 
peace hee knowes, and on what conditions ; 
and with what successe is familiar to him 
ere it bee concluded.’ Another passage to 
which he might look for help is in the 
sketch of the Vaine-glorious man. ‘ His talke 
is...what exploits he did at Cals or Nieu- 
port. If he then consulted histories, he 
would find that voyages to Guiana were most 
in fashion in England during the latter part 
of Raleigh’s life, who made his first expedi- 
tion thither in 1595, and his second in 1618. 
A truce for twelve years between the States- 
General and Spain was signed on the goth 
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April, 1609. Calais was taken by the Span- 
iards April 17th, 1596°, and remained in 
their hands until Henry IV. regained it by a 
treaty with Philip signed at Vervins, May 
2nd, 1598. In the interval he more than once 
asked Elizabeth to help him in a siege for 
the recovery of the town*. The battle of 
Nieuport, in which the army of the States- 
General, led by Maurice of Nassau, with the 
English allies under Sir Francis Vere, de- 
feated the Spaniards under Albert of Austria, 
was fought July 2nd, 1600°. Here, then, are 
four distinct allusions to events comprised in 
a period of about twelve years. It would be 
a reasonable inference that these were events 
of the writer's own time; and that the ‘ Cha- 
racterismes’ were written either soon before or 
soon after the end of the war between Spain 
and Holland. If the inquirer could assume 
that the sketch of the Busie-bodie, who dis- 
cusses the prospects of peace, was written 
while peace was really future, then he would 
have ascertained that part of the book at 
least was composed not later than the spring 


1 Motley, United Netherlands, 111. 346, 470. 
3 Jb. Il. 347, 432. 3 Jb. IV. 27—47. 
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of 1609. If he hesitated to assume this, he 
would merely pronounce it probable that the 
book was written in or about the years 1600— 
1610. We know that, in fact, it was published 
in 1608. 

On evidence of the like kind, confirmed 
by the general evidence first noticed, it is 
probable that the Characters were written 
in or about the years 322—300 B.c. If the 
inference which would have been safe in re- 
spect to Hall’s ‘Busie-Bodie’ is safe in re- 
spect to the Greek sketch of the ‘Newsmaker, 
then that chapter, at least, was written early 
in the year 316 B.C.; but this is uncertain 
and unimportant. 

_ The life of Theophrastus, though its pre- Date of 
cise limits are doubtful, falls in the period as nee 
373 — 284 B.c.. The Characters are ex- 
pressly ascribed to him by Diogenes in the 
third century, and were known as his to the 
later grammarians, Eustathius, Suidas, and 
Tzetzes. A story preserved by Athenaeus 


1 According to Apollodorus af. Diog. v. 58 he died in O}. 
123 (288—284 B.c.). According to Diogenes (Vv. 40), he died 
at 85 years of age. This places his birth in 373—36g9 B.c., 
and makes him 11—15 years younger than Aristotle. 
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further shows that the tradition of antiquity 
represented him as having a genius for lively 
description’. On the whole, then, there seems 
to be no good reason for doubting that the 
Characters are his genuine productions’. 
pelos ye but did they originally form a separate 
Characters. book? Or have they been extracted from 
some other work or works of Theophrastus ? 
This question, unlike the former, cannot be 
answered with any confidence: we can only 
balance the probabilities. 
The opi- The principal champion in recent times 
elects of the belief that the Characters represent 
geen es an independent work has been F. Ast, the 
author of the Lericon Platonicum. When his 
edition was published at Leipzig in 1816, 
_the theory of extracts was already current 
Ast’sargu-in Germany. In his Prolegomena he re- 
it asserts the older view by an appeal to the 
evidence of style. There are, he says, three 


1 Athen. 1. p. 21 A. 

2 Dobree thus refers to the opinion of Porson:—‘ Putabat 
scilicet, nisi me vehementer fallit memoria, falso tribui Theo- 
phrasto Characteras, antiquos tamen esse concedens’ (Pors, 
Notae in Ar., P/ut. 1021). Had Porson left on record his 
reasons for this opinion, they would have been of great in- 
terest. As it is, we-have only a dictum vaguely reported. 
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styles in which character may be described. 
First the philosophical, having for its aim to 
teach. Secondly the rhetorical, having for 
its aim to move. Thirdly, what he calls the 
‘mimicum genus,’ the farcical; having for its 
aim simply to amuse. The proper subjects 
for this style are qualities neither virtuous nor 
vicious’, but morally indifferent; its excel- 
lences are truth, tact, brevity; its results 
should be ‘witty pictures—idylls—of human 
character, drawn from nature itself, with no 
purpose but to please’. These conditions 
are, he thinks, fulfilled by the Characters 
of Theophrastus. They are essentially in this 
humorous style; they cannot, therefore, have 
been culled from a philosophical or rhetorical 
work. As we shall endeavour to show by and 
by, there is an element of truth in this view. 
But, in the precise form which Ast gives to 
it, it appears slightly fantastic. Granting that 


1 Proleg. p. 13 ‘res vel materia...neque praestans et ad 
virtutem insignis neque turpis et foeda erit, sed eiusmodi 
quae propter suam ipsa naturam iocum et risum admittat 5 
igitur ex earum rerum numero erit quas indifferentes dicimus.’ 

2 Proleg. p. 26 ‘mimos, h. e. lepidas humanorum morum 
imagines (quasi e/éUANa) ex ipsa natura expressas, quibus 
mera delectatio sit proposita.’ 
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the laws which he lays down for the ‘ farcical’ 
style are just, it cannot be said that the Cha- 
racters of Theophrastus strictly obey them. 
Truth, tact, conciseness, are doubtless among 
the merits of these sketches. But the qualities 
described are not such as the author, at least, 
thought ‘morally indifferent. Many of them 
are identical with ‘vices’ treated by Aristotle 
and Eudemus; all of them, as being extremes, 
are’vices in the meaning of the Peripatetic 
school to which Theophrastus belonged. Ast’s 
rule that such descriptions should szmply 
amuse is a test not easy to apply; but he 
saves us this trouble by avowing that three 
chapters—the Oligarch, the Patron of Rascals, 
and the Superstitious Man—do not satisfy it ; 
and regards them, on this and other grounds, 
as spurious. The same objection might surely 
be urged with equal force against some others, 
—notably against the chapters on Irony and 
on Evilspeaking. 

But, when we have rejected Ast’s theory 
of the style in which the Characters are com- 
posed, we have still to consider the value of 
his general result. The theory that these 
sketches formed part or the whole of a special 
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work starts with an advantage; the burden 
of proof rests with those who deny it. Nor, 
indeed, can it be disproved. But a number 
of circumstances, which severally are not of 
great weight, combine to render it improbable. 
In the first place, not only do the manuscripts 
vary much-in the number of chapters which 
they contain, but they represent three dis- 
tinct revisions or editions; in one of which 
the same chapters are longer, and in another 
shorter, than in the third. If the Characters 
once formed a definite whole, the volume has 
had a fate which could not easily be paral- 
leled ; for, whereas its original unity ought to 
have secured something like a uniform tra- 
dition, it has been handed down, not merely 
with various texts, but in a number of dif- 
ferent shapes and sizes. Next, if we consider 
that portion of the contents, and that arrange- 
ment of them, upon which the manuscripts 
agree, we shall discover a want of symmetry 
and a confusion hardly reconcileable with the 
supposition that the book was put forth in 
this form by its author. Some qualities are 
treated, for no evident reason, with much 
greater fulness than the rest. Three chapters 
2—2 
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are given to the Love of Money, considered 
in finer gradations than are recognised in any 
other case; Talkativeness, again, and the 
qualities allied to Shamelessness, are espe- 
cially favoured ; while such complex ideas as 
Pride and Cowardice are dismissed in one 
chapter each. The order of the chapters is 
also capricious. Qualities so much alike that 
juxtaposition is necessary for distinction, are 
placed apart; nor is contrast, any more than 
resemblance, a principle of the arrangement. 
Yet upon this arrangement the manuscripts 
agree. Unless such an order had ancient 
authority, it could scarcely have maintained 
itself against reason and convenience in all 
the manuscripts; on the other hand it is 
scarcely conceivable that it can represent the 
author’s final design. An explanation of the 
fact will be suggested presently; we are now 
concerned only with the fact itself. Three 
things, then, seem against the view that the 
Characters, as now extant, originally formed 
a single work; the multiform tradition; the 
unsymmetrical plan; the confused arrange- 
ment. If it is contended that the Characters, 
though not the whole, may be a fragment of 
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such a work, the first and third of these difh- 
culties have still to be met; for the second is 
substituted that of explaining how it hap- 
pened that part of a volume presumably 
small should have been preserved in a num- 
ber of copies which testifies to its popularity, 
while the other part has been so completely 
lost that no trace remains of it. 

The opinion that the Characters are ex- Zheory 
tracts from some other work or works is less yor hed 
open to obvious objections, and is that to 7% av 
which recent scholars have generally inclined. 

It has been held in different forms, which 
have gradually become more and more pre- 
cise. Schneider, in the preface to his edition Schneider's 
published in 1799, was content to surmise ae 
that these extracts were made ‘at various 
times and by various persons’ from ‘some 
larger ethical work’ of Theophrastus. This 

is certainly to put the theory in its least pro- 
bable shape. The gradual formation of the 
book would account, indeed, for the confused 
order of its chapters; but how can it be sup- 
posed that such a collection was made gradu- 
ally ‘by various men and at various times’? 

If, when the first of these had selected two or 


Works 


from which 


the Cha- 
vacters 
may have 
been taken. 
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three sketches, he held his hand, what sin- 
gular good fortune transmitted to the next 
labourer this small beginning of a book, and 
so passed the slowly growing volume through 
these mysterious inheritors of a purpose? It 
is surely simpler to suppose that a task of 
such very moderate compass was completed. 
by the person who conceived it. But upon 
what book or books did this person draw ? 
Schneider says merely on ‘a larger ethical 
work’: but some later writers have spoken 
more definitely. 

Theophrastus is known to have been the 
author of two large works on moral philo- 
sophy; one of these was called 7@ixa’, and 


1 Plutarch in his Life of Pericles, c. 38, quotes an anec- 
dote as given by Theophrastus éy rots 7@:xots. The other 
work, wept 70dv, is mentioned by a scholiast on the Vicoma- 
chean Ethics, 1V. 2, p. 1121 A, in Cramer's Anecdota Fari- 
sind, 1. p. 194, who says that the avarice of Simonides of 
Ceos, on which Aristotle touches, was noticed also by Theo- 
phrastus év rots wept 70av. Athenaeus says too (XV. p. 673 
E), that Adrantus (or as it is now generally read, Adrastus) 
wrote ‘five books on the questions of history and language 
(ra xa’ loroplay kal rekv Snrovpeva) in the mwepl HOcv of 
Theophrastus, and one book on those in the Micomachean 
Ethics of Aristotle.’ That the wept 76a» and the 76txd were 
distinct works, and that each consisted of several books, ap- 
pears from the statement of the grammarian Eustratius (on 
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was perhaps a collection of special treatises ; 
the other was entitled wept nOav, and was 
probably analogous in plan-to the Nicoma- 
chean Ethics of Aristotle, but more com- 
prehensive. It is now a favourite opinion 
that the Characters were derived from the 
latter of these works’, or perhaps from both’. 


the £¢h. Nicom. Vv. 2, p. 1129 B) that a certain verse there 
quoted was ascribed by Theophrastus, in the first book of the 
wept )0wv, to Theognis ; but, in the first book of the #@cK«d, to 
Phocylides. Zeller agrees with Petersen in supposing the wep 
H0av to have been a work of the same kind as the Vicoma- 
chean Ethics, but ‘more comprehensive.’ Usener, in his Ana- 
lecta Theophrastea, (1858,) an examination of the catalogue of 
the works of Theophrastus in Diog. v. 42— 50, supposes that 
the 7@cxd wasa collection of essays like those epi evdacuovias, 
wept evruxlas, wept xodaxelas mentioned by Diogenes,—put 
together by the grammarian Andronicus, who is said by Por- 
phyry (Vit. Plot. 24) to have rearranged the writings of Theo- 
phrastus (Anal. Theophr. p. 22). Besides these special trea- 
tises, and the Characters, Diogenes mentions only 70cxaw 
oxo ay a’, which, Zeller thinks, may have been identical with 
part of the wept #0Gyv or of the 7Acxd. 

1 Speaking of the epitomes from the writings of Theo- 
phrastus mentioned by Diogenes, Usener says: ‘eodem per- 
tinent etiam 7Ocxol xapaxrypes, in rhetorum usum, quae est 
Hermanni Sauppii coniectura ueri simillima, ex Theophrasti 
libris wept 40av excerpti’ (p. 18). 

2 ¢ Aus einem dieser Werke, oder auch aus beiden, scheinen 
...die Schilderungen von Fehlern entlehnt zu sein, welche 
in unsern ‘‘ Charakteren” zusammengestellt sind’ (Zeller PAs- 
los. der Gr. U. 2, p. 684 note). 
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The claims of the aept 7@av have lately been 
urged in an elaborate and able essay by 
Dr. E. Petersen. We will attempt to give 
an outline of his argument, and to consider 
its value. 
phieaee’ : After touching upon some notices of the 
Characters lost work epi nO@v, which suggest that it 
a went over nearly the same ground as the 
mee. Nicomachean Ethics, Petersen expresses the 
belief that yet clearer traces of this work are 
to be found in an extant author. Stobaeus 
in his ‘Eclogues’ sketches the ethical system 
‘of Aristotle and the other Peripatetics,’ and 
. in one place quotes Theophrastus by name in 
support of a particular statement. Petersen 
endeavours to show that the whole of this ex- 
position was probably derived from the zrept 
n@av of Theophrastus; that, therefore, the 
wept nOav treated of (at least) all those quali- 
ties which are cited in illustration by Stobaeus; 
and that, since twelve of these correspond 
with qualities described in the Characters, 
it is so far possible that the Characters may 
have been derived from the zrept nOav. The 
first position is defended at length. To make 
it probable that Stobaeus was indebted to a 
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work which not only is not extant, but of 
which the nature can only be conjectured, 1s 
certainly no easy task; and, on the other hand, 
we would not willingly undertake to show 
that it was improbable. It will suffice to quote 
a criticism upon this part of Petersen’s theory 
by the historian of Greek philosophy, Dr E. 
Zeller’. ‘Since the latest source used by 
Stobaeus is at all events a much later one 
(than Theophrastus),—as one sees from the 
frequent introduction of Stoic terminology 
and the elaborate apologetic references to 
Stoic doctrines, and as is also probable from 
Cic. de Fin. V.;—since, too, a partial agree- 
ment with Theophrastus warrants no con- 
clusion as to the remaining contents of the 
extract ;—we cannot use it (with the excep- 
tion of one passage in which Theophrastus is 
named, p. 300) as evidence for the doctrine of 
this teacher.’ 

It appears to us, however, that Petersen 
might resign his special theory regarding the 
passage in Stobaeus without damage to his 
main position, viz. that the Characters were 
derived from the zrepi 70av. Everyone would 


1 Zeller Philos. der Gr. II. 2, p. 684 note. 


First objec- 
tion to 
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allow that if, as is likely on other grounds, 


the wepi 7Oav was a work similar to the Nico- 
machean Ethics, it probably treated of many 
qualities identical with those described in the 
Characters. The real difficulties are of a 
kind out of which Stobaeus could not help us. 

The first may be stated thus. Admitting 
that many, or that most, of the characters 
may have been extracted from a formal trea- 
tise on morals, are there not some for which 
such a source is inconceivable? Consider, 
for instance, the sketches of the Newsmaker, 
of the Late-learner, of the Oligarch, of the 
Patron of Rascals. Each of these must, on 
Petersen’s assumption, have been treated in 
the lost philosophical work ; and, if this work 
was on the plan of Aristotle’s Ethics, each 
must have been considered in relation to 


an opposite and to an intermediate quality. 


Petersen labours hard to reconstruct these 
ovtvyiat or trios; but it is not surprising that 
personages such as those just named are 
somewhat refractory under the process. The 
Newsmaker, with all that is distinctive in his 
genius unrecognised, subsides into a place 
under the notion of Loquacity, though doubts 
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are expressed whether he would not have 
been an equally loyal dependent of Boastful- 
ness. The names of the vicious character to 
which he is opposite, and of the virtuous one 
in regard to which he is extreme, are not 
specified. The Late-learner is dealt with yet 
more summarily. He is merely pronounced 
to be a variety of the Idly-laborious; and, 
when it has been briefly suggested that In- 
dustry is the virtue from which he has strayed, 
he is left with his more special relations un- 
explained. The Oligarch is declared—with 
a partiality somewhat oligarchical—to be the 
opposite of the Reckless man (azrovevonpévos) ; 
the intermediate character being the Popular 
(Snwotixcs). The Patron of Rascals is still 
more strangely situated ; he is given for his 
vis-a-vis the Arrogant Man, and the character 
between them is styled qvAcénpos, the Friend 
of the People. 

Whether such groups can have had place 
in a work on moral science, is a question 
which everyone must judge for himself. It 
would not, perhaps, be easy, with the given 
materials, to form an arrangement which 
should not be liable to criticism in at least 


Second ob- 
jection.— 
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the same degree as Petersen’s. The News- 
maker, the Late-learner, and the rest, could 
never be accurately fitted into any of those 
round or square holes which are prepared for 
abstractions. They are not ideal men, in each 
of whom a quality is personified; they are 
real, and therefore complex. Moreover they 
have been regarded, not from the philoso- 
pher’s, but from the artist’s point of view; 
they have not been analysed, but drawn as 
they strike the eye, in such wise that the laws 
of anatomy are of less moment than the rules 
of perspective. Now, as Petersen himself has 
conclusively shown elsewhere, the genuine- 
ness of all thirty Characters rests upon the 
same evidence. No hypothesis of their origin 
can be accepted which will not apply to every 
one of them. If, then, the derivation from a 
formal work on morals appears unlikely for 
some chapters, it must be pronounced unlikely 
for all. 

The second difficulty involved in the 


Style of the View which we are discussing arises from the 


Charac- 
lers gene- 
rally. 


style of the Characters generally. Would 
descriptions of this kind have been admitted 
into a philosophical work? Petersen has 
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met this objection faizly, though not, as it ap- 
pears to us, victoriously. Theophrastus merely. 
wished, he says, to embody each fault, with the 
utmost truth and clearness, in a person who 
should be typical of a class. If the resulting 
portraits ‘move laughter rather than indigna- 
tion, this is due partly to the nature of the 
subject, partly to that of the author. Most 
of the qualities described are such as hurt 
the possessor more than anyone else; and 
Theophrastus seems to” have had a very 
keen sense of the ridiculous. To these 
remarks we readily assent; but they do not 
appear to meet the case. The difficulty is, 
not that the descriptions are amusing, but 
that they are written as if their principal 
aim was to amuse. No one would object 
to philosophical truths receiving humorous 
illustration. But when a delineation of cha- 
racter has been so worked up that every sen- 
tence is a point ora witticism, its fitness to 
illustrate general truths is spoilt by the in- 
terest of its details. A writer whose first ob- 
ject was to show by examples how certain 
principles work, would do ill if he set before 
the imagination a mass of particulars so hu- 
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morous that the thought of principles must 
at least be undermost. 

Petersen contends, however, that passages 
similar in style to the Characters are actu- 
ally found in Aristotle’s Ethics. We will 
now turn to these, and inquire how far the 
resemblance goes. 

Analogy of The first passage in which he discovers an 

passages in , 

the Nicom. approach to the manner of Theophrastus is 

oe the discussion upon Courage (£74. JN. Iv. 

feria 5—9Q). We translate the remarks which he 
cites:—(1) ‘The rash are headlong, and, 
though ready enough before dangers, yet in 
dangers fall away; but the courageous are in 
~ action keen, and, before it, quiet:’ Eth. NV. Iv. 
7. (2) ‘Regular troops turn cowards when 
the peril becomes pressing and they are infe- 
rior in numbers or equipment. They are the 
first to run away:’ Iv. 8. (3) ‘Such’ (ie. 
occasions of sudden death) ‘are especially the 
chances of war; not but that the courageous 
man is fearless also at sea:’ Iv.6. And (4) 
from the comparison of Intemperance with 
Cowardice, IV. 12: ‘Such things distract the 
mind with pain, so that men throw away their 
arms and otherwise incur disgrace.’ 
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Aristotle refers here to particular occa- 
sions on which cowardice is displayed, and 
even to particular acts which the coward does. 
But these are referred to in general terms, 
and in direct connexion with the general laws 
which they exemplify. Turn now to the 
chapter on Cowardice in the Characters of 
Theophrastus. It consists of two little sto- 
ries, each elaborated to the highest point, 
and set off with a profusion of lively details. 
The first runs thus:—‘The Coward is one 
who, on a voyage, will protest that the pro- 
montories are privateers; and, if a high sea 
gets up, will ask if there is anyone on board 
who has not been initiated. He will put up 
his head and ask the steersman ‘if he is half- 
way yet’; remarking to the person sitting 
next him that ‘a dream makes him feel un- 
easy’; and he will take off his tunie and give 
it to a slave; or he will beg them to set him 
ashore.’ 

Is it easy to suppose this embodied in a 
work similar to the Nicomachean Ethics? 

But more stress is laid by Petersen on two 
other cases,—the delineations of the Magni- 
ficent and of the Magnanimous Man. From 
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the former he makes this extract :—‘ There are 
cases of expenditure which we call honour- 
able; for instance, the presentation to the 
gods of offerings, temple-furniture, sacrifices ; 
all things, in like manner, which concern the 
divine nature generally, or which are subjects 
of honourable rivalry in regard to the common 
weal; as when men deem in any case that 
they are bound to put a chorus on the stage, 
to equip a trireme, or perhaps to feast the 
town, in splendid style... In private life [the © 
occasions for magnificence] are those which 
occur but once,—a marriage, for instance, or 
anything of that kind,—and those which ex- 
cite the interest of the whole community, or 
of its most respected members; preparations, 
again, for the reception or for the departure 
of guests; and the making or the recompens- 
ing of gifts. It also belongs to the Magnifi- 
cent Man to furnish his house suitably to his 
wealth.’ (£74. Iv. 2.) 

With the particulars of this statement 
Petersen compares some special points in the 
three chapters of Theophrastus on Penurious- 
ness, Meanness, and Avarice. But a safer 
mode of proceeding is surely to compare the 
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general style of the passage in Aristotle with 
the general style of any one of these. Take, 
for example, the first few sentences of the 
chapter on Meanness:—‘The Mean Man is 
one who, having gained the prize in a tragic 
contest, will dedicate a wooden scroll to Dio- 
nysus, having had it inscribed with his own 
name. When subscriptions are being raised 
in the ecclesia, he will rise without saying a 
word, and walk out of the assembly. When 
he is celebrating his daughter's marriage, he 
will sell the flesh of the animal sacrificed, 
save what is due to the altar; and will hire 
the attendants at the marriage festival on 
condition that they find their own board. 
When he is trierarch, he will spread the 
steersman’s rugs under him upon the deck, 
and put his own away.’ Here, as in the 
former case, the difference between the two 
kinds of writing is well seen. Aristotle, bent 
on illustrating principles, touches on facts by 
the way. ‘Theophrastus, studying to produce 
a picture, combines groups of facts within a 
framework which is itself scarcely observed. 
It remains to consider the passage upon 
which Petersen chiefly relies, —the famous de- 
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scription of the Magnanimous Man, which he 
pronounces ‘most like of all, both in matter 
and in manner,’ to the Characters. Eth. N. 
Iv. 3:—‘ Nowthe Magnanimous Man despises 
others justly...It is of his nature to confer 
benefits, but he is ashamed to receive them. 
He seems, also, to remember whom he has 
benefited, but not those from whom he has 
received benefits. “Again, it is characteristic 
of him to ask no favours, or to ask them 
reluctantly, but to do a service readily; to 
show himself haughty to men of rank or for- 
tune, but kindly to those of middle station.... 
He will not court objects of common ambi- — 
tion, or go. where others are foremost....He 
will be inactive and dilatory save where there 
_ is question of great honour or of a great work; 
he will engage in few things, but these shall 
be great and famous. He must needs be 
frank, too, in his. hatreds and in his likings: 
for disguise belongs to fear....He will speak 
and act openly....He will be ironical to the 
many...not prone to admire...not apt to bear 
a grudge...no gossip...Nor, again, is he lavish 
of praise ; and for the same reason he speaks 
no evil; not even of his enemies, unless it be 
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to show his scorn....Again he is apt to pos- 
sess beautiful and unfruitful things rather than 
those which yield fruit and profit; for this 
better becomes an independent man. Slow 
movement, also, deep tones, deliberate speech, 
seem to become the man of a great soul.... 
Such, then, is the Magnanimous Man.’ 

Is it true that ‘this description is removed 
only by the smallest interval from those of 
Theophrastus’; and that ‘the differences are 
in things which must, if the nature of his 
genius is considered, have given rise to his 
style of description’ ? 7 

In the first place it should be noticed that 
the above extract, which we have given as 
Petersen gives it, does not accurately represent 
the general tenor of the passage. To every 
special characteristic of the Magnanimous 
Man Aristotle subjoins, as usual, a statement 
of the principle on which it depends. Thus 
to the remark that ‘it is his character to con- 
fer benefits, but he is ashamed to receive 
them,’ is added, ‘for the one becomes a supe- 
rior, the other an inferior’; and so, through- 
out, each action has its theory appended to 
it. The complexion of the entire passage is 

3—2 
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therefore very different from that of the epi- 
tome. It is not simply a series of picturesque 
instances. These instances are ranged upon 
a groundwork of connected reasonings; and 
it is never for a moment obscure that the 
artistic purpose is secondary to the philoso- 
phical. If in the next place we consider the 
terms in which the particular actions of the 
Magnanimous Man are described, the differ- 
ence between Aristotle and Theophrastus will 
again be clear. These terms are always ge- 
neral, The Magnanimous Man ‘shows him- 
self haughty to men of rank or fortune. When 
Theophrastus is describing Arrogance, he is 
not content with saying that the Arrogant 
Man is haughty to all the world. ‘The Arro- 
gant Man,’ he tells us, ‘is one who will say to 
a person who is in a hurry that he will see 
him after dinner when he is taking his walk.’ 
Aristotle says that the Magnanimous Man 
‘will not court objects of common ambition.’ 
Theophrastus would have told us that such 
a persgn scorns to walk through the Market- 
place in his spurs, or to speak of the privilege 
which Antipater has conferred upon him of 
exporting timber free of duty. 
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To conclude: The theory that the Charac- 
ters are extracts from a philosophical work 
appears to us improbable for two reasons. 
First, because of the subjects of certain chap- 
ters. Secondly, because of the style of all; 
and the latter objection cannot be overcome 
by a comparison of passages in the Nico- 
machean Ethics. 

In the course of an attempt to examine 
several views of this question, it has been im- 
possible to do full justice to the learning and 
ability with which Dr. Petersen has urged his 
own. It is an opinion which has struck deep 
root in Germany; which many of her foremost 
‘scholars in recent times have asserted or allow- 
ed; and which will probably remain the general 
faith about the Characters of Theophrastus. 
We have endeavoured to give fairly the sub- 
stance of the chief arguments for it, and to 
explain why they do not satisfy us. If, then, 
the theory of an independent book and the 
theory of extracts are both to be’ rejected, 
. what hypothesis remains? We will suggest in 
as few words as possible that solution of the 
question which appears to us least improbable. sees 

Theophrastus wrote from time to time, for zysorhesis. 
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his own amusement and that of his friends, 
short sketches of characters common in every- 
day life, allowing free scope in these to his 
gift for lively satire. These playful pieces 
were handed about in his intimate circle, but 
were never formed into a regular book ; either 
because sketches so desultory did not readily 
lend themselves to a plan and an arrange- 
ment, and their author did not care to force 
them ; or because he thought pieces so slight 
unworthy of his reputation and of his position 
as Aristotle’s successor. At his death these 
several pieces, already famous among a few, 
passed into a wider currency than had been 
permitted to them during his life. Copies 
were multiplied; but some contained more 
pieces, some fewer ; in some a particular piece 
_Wwas given at greater extent than in others. 
For there was no authentic volume to which 
appeal could be made ; the sketches had been 
circulated privately, and not necessarily all 
together ; no public edition had furnished a 
standard text, or stamped the collection as a 
definite whole. Thus may be explained the 
circumstance which has already been noticed 
~ as adverse to Ast’s theory of an independent 
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book, and which Zeller notices as favourable 
to the theory of extracts,—the looseness of 
the manuscript tradition. Thus, too, the ab- 
serice of symmetry in the contents; for either 
Theophrastus, writing as fancy prompted, 
may have dwelt most largely upon certain 
characters in which the materials for descrip- 
tion were peculiarly full and rich; or part of 
what he wrote about others may have been 
left out in the copies from which ours have 
come. Lastly the order in which the chapters 
are arranged, which can hardly have been due 
to the author’s design, but which yet has an- 
cient authority, is intelligible if it represents 
the order into which the sketches chanced to 
have fallen in one or more of the collections 
made soon after the death of Theophrastus, 
and which, as being known to date nearly from 
his time, was respected by the Alexandrian 
grammarians, With these advantages the 
view just suggested combines the chief recom- 
mendation of that which supposes the Cha- 
racters to represent an independent book 
published by Theophrastus. It justifies the 
grotesque subjects of some chapters, and 
the pointedly humorous style of all, on the 
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plain ground that these sketches were written 
for their own sake, and were never episodes 
of a graver work’. 


Yracesofa@ But whatever view may be held regarding 
later hand. Soe . 
The proem. the origin of the book, on one point there can 


be no doubt; as we possess it, it bears the 
marks of a later hand. This hand is seen in 
the proem, in the clauses added at the end of 
certain chapters, and probably in some of the 
definitions. The common consent of critics 
has long pronounced the proem spurious. 
Theophrastus is made to say in it that he 
is about to record the experience of ninety 


1 It may be mentioned, merely as an illustration, not of 
course as an argument from analogy, that the history here 
. supposed for the Characters of Theophrastus was in fact nearly 
that of a similar book in modern times, Earle’s A/icrocosmo- 
graphie. In the notice ‘To the Reader Gentile or Gentle’ 
Earle says: ‘I haue for once aduentur’d to playe the Mid- 
wife’s part, helping to bring forth these Infants into the 
World, which the Father would haue smoothered : who hauing 
left them lapt vp in loose Sheets, as soon as his Fancy was 
deliuered of them ; written especially for his Priuate Recrea- 
tion, to passe away the time in the Country, and by the 
forcible request of Friends drawne from him; Yet passing 
seuerally from hand to hand in written Copies, grew at length 
to be a prety number in a little Volume ; and among so many 
sundry dispersed Transcripts, some very imperfect and sur- 
reptitious had like to haue past the Presse, if the Author had 
not vsed speedy meanes of prevention.’ 
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years and nine—a startling statement, made 
apparently in the belief that his great age 
would be most impressive if it were put just 
short of the century. Diogenes says that 
Theophrastus died at eighty-five. The asser- 
tion in the proem has, indeed, thus much of 
internal evidence in its favour—that some of 
the sentiments found in that composition 
are strongly suggestive of second childhood. 
‘Often before now,’ says the writer, ‘have I 
applied my thoughts to the puzzling question 
—one, probably, which will puzzle me for 
ever—why it is that, while all Greece lies 
under the same sky, and all the Greeks are 
educated alike, it has befallen us to have cha- 
racters variously constituted.’ It is not of 
great moment to inquire why the proem pro- 
mises descriptions of good as well as of bad 
men. There may have been a vague tradi- 
tion that the book once included sketches of 
virtues corresponding to those of the vices ; 
or this may have been the private opinion of 
the literary forger. Accordingly he wrote 
such a preface as he conceived that the book 
might, in its complete state, have had’. 


1 Petersen has used the undoubted spuriousness of the 
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Clauses. Six chapters’ end with clauses which are 
not only feeble in themselves, but are foreign | 
to the style of the Characters. It is now 
generally believed that they were added by 
some one who could not perceive that the 
quiet humour of the descriptions was spoilt 
by hortatory comments. One only of the 
number—the paragraph added to the sketch 
of the Newsmaker—has a faint tinge of the 
manner of Theophrastus ; but it betrays itself 
by its general tone, and especially by the 
opening and concluding sentences. Another 
case—the brief addition to the chapter on qu- 
Aotrovnpia—might admit of doubt; but this 
again will be condemned if the test of general 
style is applied. 

The Defi- The spurious element in the Definitions 

nitions. cannot be so easily separated; for, even if the 


proem as an argument against the original unity of the book. 
The forger added it, he thinks, ‘ut speciem hae unitatis ha- 
berent laciniae.’ I abstained above (pp. 17 ff.) from using this 
argument, because it seemed to me two-edged. Suppose 
that, in the forger’s time, it was known that the Characters 
had once formed a single book, and that this book had had a 
proem, which was no longer extant. The desire of restoring 
it would have been motive enough for the forgery. 

1 In this ed., nos. v. (usually 1.), XVI. (VI.), XVIII (III.), 
XX. (VIII.), XXI. (XXVIII), XXX. (XXIX). 
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text were always certain, the fitness of the 
definition to the subject, which has generally 
been made a principal test of authenticity, is 
a question on which opinions differ endlessly. 
We will not venture to do more than state 
-our impression that some of the definitions 
stand just, some nearly, as Theophrastus wrote 
them ; that some have been mutilated more 
seriously; and that a few have been added by 
a later hand to chapters which the author had 
perhaps left without any definition. 
If it is asked when and by whom the Date and 
author of 
proem and clauses were probably added, she inter- 
Petersen’s conjecture appears very probable,— ” nes 
that they are due to a rhetorician of the 
second or third century of the Christian era. 
He supposes that the same person extracted 
the Characters from the IIepi "H@ev, and 
therefore places him earlier than Diogenes 
Laertius (circ. 210 A.D), to whom they were 
known as forming a separate book. But, if the 
Characters are not supposed to be extracts, it 
is unimportant whether the interpolator lived 
before or after that writer. The age of the 
Ptolemies, and the second and third Christian 
centuries, are known to have been periods in 


Arrange- 
ment of t 
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which literary frauds were common. An Alex- 
andrian forger of the earlier period, however, 
would probably have done his work more 
neatly and more cautiously than the author of 
the proem; and it seems mote likely that he 
should be assigned to the later period. It is 
quite possible that he may have been a rheto- 
rician, since the study of the leading types of 
character, 707, was so much used in the rhe- 
torical schools; but this likelihood is hardly 
much strengthened by the fact which Petersen 
notices, that all the MSS. which contain the 
Characters contain also rhetorical writings. 
What is spurious in the definitions can hardly 
be attributed to any one man, but must have 
come in gradually. 

It has already been said that the order of 


Characters. the Characters, as they follow each other in 


the manuscripts, shows no attempt at method; 
and it has been suggested how this order may 
have atisen. To the reader it is intolerably 
inconvenient. Many of the Characters are 
separated from each other by differences so 
fine that they cannot easily be distinguished 
unless they are placed side by side. But the 
usual arrangement, instead of helping such 
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comparison, makes it as difficult as possible. 
The chapters have been thoroughly shuffled. 
Those on Flattery and on Complaisance are 
respectively nos. 2 and 5: those on Garrulity 
and Loquacity, 3 and 7; those on Penurious- 
ness, Meanness, and Avarice, 10, 22, and 30; 
and so throughout. Thus a person who reads 
the Characters consecutively is troubled with 
a sense that the same traits are perpetually 
recurring ; but cannot, unless he often pauses 
and turns back, keep their several combi- 
nations clearly before him. In an edition 
published in 1852, Mr Sheppard made an Sheppard's 
effort to remedy the evil. He combined the jm 
Characters into eight groups, having regard to 
the general principle which he recognised as 
common to each group. This was a great 
improvement. His classification seems to us, 
however, liable to one objection. It is tod 
scientific. In the endeavour to connect a 
group of characters by the principle which is. 
their common root, he has sometimes over- 
looked strong resemblances which lie on the 
surface, and which, in sketches like these, 
form the practically important affinities. For 
instance, he classes Arrogance with Boasting, 
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Petty Ambition, and Late-learning, because 
deep down in all these may be found Egotism; 
but Surliness with Grumbling, Distrustfulness, 
and Evilspeaking, because at the root of these 
is an ‘organic moroseness of temper.’ But— 
to pass over the question whether these 
ground principles are right—has not Surliness, 
as described by Theophrastus, so much in 
common with Arrogance that each will be 
understood better if viewed by the light of 
the other? 

The arrangement which we have ourselves 
adopted is less ambitious. It does not seek 
to carry generalisation higher than the small 
groups into which the Characters obviously 
fall, and aims merely at placing these in a 
practically convenient order. Three objects 
have been kept in view. (1) The juxtaposi- 
tion of Characters closely akin, e.g. Penu- 
riousness, Meanness, Avarice. (2) The juxta- 
position of such as present a direct contrast, 
e.g. the Oligarch and the Patron of Rascals ; 
the Ironical Man and the Boaster. (3) Gene- 
ral continuity, as far as anything of the kind 
can be obtained. For example, Irony being 
from one point of view allied to Arrogance, 
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the Ironical man serves to break the transi- 
tion from the Arrogant man, who precedes, 
to the Boaster who follows him. Inthe same 
way the Late-learner bridges the chasm be- 
tween Petty Ambition and Unseasonableness. 
The Stupid Man forms a sort of link between 
the Offensive Man (the dull neglecter of his 
person) and the Boor. The Grumbler, with 
his murmurs against all the world, conducts 
us from the Evilspeaker to the Distrustful 
Man, who ‘presumes that all men are unjust.’ 
In two places only are there absolute breaks, 
viz. after Avarice and after Superstition ; for 
Surliness has to Complaisance the affinity of 
contrast. To prevent any inconvenience in 
referring to other editions, the usual number- 
ing is given side by side with our own in the 
list of the Characters. 


Style of 
Theophras- 
tus. 
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II. 


THEOPHRASTUS AND SOME OF HIS 
IMITATORS. 


THE sketches of Theophrastus form perhaps 
the earliest extant example of a kind of writing 
which has been popular ever since, and which, 
in modern Europe especially, has an immense 
literature of its own. Even an outline of the 
history of character-writing in its chief de- 
velopements would require more space and 
much wider knowledge than are at our com- 
mand. But it may not be uninteresting 
briefly to compare Theophrastus with one or 
two of the modern writers who have taken 
him as their master, or who resemble him in 
the form of their work. The chief, or among 
the chief, of these are Hall, Earle, Overbury, 
and La Bruyére. 

The method of Theophrastus is to consider 
a quality as embodied in a representative 
man, and to describe it by a simple enume- 
ration of actions which this man will do. 
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.Classes or types of character can thus be 
sketched in bold, clear outline. But fine por- 
traiture is not possible under such conditions. 
The subtler parts of character are scarcely 
the same in any two men; and a portrait 
which is to give only those traits which are 
common to a class cannot be at the same 
time the accurate and intimate likeness of an 
individual. Again, these subtler characteris- 
tics are seen not so much in particular actions 
as in the relations of one action to another; 
and, if minute inferences from these are to be 
sure, the induction must be large. A novelist 
is able to develope tolerably complete theories 
of character because he takes a long series of 
connected actions. But even then bare recital 
is not sufficient; the less obvious relations 
between different parts of conduct need to be 
interpreted for ordinary readers. In a first- 
rate novel the characters are left to speak as 
much as possible for themselves; but when 
there is risk of their meaning being missed or 
only half-seen, help is given by comment; 
and, as they are gradually worked out, there 
is from time to time a pause in which whole 
stages of developement are reviewed. In the 
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hands of a master this is perhaps the highest 
form of character-drawing. If it is contrasted 
with sketches such as those of Theophrastus 
it will be seen more clearly how and why 
these are rudimentary. Here we have a bare 
enumeration of actions not necessarily con- 
nected. 

Yet this style, if incompatible with work 
of the highest kind, has excellences proper 
to it; and in attaining these Theophrastus 
seems to have been successful. First of them, 
perhaps, is definiteness. Illustrations from 
social life are so apt to be vague that it is 
important for the author to start with a very 
clear conception of the character which he, 
means to draw, and to take care that the out- 
lines do not become hazy. They will inevit- 
ably become so, unless he chooses incidents 
in which the quality to be exemplified is not 
only present but predominant. In this re- 
spect Theophrastus will, if closely studied, be 
found usually accurate. Thus the Penurious, 
Mean, and Avaricious men are described with- 
out any confusion of the ideas distinctive of 
each, and without the special significance of 
their respective actions being lost in the strong 
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general resemblance. The same clearness of 
conception will be seen on comparing the 
portraits of the Garrulous and Loquacious 
men. The only instance of a certain vague- 
ness seems to us to be the chapter on Un- 
pleasantness; but this, very likely, is only 
because we have not got the right point of 
view. 

The next essential in a sketch of this sort 
seems to be that it should combine, as far 
as may be, generality with individuality. It 
must be characteristic of a class, and must at 
the same time be so lively as to set before us 
a particular man whom we can see. Here, 
again, Theophrastus seems very good. He 
hits the mean between abstract statement 
and details which might suit this or that per- 
son, but which would rob the picture of its 
generic interest. He effects this, indeed, at 
the cost of subtlety; but this is a necessity 
of the style. In a style less cramping, an 
English writer has reached this special excel- 
lence in a far higher degree than Theophras- 
tus did, or perhaps any one who ever lived. 
One of the most striking things in the ‘Book 
of Snobs’ and in some of the ‘Sketches and 
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Travels in London’ is the length to which 
individualisation had been carried without 
spoiling the claims of the personages to be 
typical. 

Lastly, a book like the Characters ought 
to have humour. As no direct comment is 
admitted, the facts must be presented in such 
a light and (as far as possible) in such a 
connection that they shall comment upon 
themselves. Theophrastus does not fail here, 
though, as a rule, his humour is somewhat 
broad. The best examples of it are, in our 
opinion, the Chapters on the Newsmaker and 
on the Boastful Man. | 

Modern The Latin translation of the Characters 
Charactr- by Casaubon, published in 1592, and his com- 
mentary which appeared six years later, pro- 
bably gave an impulse to the taste among 
scholars for this kind of writing; though it 
was not unknown before’. The seventeenth 
century in England was especially rich in it. 


1 Rimbault, in the Introduction to his edition of Over- 
bury (p. rt), mentions ‘two small tracts descriptive of the 
characters of rogues and knaves—‘‘ The Fraternitye of Vaca- 
bondes,” 1565; and ‘*‘ A Caveat for Common Cursetors vul- 
garely called Vagabones, set forth by Thomas Harman,” 1567.’ 
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There was, in one particular, a rough analogy 
between the literature of that century in Eng- 
land and the Greek literature of the age of 
Theophrastus ; both were marked by the re- 
action from creating to analysing’, and in 
both ethical analysis was a favourite subject. 
Fifty-six ‘characters’ or books of characters, 
published between the years 1605 and 1700, 
are enumerated by Dr Bliss’ in his edition of 
Earle ; and at a later time he had increased 
this list fourfold. The book of Theophrastus 
may fairly be considered as the parent of all 
these ; for in the earliest of them which be- 
came popular it is expressly cited as the 
model. Hall’s ‘Characterismes of Vertues and Hall. 


1 The general intellectual characteristics of the period 
early in which Theophrastus lived are thus described by 
Heyne, in an essay de genio seculi Ptolemacorum, printed in 
his Opuscula (1. 3). ‘Legere litus, radere humum pennis 
dixeris, non facile alto se committere aut sublime ferri... 
Nullus itaque vehementior impetus, quo animus legentes iu- 
cunde impellatur ac perturbetur, nulla inventorum fecunditas 
aut sententiarum copia, aut numerosa oratio, quae omnia a 
divino illo spiritu incalescentibus adesse solent. Limpidos et 
amoenos rivulos per prata properare videas, non magnum ac 
vastum flumen devolvi.’ 

3 Quoted by Arber in the Introduction to his edition of 
Earle’s Microcosmographie, in the English Reprints, p. 7. 
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Vices’ was published in 1608. In the ‘Pro- 
ceme’ to the First Book he says:—‘I have 
heere done it as I could, following that an- 
cient Master of Moralitie, who thought this 
the fittest taske for the ninetie-and-ninth 
yeere of his age’. It will be seen presently 
how often Hall was indebted.in details to 
Theophrastus ; but the broad differences are 
far more striking. 

In the first place, Hall’s method differs 
from that of his Greek exemplar in this im- 
portant respect, in which he seems to have 
set the fashion to the English school. He 
does not merely describe certain actions pro- 
per to a character, but comments upon it in 
general terms; aiming at epigram, pointed 
expressions, lively images. For example, 
Theophrastus begins—‘ The Flatterer is a per- 
son who will say as he walks with another, 
“Do you observe how people are looking at 
you ?”’etc.; and the chapter is throughout a 
simple narrative of his sayings and doings. 
Hall:—‘ The Flatterer is bleareyed to ill, and 
cannot see vices; and his tongue walks euer 
in one tracke of unjust praises, and can no 


1 See p. 40. 
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more tell how to discommend than to speake 
true...His Art is nothing but delightful! co- 
zenage, whose rules are smoothing and garded 
with periurie...Like that subtle fish, he turnes 
himselfe into the colour of every stone...He 
is the moth of liberal mens coats, the eare- 
wig of the mightie, the bane of Courts, a 
friend and a slave to the trencher, and good 
for nothing but to be a factor for the Diuell.’ 
The prevalent taste for strained conceits 
found ample scope in delineations of charac- 
ter such as these. Hall is, however, less af- 
fected and wearisome in this way than some of 
his successors. The discursive element bears 
a large proportion to the descriptive, but does 
not overpower it. | 

He is further distinguished from Theo- 
phrastus by a gravity both of subject and of 
manner. The qualities described by the Greek 
writer are for the most part rather ridiculous 
than repulsive; the Evilspeaker is the most 
seriously odious person whom he has por- 
trayed. But among the vices described by 
Hall are Hypocrisy, Profanity, Envy. Among 
the representatives of ‘vertues’ are the Wise 
man, the Faithful, the Truly-noble. The 
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blame and the praise awarded to these are 
uttered with an earnestness, often with a fer- 
vour, in which the voice of the preacher is 
heard above that of the essayist. To judge 
him on the evidence of this book alone, Hall 
was a man of warm disposition, of much 
tender and noble feeling; ingenious, but not 
very subtle; and with no especial qualifica- 
tion for his task beyond a fancy fertile in 
illustration. His language would at times 
rise into something like the stately music of 
Milton’s prose, did not the love of petty con- 
ceits too soon dwarf it and drag it down. 
This, for instance, in the portrait of the Wise 
Man: 

‘His free discourse runnes backe to the 
ages past, and recouers euents out of memory, 
and then preuenteth Tyme in flying forward 
to future things ; and comparing one with the 
other can giue a verdict well-neere propheti- 
call: wherein his conjectures are better than 
another’s judgements.’ 

And this in the Faithful character: 

‘The celestiall spirits do not scorne his 
company, yea his service. Hee deales in 
these wordly affaires as a stranger, and hath 
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his heart euer at home: without a written 
warrant hee dare doe nothing, and with it, 
anything. His warre is perpetuall, without 
truce, without intermission ; and his victorie 
certaine: hee meets with the infernall powers, 
and tramples them vnder feet. The shield 
that he euer beares before him can neither 
be missed nor pierced: if his hand be wound- 
ed, yet his heart is safe: he is often tripped, 
‘seldome foiled ; and if sometimes foiled, neuer 
vanquished.’ 

This talent for rhetoric sometimes carries 
Hall beyond the bounds of just description. 
But the commonest blemish of his style is 
a straining after antithesis. Thus the disre- 
gard of the Faithful man for his irreligious 
parents is called a ‘holy carelessness.’ 

Lastly, there is one example in Hall of an 
innovation upon the plan of Theophrastus, 
which later .character-writers made more 
largely. In ‘the Good Magistrate’ he de- 
scribes the representative, not merely of cer- 
tain moral qualities, but of the qualities pro- 
per for a certain office. By far the greater 
part of Overbury’s and Earle’s sketches are 
of this kind, treating of the characteristics of 
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a certain station or calling: e.g. ‘An Ostler’: 
‘A Pyrate’: ‘An Elder Brother’: ‘A Sexton.’ 
Overbury has in some instances pushed this 
style to the extreme of grotesqueness, as in 
his character of A Drunken Dutchman Resi- 
dent in England. 

With these differences of plan, method, 
and tone Hall is yet a real disciple of Theo- 
phrastus. Every sketch contains passages in 
which the concise narrative manner of the 
Greek writer is closely copied. The chapters 
on the Busiebodie and on the Slothfull Man 
are perhaps the best instances. Besides this 
_ general imitation, a great number of par- 
ticular touches have been borrowed. One or 
two examples will suffice to show how directly 
they have been taken :— 

THEOPHRASTUS. HALL. 

The Flatterer. The flatterer. 

The Flatterer is a When hee walks with 
person who will say as his friend hee sweares to 
he walks with another, him that no man els is 
‘Do you observe how looked at. | 
people are looking at 
you ?’ 

The Penurious Man. The Covetous. 

When a servant has If his servant breake 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


broken a pot or a plate 
he will take the value 
out of his rations. 


The Offictous Man. 

He will undertake to 
show the path, and after 
all be unable to find the 
way. 
| The Distrustful Man. 

The Distrustful Man 
is one who, having sent 
his slave to market, will 
send another to ascer- 
tain what price he gave. 


HALL. 


but an earthen dish for 
want of light, hee abates 
it out of his quarters 
wages. 
The Buste-bodie. 

This man will also 
thrust himself forward to 
be the guide of the way 
he knowes not. 


The Distrustfull. 
When hee hath com- 
mitted a message to his 
seruant, he sends. a se- 
cond after him to listen 
how it is deliuered. 


Sir Thomas Overbury’s ‘Characters or Overbury 
Witty Descriptions of the Properties of Sun- 
dry Persons’ was published in 1614”. Out of 


1 The ‘Characters’ were attached to his poem of 4 Wife, 
now a Widdowe. The date 1614 is given by Arber, Introd. 
to Earle’s Microcosmographie, p. 8, and by Rimbault in his 
Introd. to Overbury’s Works, p. 13. It must be by an over- 
sight that, in Arber’s table of the chief events during Earle’s 
life, the date is given as 1616. Rimbault says that with the 
exception of two small tracts of 1565 and 1567, ‘ Overbury 
claims the distinction of being the earv/zest writer of Characters 
which this country can boast’ (6. p.11). He overlooks 
Hall,. who came between in 1608. 
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eighty sketches only ten can be reckoned as 
descriptive of intrinsic character. The rest 
are concerned with such peculiarities as are 
brought out by certain occupations or posi- 
tions in life. These are curious as illustrating 
manners, of which Overbury was a quick ob- 
server, and which he could represent with 
lively skill. For the delineation of character 
in the proper sense he had little talent. Tricks 
of behaviour and speech caught his eye; but 
his reflections are generally trivial, and he 
had not a fine perception of moral differences. 
Thus in his chapter on A Proud Man he has 
confused the characteristics of Haughtiness 
and Vanity, which could hardly exist in such 
a union as he depicts. Hall, whose acuteness 
was not his strongest point, shows oftener and 
with less effort an insight into the springs of 
action. The elaborate quaintness of Over- 
bury’s language and his faculty for pointed 
expression render this defect more conspi- 
cuous. The novelty of the manner is fre- 
quently out of proportion to the originality 
of the idea. His thoughts seem overdressed ; 
and this, together with the sometimes coarse 
vehemence of the satire, often gives a vulgar | 
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air to his writing. Hallam pronounces the 
‘Faire and happy Milk-mayd’ the best of his 
characters. It is very pretty, but somewhat 
too conventional ; and to us there seems to 
be more true poetry in the similar picture of 
the Franklin. It would seem as if country 
life in its humbler phases had had a peculiar 
attraction for Overbury; that his sympathy 
was not extended to squires is shown by the 
portrait of the Country Gentleman. 

A touch in his description of A Covetous 
Man suggests that he had made a minute 
study of Hall. ‘He neuer spends candle but 
at Christmas...in hope that his seruants will 
breake glasses for want of light, which they 
doubly pay for in their wages. Compare 
Hall’s, ‘If his servant breake but an earthen 
dish for want of light, he abates it out of his 
quarters wages.’ Whether he had read Theo- 
phrastus or not is less certain. In two places 
there are curious but not conclusive resem- 
blances :-— 


THEOPHRASTUS. OVERBURY. 


The Penurious Man. | A Covetous Man. 
He is apt also to en- If he euer pray, it 


Earle. 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


force the nght of dis- 
training. 


The Arrogant Man. 


He will not permit 
himself to give any man 


OVERBURY. 


is that some one may 
breake his day, that the 
beloued forfeiture may 
be obtained. 


A Proud Man. 


He never _ salutes 


first. 


the first greeting. 


A more interesting comparison is sug- 
gested by Earle’s ‘ Wicrocosmographie, or a 
Piece of the World Discovered.” The book 
contains seventy-eight characters, fifty-four of 
which appeared in 1628, twenty-three in the 
following year, and one in 1633. The name 
of the author was never formally announced, 
but it was known at the time that he was John 
Earle, then a Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
He was in his twenty-eighth year when the 
first instalment of the Characters was pub- 


- lished in 1628. Of the whole number, about 


thirty are properly ethical; the rest are of 
the same class as those which compose seven- 
eighths of Overbury’s work, and in which the 
persons are viewed not as possessors of cer- 
tain qualities but as players of certain parts 
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in life. Earle is not so thoroughly at home 
with men of all sorts and conditions as Over- 
bury, who had probably seen far more of 
the world; nor are his reflections mingled so 
largely as those of Hall with bits of pic- 
turesque narrative which point their own 
moral. But as an analyst of human nature 
he is immeasurably superior to either. Theo- 
phrastus, whose severely simple plan allowed 
little scope for subtlety, must also yield to 
him in fine delineation. Earle was not merely 
ingenious, but had a special gift for the study 
of character; his humour is of a thoughtful 
kind which goes beneath peculiarities of the 
surface to their origin in a bent or warp of 
the mind, for which it seeks to account; and 
so, while Hall and Overbury describe traits 
which are recognised as true and remark 
smartly upon them, Earle helps us to see 
why they are there, and gives us a sense of 
comprehending the whole character better. 
Thus, speaking of the way in which the flat- 
terer ministers to his patron’s self-approbation, 
Hall says :— ) 


Conscience hath no greater adversarie; for 
when she is about to play her iust part of accusa- 
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tion, he stops her mouth with good termes and 
well-neere strangleth her with shifts. 

This is a lively expression of the fact, but 
does not get beyond it. Earle contrives at 
once to state and to account for it :— 

He is one neuer chides you, but for your ver- 
tues, as, You are too good, too honest, too reli- 
gious ; when his chiding may seeme but the earn- 
ester commendation, and yet would faine chide 
you out of them too: for your vice is the thing he 
has use of, and wherein you may best use him, 
and hee is neuer more active than in the worst 
diligences. 

Of the relation of flattery to friendship, 
Hall says :— 

Flatterie is nothing but false friendship, fawn- 
ing hypocrisie, dishonest ciuilitie, base merchan- 
dize of words, a plausible discord of the heart and 
lips. 

These ingenious phrases do nothing to- 
wards defining wherein the contrast between 
the flatterer and the friend consists. Earle 
brings out clearly a particular point of the 
contrast :-— 

His looke, conuersation, companie, and all the 


outwardnesse of friendshippe [are] more pleasing 
by odds or a true friend dare take the liberty to 
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bee sometimes offensiue ; whereas he is a great 
deale more cowardly, and will not let the least 
hold goe, for feare of losing you. — 

In his chapter on the Male-Content, Hall 
makes this general remark upon the cha- 
racter :— 

Nothing dislikes him but the present: for what 
hee condemned while it was, once past hee magni- 
fies, and striues to recall it out of the iawes of 
Time. 

This, after all, tells us nothing that we 
did not know before. Earle, describing a 
Discontented man, makes an observation 
which throws a real light on one of the causes. 
by which such a temper is commonly pro- 
duced :— | 

He considered not the nature of the world till he 
fet it, and all blowes fall on him heauier, because 
they light not first on his expectation. 

Overbury’s sketch of a Vaine-glorious 
Coward in Command, and, Earle’s of a Cow- 
_ ard, both dwell chiefly on the bluster under 
which Cowardice seeks to hide itself. The 
bearing of the coward in society is thus 
described by Overbury:-— 

No man can worse define betweene pride and 
noble courtesie; he that salutes him not so farre 


5 
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as a pistoll carries level, gives him the disgust or 
affront, chuse you whether. 

Earle places this same arrogance in a far 
more amusing and instructive light :— 

Wonderfull exceptious and cholerick where he 
sees men are loth to giue him occasion, and you 
cannot pacify him better than by quarrelling with 
_ him. ..Men fall out with him of purpose to get 


courtesies from him, and be brib’d againe to a 
reconcilement. 


A general comparison of Earle with the 
other two English writers would show that as 
a rule he has deeper feeling, more acuteness, 
a finer humour. An instance of what we 
mean by his deeper feeling occurs at the end 
of the chapter on a Plaine Country Fellow. 

For Death hee is neuer troubled, and if hee get 
in but his Haruest before, let it come when it wil he 
cares not. 

This shows more sympathy with the man’s 
inner life than would be found in Hall or 
Overbury. Good examples of his humour ' 
and sagacity are these remarks on the Inso- 
lent Man:— 

He is one that lookes on all men as if he 
were very angry, but especially on those of his 
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acquaintance, whom hee beates off with a surlier 
distance, as men apt to mistake him because they 
haue known him. And for this cause he knowes 
not you, till you haue told him your name, which 
he thinkes he has heard, but forgot, and with much 
adoe seems to recouer. ..No vice drawes with it a 
more generall hostility, and makes men readier to 
search into his faults, and of them, his beginning : 
and no tale so vnlikely but is willingly heard of 
him, and beleeu’d. 


And these on the Suspitious or Iealous 
Man :-— 


He is a fellow commonly guilty of some weak- 
nesses, which he might conceale if hee were care- 
lesse : Now his over-diligence to hide them, makes 
men pry the more. Howsoever hee imagines you 
have found him, and it shall goe hard but you must 
abuse him whether you wil or no. 


A close comparison of Earle with Theo- 
phrastus would be unfair to both, since the 
styles in which they respectively excelled 
were distinct. But if it could be doubted that 
Earle, a distinguished classical scholar, had 
studied the Greek Characters then recently 
made popular by Casaubon, two passages 
would place it beyond a question:— 

5—2 


La 
Bruyere. 
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THEOPHRASTUS. 


The Avaricious Man. 
It is just like him, 
too, when he is paying a 
debt of thirty minas, to 
withhold four drachmas. 


The Boor. 


He shows surprise 
and wonder at nothing 
else, but will stand still 
and gaze when he sees 
an Ox or an ass or a 
goat in the streets. 


EARLE. 


A Sordid Rich Man. 


Hee loues to pay 
short a shilling or two 
in a great sum, and is 
glad to gaine that, when 
he can no more. 


A Flaine Country Fel- 
low. 

His mind is not much 
distracted with obiects: 
but if a goode fat Cowe 
come in his way, he 
stands dumbe and asto- 
nisht, and though his 
haste be neuer so great, 
will fixe here halfe an 
houre’s contemplation. 


La Bruyére published in 1688? ‘ Les Carac- 
téres, ou les Moeurs de ce Siécle,’ with a trans- 
lation of the Characters of Theophrastus pre- 
fixed to it. He is generally reckoned as the 
chief modern imitator of Theophrastus; but 


1 The permission to print the book was obtained by 
the printer Oct. 8, 1687 ; the book was published March ro, 
1688, according to M. Servois in his recent edition of La 
Bruyétre in the series Les Grands Ecrivains de la France, 


vol. I. p. OI. 
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though, like Hall, he acknowledges the 
Greek writer as his master, he is not his dis- 
ciple in the same sense. He borrows from 
him the conception and the title, but not the 
method of his work. The ‘Characters’ of 
La Bruyére are a series of essays on the 
manners of the day. Each of them treats 
‘some large subject in a discursive style; one 
is ‘de la société, another ‘du mérite per- 
sonnel,’ another ‘de la ville,’ and so forth. 
These essays are here and there illustrated 
with sketches of representative men, which 
may, indeed, be compared with the characters 
of Theophrastus, but are slighter and more 
hastily drawn. Many of them are said to have 
been portraits of the author’s contemporaries ; 
and the desire of making an unmistakeable 
personal allusion seems to have been often 
stronger than that of illustrating principles. 
Among the best are Arséne, in the essay 
‘Des Ouvrages de I!Esprit,—the gloomy 
genius who belongs to a mutual-admiration 
society ;—Phédon, in the ‘Des Biens de For- 
tune, —the ostentatiously humble, but sinister 
man;—and Cydias, in the ‘De la Société’— 
the suggestive talker by profession. 
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The freer plan of La Bruyére’s work, and 
the more diversified society from which he 
drew his materials, enabled him to give it an 
interest far more varied than the Characters 
of Theophrastus can claim. Hallam’s deci- 
sion that ‘the Greek writer, with no contempt- 
ible degree of merit, has been incomparably 
surpassed by his imitator’,’ is in this sense 
just; but it must be remembered that the two 
works cannot be regarded as performances 
competing in the same line of excellence. 
Each has his merit, and that of La Bruyére is 
in perhaps the higher walk; but for this very 
reason a direct rivalry is impossible. 

The French version of Theophrastus is 
spirited, but is for the most part little more 
than a paraphrase; and shows that La Bru- 
yére’s conception of a translator's duties was 
as loose as his knowledge of Greek appears to 
have been imperfect. The great success, 


1 Introduction to the Literature of Europe, part Iv. ch. 4, 
§ 52. 

2 In the Character of dyiuadla (D’Une Tardive Instruc- 
tion, no. VIII. in our Translation) the words xal rapa rod 
vlod wavOdvew 1d ext Sdpu Kal él dowlda xal éw ovpdy are 
-thus rendered :—‘Il apprende de son propre fils les évolutions 
qu'il faut faire dans les rangs & droit ou & gauche, /e manie- 
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however, of his book, which in six years went 
through. eight editions, did more ‘than any- 
thing before or since to make the name of 
Theophrastus popular. Imitations were nume- 
rous. One of these, Le Théophraste Moderne, 
attracted some notice on account of a curious 
mystification of which it was the subject. A 
pamphlet entitled ‘Sentimens Critiques sur 
les Caractéres de Théophraste de Monsieur 
de la Bruyére,’ appeared in 1701; in which that 
work was reviewed in company with the 
‘Modern Theophrastus,’ but far more severely 
than the latter. In the same year was pub- 
lished ‘l’Apologie de Monsieur de la Bru- 


ment des armes, et quel est Pusage & la guerre dela lance et du 
bouclier.” La Bruyére did not see that 7d éwt dépv, ‘ Right 
Wheel,’ etc., was already translated by ‘ évolutions—a droit,’ 
etc.; and added the italicised words to express what he 
thought to be the meaning of the Greek, ‘that which con- 
cerns the spear and shield’; thus translating it twice over, 
and the second time wrongly. M. Servois, his latest editor, 
observes (p. 86, note 1), that no version which La Bruy?re 
can have had before him can have suggested this blunder: it 
must have been his own. Again in the chapter on amorla 
(De la Défiance, c. Xx1m. in our translation, ) after the words 
pddswora pev un Sova, where the vulgate has a lacuna since 
supplied by the Vatican ms., he inserts in his text a trans- 
lation of three distinct conjectures made by Casaubon for the 
purpose of filling the gap. He did not see, or did not care, 
that they were proposed as alternatives. 
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yére;’ the anonymous author of this defence 
took no notice, however, of the criticisms upon 
the ‘Modern Theophrastus.’ It was presently 
known that the ‘Modern Theophrastus,’ the 
Criticism, and the Reply, were by the same 
person, Brillon, a lawyer. He had done him- 
self the honour of attacking his own book in 
the society of La Bruyére’s; but had taken 
care that it should not sustain such damage 
as to require the services of an apologist’. 


1 The story is told by M. Servois in his introduction to 
the Caractéres, p. 99. 
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[3 pootpov 


non pev xal mporepoy Troddaas emiotncas THY Sia- 
yoray €Bavpaca, tcws 5é ovdé travoopas Oavpatwv, ti 
yap Siprote tis “EdXab0os vird tov avroy dépa Ketpévns 
nal Travrev tév “EXAnvev omoiws tradevopéevov cupPe- 
Bnxev nyuiv ob tiv avriy takiv Tey TpoTT@Y Exew. eyo 
yap, © TlodvKdes, cvrPewpnoas ex Troddod ypovoy TH 
avOperlyny piow nat BeBuonds ern evevnxovta évvéa 
ére 5é GpsdnKws Toddais te Kal travrobarrais gucect nai 
mrapateBeapévos é& axptBelas troAdns Tovs Te ayabouvs 
tév avOpwrov Kal tos davrous virédaBov Seiv ovy- 
ypayrar & éxatepor avtév émitndevovoew ev tH Big. 
éxOnow 5é cot Kata yévos boa Te TUyydver yen TpOTeY 
TovTow mpookelyeva Kal Sy Tpdrroy TH oiKovouia ypar- 
Tat’ vTrokauBdvea yap, @ TlodvKres, Tovs vieis nav 
Berrlouvs écecPar xararerpOevrwy avrois viropynpatov 
Tovovteoy ols qapadelywact ypwpmevor aipnoovtat ois 
evoxnuoverraros auveival te Kai optrelv, Sirws pn 
xaradeéorepo. dow avtav. tpéyropas Se 7d eri tiv 
Myov’ ody Sé trapaxodovOjoal te nad cidjoat ef GpOds 
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[PROEM 


Often before now have I applied my thoughts to the 
puzzling question—one, probably, which will puzzle me 
for ever—why it is that, while all Greece lies under the 
same sky and all the Greeks are educated alike, it has 
befallen us to have characters variously constituted. For 
a long time, Polycles, I have been a student of human 
nature ; I have lived ninety years and nine; I have asso- 
ciated, too, with many and diverse natures; and, having 
observed side by side, with great closeness, both the good 
and the worthless among men, I conceived that I ought 
to write a book about the practices in life of either sort. 

I will describe to you, class by class, the several kinds 
of conduct which characterise them and the mode in which 
they administer their affairs ; for I conceive, Polycles, that 
our sons will be the better if such memorials are be- 
queathed to them, using which as examples they shall 
choose to live and consort with men of the fairest lives, 
in order that they may not fall short of them. 

And now I will turn to my narrative: be it your part 
to come along with it and to see if I speak nghtly. In 
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éyo. Wpwrov uev ovy Tromjoouat Toy AOyov amd TOV 
THv eipwveiay e&nrmxoTwv, adels TO mpoouwaterOas Kal 
TOAANG Tept TOU WpaywaTos Aéyew* Kal apEouat mpwrov 
9 a ’ , e a 2 f | 99> ¢ \ 
amo THS eipwveias Kal optodpar avTny’ 6i8’ ovTws TOY 
elpwva diéEeuut, Totes tis éore xal eis Tiva TpoTrOV KaTe- 
vnvextau’ Kal ta adXa 81) Tay TraOnpatwv, GoTrep UTrEGE- 
pny, Wetpacopar Kata yévos pavepa Kabioravar. | 
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the first place, then, I will commence my account with 
those who have studied Irony’, dispensing with preface 
or many words about the matter. I will begin with Irony 
and define it; next I will set forth, in like manner, the 
nature of the Ironical man, and of the character into 
which he has drifted ; and then I will try, as I proposed, 
to make the other affections of the mind plain, each after 
its kind.] 


1 The Chapter on Irony (V in this ed.) stands first in the traditional 
order. 
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, a 
KOAQKELAS a. 


thy 6é€ KoNaKxelay UrrodaBor ay Tis utdiay aioypay 
elvat cuudépovaay Sé T@ KoNaxevovTt, Tov 5é KoaKa Tob- 
ovTOY TiWa WoTE Tropevopevoy aya eitreiv’ évOupy ws 
aroBXérovet mpos oe ot dvOpwrot; rodro ovdert Tav 
€y TH Toe yiveras WAH 7} aol NuooKipes “Ges Ev TH 
oT0G* TAELOVWY yap 7 TpLaxovTa avOperav KaOnpevanv 
Kal éumrecdvtos NOyou, Tis eln BéATLCTOS, at’ avTod ap~a- 
pévous tavtas emt TO dvowa avrod KatevexOnvar* Kat 
dda TowavTa Aeywv amd Tod ipatiov adedeiy KpoKda, 
Kal édv Te pos TO Tplywua THS Kehadys Vird MvevpaTos 
TpooevexOn axupov, Kap horoyhoat, Kal émiyeddoas Se 
eitrety’ Gpas; Ort Svoly cor nuepav ove évreTvynxa, 
TomMav éoynkas Tov Tuywva peoToy, Kaltrep, el Tis Kal 
GdNos, Exers mpos Ta Eryn pédatvay Thy Tpixa’ Kal dée- 
yovros 5€ avTov TL Tovs GAXNOUS olwTTaY KEdEvoAL, Kal 
érrawweoat 5€ axovovtos, Kal émrionpnvacbar be, et mrave- 
tat, op0as' Kat oxedypartTe vpuypms émuyeXaca TO TE 
iuatioy woar eis TO oTopa ws by ov Suvapevos KaTa- 
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I. THE FLATTERER. 


FLATTERY may be considered as a mode of companion- 
ship degrading but profitable to him who flatters. 

The Flatterer is a person who will say as he walks 
with another, ‘Do you observe how people are looking 
at you? ‘This happens to no man in Athens but you. 
A compliment was paid to you yesterday in the Porch. 
More than thirty persons were sitting there; the question 
was started, Who is our foremost man? Everyone men- 
tioned you first, and ended by coming back to your name’. 
With these and the like words, he will remove a morsel 
of wool from his patron’s coat; or, if a speck of chaff has 
been laid on the other’s hair by the wind, he will pick it 
off; adding with a laugh, ‘Do you see? Because I have 
not met you for two days, you have had your beard full 
of white hairs; although no one has darker hair for his 
years than you’, Then he will request the company to 
be silent while the great man is speaking, and will praise 
him, too, in his hearing, and mark his approbation at a 
pause with ‘True’; or he will laugh at a frigid joke, and 
stuff his cloak into his mouth as if he could not repress his 

6 
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a 9 
oyely TOY yédwTa’ Kal TOUS aTavTaVTas éTLOTHVAL Ke- 
h) A a a 
Aevoas Ews av avTos TrapérAOy’ Kal Tois qatdiows pHdra 
9 A “A a 
Kai aTriovs mpltayevos eicevéyxas Sodvat opavtos avTov 
a , \ a A 
kat pirncas Sé etmeiv’ ypnotov matpos veottia’ Kal 
U \ A \ ¢ A 9 9 , 
cuvwvoupevos Sé xpyTridas Tov Toda djoat elvat evpvOuc- 
‘Tepov tov virodnpatos’ Kal Tropevomévou impos Twa TeV 
didwy wpodpapov eirety Ott pos ae EpyeTat, Kal ava- 
la ef U 9 lA \ \ \ 9 
otpéwas, ott mponyyedxa. apéder O€ Kal Ta ex Yyuval- 
xeias aryopas Svaxoviaas Suvaros amrvevoti: Kal Tov éoTI- 
w@péevav TPOTOS emawécat Tv olvov, Kal TrapaKeEipevos 
? aA. e Aa b / \ ad 9 ‘ A 
eimeiv’ ws paraxds éobies* Kai Gpas vs Tév amo Tips 
Tpamretys dijoat TouTi dpa ws ypnotov éore Kal oe 
THOAL pn plyol, Kal et emtBarrea ba RauNeras Kal éTt 
TavTa Aéywv TepiotetAae avTov* Kal pny mpos TO ovs 
mpookurtTwy StariOupivew, Kal eis éxetvoy atroBdAérrwv 
Tos GAAOLS AaXElV* Kat TOD Taidds ev TS Deatpw adedo- 
pevos Ta TpocKeparaia avTOS VoTTpwecaL’ Kai THY 
oixiay djoar ed noyttextovncOa, Kal Tov a@ypoy ed 
mehuteicbar, Kal Thy eixova Gpmoiay elvat. 
[kal TO KehdrAaloy Tov KodNaKa éott Ocacacbat TraytTa 
4 \ , nm e 
Kal éyovTa Kal mpattovta ols yapieicPar virodap- 


Bave..] 
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amusement. He will request those whom he meets to 
stand still until ‘his Honour’ has passed. He will buy 
apples and pears, and bring them in and give to the 
children in the father’s presence; adding, with kisses, 
‘Chicks of a good father’. Also when he assists at the 
purchase of slippers, he will declare that the foot is more 
shapely than the shoe. If his patron is approaching a friend, 
he will run forward and say, ‘ He is coming to you’; and 
then, turning back, ‘I have announced you’. He is just the 
person, too, who can run errands to the Women’s Market 
without drawing breath. He is the first of the guests 
to praise the wine; and to say, as he reclines next the 
host, ‘How delicate is your fare!’ and (taking up some- 
thing from the table) ‘Now this—how excellent it is!’ He 
will ask his friend if he is cold, and if he would like to 
put on something more; and, before the words are spoken, 
will wrap him up. Moreover he will lean towards his ear 
and whisper with him; or will glance at him as he talks 
to the rest of the company. He will take the cushions 
from the slave in the theatre, and spread them on the seat 
with his own hands. He will say that his patron’s house 
is well built, that his land is well planted, and that his 
portrait is like. 

[In short the Flatterer may be observed saying and doing 
all things by which he conceives that he will gain favour.] 
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9 , fy 
dpeokeias 2. 


n O€ apéoxea éote pev, ws py TeptraPeiv, evrevkis 
ovc él tae Bertictm Hdovns wapacKevacTiKy, 6 5é 
é @ n vn p ’ 
apeckos apéder ToLovTds TLs olos ToppwOev mpocaryoped- 
cas xal avdpa xpatictov eimov cai Oavpacas ixavas 
apdorépats Tats yepot wn adtévat, cal prxpoyv TpoTrénas 
\ 3 c , 9 AN 4 4 bJ a 9 , 
Kal épwTnoas, Wore avTov OWerat, ETL émawav aTradXaT- 
tex$at' Kal trapaxrGeis 5é pos Siavtay py povoy, ® 
mapeott, BovrecOar apécxev, adda Kal r@ avtTidik@, iva 
wows elvar Sox xal rors Eévoug 5é eizretvy ws Stxau 
Grepa Aéyovet THY ToNTaV’ Kal Kexdnpévos Sé eri 
detirvoy Kedetoat Kadécat Ta Traiiia tov éoTiovta, Kat 
eiotovTa ginoat ovKouv sGpoiorepa élvat re TaTpl Kat 
4 a \ > . ¢é. / ‘ 
mpocayayouevos dirnoat nal wap avrdy xabiotacba 
\ A ‘ / 9 A , 9 , h 
Kai Tols wev ouptrailey autos A€ywV aoKos, TrEAEKUS, 
ra O€ éml THs yadtpbs éay KabevSery Gua OULBdpevos. 
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II, THE COMPLAISANT MAN. 


CoMPLAISANCE may be defined as a mode of address 
calculated to give pleasure, but nat with the best tendency. 

The Complaisant man is very much the kind of person 
who will hail one afar off with ‘my dear fellow’; and, after 
a large display of respect, seize and hold one by both 


hands. He will attend you a little way, and ask when 


he is to see you, and will take his leave with a compli- 
ment upon his lips. . Also when he is called in ta an 
arbitration he will seek to please, not gnly his principal, 
but the adversary as well, in order that he may be deemed 
impartial, He will say, too, that foreigners speak more 
justly than his fellow-citizens. Then when he is asked to 
dinner he will request the host to send for the children; 
and will say of them, when they come in, that they are as 
like their father as\@s@; and will draw them towards him, 
and kiss them, and establish them at his side,—playing 
with some of them, and himself saying ‘Wineskin’, ‘Hatchet’, 
and permitting others to go to sleep upon him, to his 
anguish, 
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III. THE SURLY MAN. 


SURLINESS is discourtesy in words. 

The Surly man is one who, when asked where so-and-so 
is, will say, ‘Don’t bother me’; or, when spoken to, will 
not reply. If he has anything for sale, instead of informing 
the buyers at what price he is prepared to sell it, he will 
ask them what he is to get for it. Those who send 
him presents with their compliments at feast-tide are 
told that he ‘will not touch’ their offerings. He cannot 
forgive a person who has besmirched him by accident, or 
pushed him, or trodden upon his foot. Then if a friend 
asks him for a subscription he will say that he cannot give 
one; but will come with it by and by and remark that he 
is losing this money also. When he stumbles in the street 
he is apt to swear at the stone. He will not endure to wait 
long for anyone; nor will he consent to sing, or to recite, 
or to dance. He is apt also not to pray to the gods. 
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IV. THE ARROGANT MAN. 


ARROGANCE is a Certain scorn for all the world beside 
oneself. 

The Arrogant man is one who will say to a person who 
is in a hurry that he will see him after dinner when he 
is taking his walk. He will profess to recollect benefits 
which he has conferred. As he saunters in the streets, 
he will decide cases for those who have made him their 
referee. When he is nominated to public offices he will 
protest his inability to accept them, alleging that he is too 
busy. He will not permit himself to give any man the 
first greeting. He is apt to order persons who have any- 
thing to sell, or who wish to hire anything from him, to 
come to him at daybreak. When he walks in the streets 
he will not speak to those whom he meets, keeping his 
head bent down, or at other times, when so it pleases him, 
erect. If he entertains his friends, he will not dine with 
them himself, but will appoint a subordinate to preside. 
As soon as he sets out on a journey, he will send some one 
forward to say that he is coming. He is not likely to 
admit a visitor when he is anointing himself, or bathing, 
or at table. It is quite in his manner, too, when he 
is reckoning with any one, to bid his slave push the 
counters apart, set down the total, and charge it to the 
other’s account. In writing a letter, he will not say ‘I 
should be much obliged’, but ‘I wish it to be thus and 
thus’; or ‘I have sent to you for’ this or that: or ‘You 
will attend to this strictly’: or ‘Without a moment’s delay’, 
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V. THE IRONICAL MAN. 


IRony, roughly defined, would seem to be an affectation 
of the worse in word or deed. 

The Ironical Man is one who goes up to his enemies, 
and volunteers to chat with them, instead of showing hatred. 
He will praise to their faces those whom he attacked be- 
hind their backs, and will sympathise with them in their 
defeats. He will show forgiveness to his revilers, and ex- 
cuse things said against him; and he will talk blandly to 
persons who are smarting under a wrong. When people 
wish to see him in a hurry, he will desire them to call 
again. He will never confess to anything that he is doing, 
but will always say that he is thinking about it. He will 
pretend that he has ‘just arrived’, or that he ‘ was too late’, 
or that he ‘was unwell’. To applicants for a loan or a 
subscription he will say that he has no money; when he 
has anything for sale he will deny that he means to sell ; 
or, when he does wof mean to sell, he will pretend that he 
does. Hearing, he will affect not to have heard, seeing, 
not to have seen; if he has made an admission, he will say 
that he does not remember it. Sometimes he has ‘been 
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considering the question’; sometimes he does ‘not know’ ; 
sometimes he is ‘surprised’; sometimes it is ‘the very con- 
clusion’ at which he ‘ once arrived’ himself. And, in gene- 
ral, he is very apt to use this kind of phrase: ‘I do not 
believe it’: ‘I do not understand it’: ‘I am astonished’. 
Or he will say that he has heard it from some one else: 
‘This, however, was not the story that he told me’. ‘The 
thing surprises me’: ‘Don’t tell me’: ‘I do not know how 
I am to disbelieve you, or to condemn him’: ‘Take care 
that you are not too credulous’. Pi 

[Such the speethes, such the doublings and retractions’ 
to which the Ironical man will resort. Disingenuous ahd 
designing characters 4te in truth to be shunned more care- 
fully than vipers. ] 
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VI. THE BOASTFUL MAN. 


. BoOASTFULNESS would seem to be, in fact, pretension 
to advantages which one does not possess. 

The Boastful Man is one who will stand in the bazaar 
talking to foreigners of the great sums which he has at sea ; 
he will discourse of the vastness of his money-lending busi- 
ness, and the extent of his personal gains and losses; and, 
while thus drawing the long-bow, will send his boy to the 
bank,.where he keeps—tenpence. He loves, also, to im- 
pose upon his companion by the road with a story of how 
he served with Alexander, and on what terms he was with 
him, and what a number of gemmed cups he brought 
home ; contending, too, that the Asiatic artists are superior 
to those of Europe; and all this when he has never been 
anywhere out of Attica. Then he will say that a letter has 
come from Antipater—‘ this is the third’—requiring his pre- 
sence in Macedonia; and that, though he was offered the 
privilege of exporting timber free of duty, he has declined 
it, that no person whatever may be able to traduce him 
further for being more friendly than is becoming with Mace- 
donia. He will state, too, that in the famine his outlay came 
to more than five talents in presents to the distressed citi- 
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zens; (‘he never could say No’;) and actually, although 
the persons sitting near him are strangers, he will request 
one of them to set up the counters; when, reckoning by 
sums of six hundred drachmas or of a mina, and plausibly 
assigning names to each of these, he will make a total of as 
many as ten talents. This, he will say, was what he con- 
tributed in the way of charities; adding that he does not 
count any of the trierarchies or public services which he 
has performed. Also he will go up to the sellers of the 
best horses, and pretend that he desires to buy; or, visiting 
the upholstery mart, he will ask to see draperies to the 
value of two talents, and quarrel with his slave for having 
come out without gold. When he is living in a hired house 
he will say (to any one who does not know better) that it 
is the family mansion ; but that he means to sell it, as he 
finds it too small for his entertainments. 
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VII. THE MAN OF PETTY AMBITION. 


Pretty Ambition would seem to be a mean craving for 
distinction. 


The man of Petty Ambition is one who, when asked to 
dinner, will be anxious to be placed next to the host at table.. 
He will take his son away to Delphi to have his hair cut. 
He will be careful, too, that his attendant shall be an Aethi- 
_ opian: and when he pays a mina he will cause the slave to 
pay it with a new coin. Also he will have his hair cut very 
frequently, and will keep his teeth white; he will change his 
clothes, too, while still good; and will anoint himself with 
unguent. In the Marketplace he will frequent the bankers’ 
tables ; in the gymnasia he will haunt those places where 
the young men take exercise; in the theatre, when there is 
a representation, he will sit near the Generals, For himself. 
he will buy nothing, but will make purchases on commission’ 
for foreign friends—pickled olives to go to Byzantium, La- 
conian hounds for Cyzicus, Hymettian honey for Rhodes ; 
and will talk thereof to people at Athens. Also he is 
very much the person to keep a monkey; to get a satyr 
ape, Sicilian doves, deerhorn dice, Thurian vases of the 
approved rotundity, walking-sticks with the true Laconian 
curve, and a curtain with Persians embroidered upon it. 
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He will have a little court provided with an arena for wrest- 
ling and a ball-alley, and will go about lending it to philo- 
sophers, sophists, drill-sergeants, musicians, for their dis- 
_ plays ; at which he himself will appear upon the scene rather 
late, in order that the spectators may say one to another, 
‘This is the owner of the palaestra.’ When he has sacri- 
ficed an ox, he will nail up the skin of the forehead, wreathed 
with large garlands, opposite the entrance, in order that 
those who come in may see that he has sacrificed an ox. 
When he has been taking part in a procession of the knights, 
he will give the rest of his accoutrements to his slave to 
carry home ; but, after putting on his cloak, will walk about 
the market-place in his spurs. He is apt, also, to buy a 
little ladder for his domestic jackdaw, and to make a little 
brass shield, wherewith the jackdaw shall hop upon the 
ladder. Or if his little Melitean dog has died, he will put 
up a little memorial slab, with the inscription, A SCION OF 
MELITA. If he has dedicated a brass ring in the temple of 
Asclepius, he will wear it to a wire with daily burnishings 
and oilings. It is just like him, too, to obtain from the 
presidents of the Senate by private arrangement the privi- 
lege of reporting the sacrifice to the people ; when, having 
provided himself with a smart white cloak and put on a 
wreath, he will come forward and say : ‘Athenians! we, the 
presidents of the Senate, have been sacrificing to the Mother 
of the Gods meetly and auspiciously ; receive ye her good 
gifts!’ Having made this announcement he will go home 
to his wife and declare that he is supremely fortunate. 
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VIII. THE LATE-LEARNER. 


LATE-LEARNING would seem to mean the pursuit of exer- 
cises for which one is too old. 

The Late-Learner is one who will study passages for 
recitation when he is sixty, and break down in repeating 
them over his wine. He will take lessons from his son 
in ‘Right Wheel,’ ‘Left Wheel,’ ‘ Right-about-face.’ At 
the festival of a hero he will match himself against the 
boys for a torch-race; nay, it is just like him, if haply 
he is invited to a temple of Heracles, to throw off his 
cloak and seize the ox in order to bend its neck back. 
He will go into the palaestras and try an encounter; at 
a conjuror’s performance he will sit out three or four 
audiences, trying to learn the songs by heart; and when 
he is initiated into the rites of Sabazius he will be eager 
to acquit himself best in the eyes of the priest. Riding 
into the country on another’s horse, he will practise his 
horsemanship by the way ; and, falling, will break his head. 
On a tenth-day festival he will assemble persons to play the 
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flute with him He will play at fadZaux vivants with his 
footman ; and will have matches at archery and javelin- 
throwing with his children’s attendant, whom he exhorts, at 
the same time, to learn from /im,—as if the other knew 
nothing about it either. At the bath he will wriggle fre- 
quently, as if wrestling, in order that he may appear 
educated ; and when women are near he will practise danc- 
ing-steps, warbling his own accompaniment. 
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IX. THE UNSEASONABLE MAN. 


UNSEASONABLENESS consists in a chance meeting dis- 
agreeable to those who meet. 

The Unseasonable man is one who will go up to a busy 
person, and open his heart to him. He will serenade his 
mistress when she has a fever. He will address himself to 
a man who has been cast in a surety-suit, and request him 
to become his security. He will come to give evidence 
when the trial is over. When he is asked to a wedding 
he will inveigh against womankind. He will propose a 
walk to those who have just come off a long journey. He 
has a knack, also, of bringing a higher bidder to him who 
has already found his market. He loves to rise and go 
through a long story to those who have heard it and know 
it by heart ; he is zealous, too, in charging himself with offices 
which one would rather not have done, but is ashamed to 
decline. When people are sacrificing and incurring expense 
he will come to demand his interest. If he is present at the 
flogging of a slave, he will relate how a slave of his own was 
once beaten in the same way—and hanged himself; or, as- 
sisting at an arbitration, he will persist in embroiling the 
parties when they both wish to be reconciled. And when 
he is minded to dance he will seize upon another person 
who is not yet drunk. ° 
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X. THE OFFICIOUS MAN. 


OFFICIOUSNESS would seem to be, in fact, a well- 
meaning presumption in word or deed. | 

‘The Officious man is one who will rise and promise 
things beyond his power ; and who, when an arrangement is 
admitted to be just, will oppose it, and be refuted. He will 
insist, too, on the slave mixing more wine than the company 
can finish ; he will separate combatants, even those whom 
he does not know; he will undertake to show the path, and 
after all be. unable to find his way. Also he will go up to 
his commanding officer, and ask when he means to give 
battle, and what is to be his order for the day after to- 
morrow. When the doctor forbids him to give wine to the 
invalid, he will say that he wishes to try an experiment, and 
‘will drench the sick man. Also he will inscribe upon a 
deceased woman’s tombstone the name of her husband, 
of her father, and of her mother, as well as her own, with 
the place of her birth; recording further that ‘ All these 
were Estimable Persons.’ And when he is about to take 
an oath he will say to the bystanders, ‘ This is es no means 
the first that I have taken.’ 
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XI. THE UNPLEASANT MAN. 


UNPLEASANTNESS may be defined as a mode of address 
which gives harmless annoyance. 

The Unpleasant man is one who will come in and awake 
a person who has just gone to sleep, in order to chat with 
him. He will detain people who are on the very point of 
sailing ; indeed he will go up to them and request them to 
wait until he has taken a stroll. He will take his child from 
the nurse, and feed it from his own mouth, and chirp 
endearments to it, calling it ‘papa’s little rascal.’ He is 
apt, also, to ask before his relations, ‘Tell me, mammy, 
—when you were bringing me into the world, how went the 
time?’ He will say that he has cool cistern-water at his 
house, and a garden with many fine vegetables, and a cook 
who understands dressed dishes. His house, he will say, is 
a perfect inn—always crammed; and his friends are like the 
pierced cask—he can never fill them with his benefits. Also, 
when he entertains, he will show off the qualities of his para- 
site to his guest ; and will say, too, in an encouraging tone 
over the wine that the amusement of the company has 
been provided for. 
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XII. THE OFFENSIVE MAN. 


OFFENSIVENESS is distressing neglect of the person. 


The Offensive man is one who will go about with a 
scrofulous or leprous affection, or with his nails overgrown, 
and say that these are hereditary complaints with him; his 
father had them, and his grandfather, and it is not easy to 
be smuggled into zs family...He will use rancid oil to 
anoint himself at the bath; and will go forth into the 
Marketplace wearing a thick tunic, and a very light cloak, 
covered with stains. 
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XIII. THE STUPID MAN. 


STUPIDITY may be defined as mental slowness in speech 
and action. 

The Stupid man is one who, after doing a sum and 
setting down the total, will ask the person sitting next him 
‘What does it come to?’ When he is defendant in an action, 
and it is about to come on, he will forget it and go into the 
country ; when he is a spectator in the theatre he will be 
left behind slumbering in solitude. If he has been given 
anything, and has put it away himself, he will look for it 
and be unable to find it. When the death of a friend is 
announced to him in order that he may come to the house, 
his face will grow dark—tears will come into his eyes—and 
he will say ‘Heaven be praised!’ He is apt, too, when he 
receives payment of a debt, to call witnesses; and m 
winter-time to quarrel with his slave for not having bought 
cucumbers ; and to make his children wrestle and run races 
until he has exhausted them. If he is cooking a leek him- 
self in the country he will put salt into the pot twice, and 
make it uneatable. When it is raining he will obsetve 
‘Well, the smell from the sky is delicious’ (when others of 
course say ‘from the earth’:) or if he is asked ‘How many 
corpses do you suppose have been carried out at the 
Sacred Gate?’ he will reply, ‘I so wish that you c or I had 
as many,’ 7 
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XIV.- THE BOor. 


BoorISHNESS would seem to be ignorance offending 
against propriety. | 

The Boor is one who, having drunk a posset, will go 
into the Ecclesia. He vows that thyme smells sweeter than 
any perfume ; he wears his shoes too large for his feet; he 
talks in a loud voice. He distrusts his friends and relatives, 
but talks confidentially to his own servants on the most 
important matters; and recounts all the news from the 
Ecclesia to the hired labourers working on his land. Wear- 
ing a cloak which does not reach the knee, he will sit down. 
He shows surprise and wonder at nothing else, but will 
stand still and gaze when he sees an ox or an ass or a goat 
in the streets. He is apt also to take things out-of the 
storeroom and eat them; and to drink his wine rather 
strong. He will help the bakery-maid to grind the corn for 
the use of the household and for his own; he will eat his 
breakfast while he shakes down hay for his beasts of burden; 
he will answer a knock at the door himself, and call the 
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dog to him, and take hold of his nose, saying ‘ This 
fellow looks after the place and the house.’ When he 
is given a piece of money he will reject it, saying that 
it is too smooth, and thereupon will take another instead ; 
and if he has lent his plough, or a basket or sickle or 
bag, and remembers it as he lies awake, he will ask it 
back in the middle of the night. On his way down to 
Athens he will ask the first man that he meets how hides 
and salt-fish were selling, and whether the archon cele- 
brates the New Moon to-day; adding immediately that 
he means to have his hair cut when he gets to town, and 
at the same visit to bring some salt-fish from Archias as 
he goes by. He will also sing at the bath; and will drive 
nails into his shoes. 
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XV. THE SHAMELESS MAN, 


SHAMELESSNESS may be defined as neglect of reputation 
for the sake of base gain. 

The Shameless man is one who, in the first place, will 
go and borrow from the creditor whose money he is with- 
holding. Then, when he has been sacrificing to the gods, 
he will put away the salted remains, and will himself dine 
out; and, calling up his attendant, will give him bread and 
meat taken from the table, saying in the hearing of all, 
‘Feast, most worshipful.’ In marketing, again, he will 
remind the butcher of any service which he may have rend- 
ered him; and, standing near the scales, will throw in some 
meat, if he can, or else a bone for his soup: if he gets it, it 
is well; if not, he will snatch up a piece of tripe from the 
counter, and go off laughing. Again, when he has taken 
places at the theatre for his foreign visitors, he will see the 
performance without paying his own share; and will bring 
his sons, too, and their attendant the next day. When 
anyone secures a good bargain, he will ask to be given part 
in it. He will go to another man’s house and borrow 
barley, or sometimes bran; and moreover will insist upon 
the lenders delivering it at his door. He is apt, also, to go 
up to the coppers in the baths,—to plunge the ladle in, amid 
the cries of the bath-man,—and to souse himself; saying 
that he has had his bath, and then, as he departs,—‘ No 
thanks to you!” 
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XVI. THE RECKLESS MAN. 


RECKLESSNESS is tolerance of shame in word and deed. 

The Reckless man is one who will lightly take an oath, 
being proof against abuse, and capable of giving it; in 
character a coarse fellow, defiant of decency, ready to do 
anything ; just the person to dance the cordax, sober and 
without a mask, in a comic chorus. At a conjuror’s per- 
formance, too, he will collect the péace, going along from 
man to man, and wrangling with those who have the free- 
pass and claim to see the show for nothing. He is apt, 
also, to become an inn-keeper or a tax-farmer; he will 
decline no sort of disreputable trade, a crier’s, a cook’s ; he 
will gamble, and neglect to maintain his mother ; he will be 
arrested for theft, and spend more time in prison than in his 
own house. 

And he would seem, too, to be one of these persons who 
collect and call crowds ahout them, ranting in a loud cracked 
voice and haranguing them; meanwhile some will approach, 
and others go away without hearing him out; but to some he 
gives the first chapter of his story, to others an epitome, to 
others a fragment; and the time which he chooses for 
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parading his recklessness is always when there is some pub- 
lic gathering. Great is he, too, in lawsuits, now as defendant, 
now as prosecutor; sometimes excusing himself on oath, 
sometimes attending the court with a box of papers in the 
breast of his cloak and satchels of note-books in his hands. 
He will not disdain either to be a captain of Marketplace — 
hucksters, but will readily lend them money, exacting, as 
interest upon ten-pence, two-pence half-penny a day; and 
will make the round of the cook-shops, the fish-mongers, the 
fish-picklers, thrusting into his cheek the interest which he 
levies on their gains. 

[These are troublesome persons, for their tongues are 
easily set wagging abusively; and they talk in so loud a 
voice that the Marketplace and the workshops resound 
with them. | , 
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XVII. THE GROSS MAN. 


GROSSNESS is not difficult to define ; it is obtrusive and 
objectionable pleasantry. 

The Gross man is one who will insult freeborn women ; 
who, in a theatre, will applaud when others cease, and 
hiss the actors who please the rest of the spectators. When 
the Marketplace is full, he will go up to the place where 
nuts or myrtleberries or fruits are sold, and stand munch- 
ing while he chatters to the seller. Then he will call 
by name'to a passer-by with whom he is not familiar; 
or if he chance to see persons in a hurry, he will cry 
‘stop’; or he will go up to a man who has lost a great 
lawsuit and is leaving the court, and will congratulate 
him. He will do his own marketing, and hire flute- 
players; moreover he will show to everyone who meets 
him the provisions that he has bought, with an invitatfon 
to come and eat them; and will explain, as he stands 
at the door of a barber’s or perfumer’s shop, that he means 
to get drunk. His mother having gone out to the sooth-. 
sayer’s, he will use words of evil omen; or when people 
are praying and pouring libations, he will drop his cup, 
and laugh as if he had done something clever. Also, 
when the flute is being played to him, he alone of all 
the company will beat time with his hands, and trill an 
accompaniment; and will reprove the player, asking why 
she did not stop sooner. And when he desires to spit, he 
will spit across the table at the cupbearer. 
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XVIII. THE GARRULOUS MAN. 


GARRULITY is the discoursing of much and ill-con- 
sidered talk. 

The Garrulous Man is one who will sit down beside 
a person whom he does not know, and first pronounce 
a panegyric on his own wife; then relate his dream of 
last night; then go through in detail what he has had 
for dinner. Then, warming to the work, he will remark 
that the men of the present day are greatly inferior to 
the ancients; and how cheap wheat has become in the 
market ; and what a number of foreigners are in town; 
and that, if Zeus would send rain, the crops would be 
better; and that he will work his land next year; and 
how hard it is to live; and that Damippus set up a very 
large torch at the Mysteries; and ‘How many columns 
has the Odeum?’; and that yesterday he was unwell; 
and *What is the day of the month?’; and that the 
Mysteries are in Boedromion, the Apaturia in Pyanepsion, 
the Dionysia in Poseideon. Nor, if he is tolerated, will 
he ever desist. 

[He who would not have a fever must shake off such 
persons, and thrust them aside, and make his escape. 
It is hard to bear with those who cannot discern between 


the time to trifle and the time to work. | 
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XIX. THE LOQUACIOUS MAN. 


Loquacirty, if one should wish to define it, would seem 
to be an incontinence of talk. 

The Loquacious Man is one who will say to those whom 
he meets, if they speak a word to him, that they are quite 
wrong, and that 4e knows all about it, and that, if they 
listen to him, they will learn: then while one is answering 
him, he will put in, ‘Do you tell me so?—don’t forget what 
you are going to say’: or ‘Thanks for reminding me’; or 
‘How much one gets from a little talk, to be sure!’: or 
‘By-the-bye’—: or ‘Yes! you have seen it in a moment’: 
or ‘I have been watching you all along to see if you would 
come to the same conclusion as I did’: and other such 


cues will he make for himself, so that his victim has not | 


even breathing-time. Aye, and when he has prostrated a 
few lonely stragglers, he is apt to march next upon large, 
compact bodies, and to rout them in the midst of their 
occupations. Indeed he will go into the schools and the 
palaestras, and hinder the boys from getting on with their 
lessons, by chattering at this rate to the trainers and masters. 
When people say that they are going, he loves to escort 
them, and to see them safe into their houses. On learning 
the news from the Ecclesia, he hastens to report it; and to 
relate, in addition, the old story of the battle in Aristophon 
9—2 
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[the orator]’s year, and of the Lacedaemonian victory in Ly- 
sander’s time; also of the speech for which he himself once 
’ got glory in the assembly; and he will throw in some abuse 
of ‘the masses’, too, in the course of his narrative; so that 
the hearers will either forget what it was about, or fall into 
a doze, or desert him in the middle and make their escape. 
Then on a jury he will hinder his fellows from coming to 
a verdict, at a theatre from seeing the play, at a dinner- 
party, from eating; saying that ‘it is hard for a chatterer to 
be silent’, and that this tongue z// run, and that he could 
not hold it though he should be thought a greater chatterer 
than a swallow. Nay, he will endure to be the butt of his 
own children, when, drowsy at last, they make their request 
to him in these terms—‘ Papa, chatter to us, that we may 
fall asleep!’ 
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XX. THE NEWSMAKER. 


NEWSMAKING is the framing of fictitious sayings and 
doings at the pleasure of him who makes news. 

The Newsmaker is a person who, when he meets his 
friend, will assume a demure air, and ask with a smile— 
‘Where are you from, and what are your tidings? What 
news have you to give about this affair? And then he will 
reiterate the question—‘Is anything fresh rumoured? Well 
certainly these are glorious tidings!’ Then, without allow- 
Ing the other to answer, he will go on—‘What say you? 
You have heard nothing? I flatter myself that J can treat 
you to some news’; and he has a soldier, or a slave of 
Asteius the fluteplayer, or Lycon the contractor, just arrived 
from the field of battle, from whom he says that he has 
heard of it. In fact the authorities for his statements are 
always such that no one can possibly lay hold ypon them. 
Quoting these, he relates how Polysperchon and the king 
have won the battle, and ‘Cassander has been taken 
alive; and if anyone says to him, ‘But do you believe 
this ?,—‘Why’, he will answer, ‘the town rings with it! 
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The report grows firmer and firmer—everyone is agreed 
—they all give the same account of the battle’: adding that 
the hash has been dreadful; and that he can tell it, too, 
from the faces of the Government—he observes that they 
have all changed countenance. He speaks also of having 
heard privately that the authorities have a man hid in a house 
who came just five days ago from Macedonia, and who knows 
it all. And in narrating all this—only think!—he will be 
plausibly pathetic, saying ‘Unlucky Cassander! Poor fellow! 
Do you see what fortune is? Well, well, he was a strong 
man once...’: adding ‘No one but you must know this’— 
when he has run up to everybody in town with the news. 

[It is a standing puzzle to me what object such men can 
have in their inventions; for, besides telling falsehoods, they 
incur positive loss. Often have cloaks been lost by those 
of them who draw groups round them at the baths; often has 
judgment gone by default against those who were winning 
battles or seafights in the Porch; and some there are who, 
while mounting the imaginary breach, have missed their 
dinner. What porch is there, what workshop, what part 
of the Marketplace which they do not haunt all day long, 
exhausting the patience of their hearers in this way, and 
wearying them to death with their fictions?] 
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XXI, THE EVIL-SPEAKER. 


THE habit of Evil-speaking is a bent of the mind to- 
wards putting things in the worst light. 

The Evil-speaker is one who, when asked who so-and-so 
is, will reply, in the style of genealogists, ‘I will begin with 
his parentage. This person’s father was originally called 
Sosias; in the ranks he came to rank as Sosistratus; and, 
when he was enrolled in his deme, as Sosidemus. His 
mother, I may add, is a noble damsel of Thrace—at least 
she is called ‘my life’ in the language of Corinth—and they 
say that such ladies are esteemed noble in their own country. 
Our friend himself, as might be expected from his parentage, 
is—a rascally scoundrel’, He is very fond, also, of saying 
to one: ‘Of course—/ understand that sort of thing; you — 
do not err in your way of describing it to our friends | 
and me. These women snatch the passers-by out of the 
very street... That is a house which has not the best of charac- 
ters...Really there zs something in that proverb about the 
women...In short, they havea trick of gossiping with men,— 
and they answer the hall-door themselves’. | 

It is just like him, too, when others are speaking evil, to 
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join in:—‘And J hate that man above all men. He Jooks a 
scoundrel—it is written on his face: and his baseness—it 
defies description. Here is a proof—he allows his wife, 
who brought him six talents of dowry and has borne him a 
child, three farthings for the luxuries of the table; and 
makes her wash with cold water on Poseidon’s day’. When 
he is sitting with others he loves to criticise one who has 
just left the circle; nay, if he has found an occasion, he 
will not abstain from abusing his own relations. Indeed he 
will say all manner of injurious things of his friends. and 
relatives, and of the dead; misnaming slander ‘plain speak- 
ing’, ‘republican candour’, ‘independence’, and making it 
the chief pleasure of his life. 

[Thus can the sting of ill temper produce in men the 
character of insanity and frenzy. ] 
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XXII. THE GRUMBLER. 


GRUMBLING is undue censure of one’s portion. 

The Grumbler is one who, when his friend has sent him 
a present from his table, will say to the bearer, ‘You grudged 
me my soup and my poor wine, or you would have asked 
me to dinner’. He will be annoyed with Zeus, not for not rain- 
ing, but for raining too late; and, if he finds a purse on the 
road, ‘Ah’, he will say, ‘but I have never found a treasure!’. 
When he has bought a slave cheap after much coaxing of 
the seller, ‘It is strange’, he will remark, ‘if I have got a 
sound lot such a bargain’. To one who brings him the 
good news, ‘A son is born to you’, he will reply, ‘If you add 
that I have lost half my property, you will speak the truth’. 
When he has won a lawsuit by a unanimous verdict, he will 
find fault with the composer of his speech for having left 
out several of the points in his case. If a subscription has 
been raised for him by his friends, and someone says to him 
‘Cheer up!’—‘Cheer up?’ he will answer; ‘when I have to 
refund his money to every man, and to be grateful besides, 
as if I had been done a service!’ 
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XXIII. THE DISTRUSTFUL MAN. 


DISTRUSTFULNESS is a presumption that all men are 
unjust. 
The Distrustful man is one who, having sent his slave to 
market, will send another to ascertain what price he gave. 
He will carry his money himself, and sit down every two- 
hundred yards’to count it. He will ask his wife in bed if 
she has locked the wardrobe, and if the cupboard has been 
sealed, and the bolt put upon the hall-door; and if the reply 
is ‘Yes,’ not the less will he forsake the blankets and run 
about shoeless to inspect all these matters, and barely thus 
find sleep. He will demand his interest from his creditors 
in the presence of witnesses, to prevent the possibility of 
their repudiating the debt, He is apt also to send his cloak 
to be cleaned, not to the best workman, but wherever he 
_ finds sterling security for the fuller. When anyone comes 
to ask the loan of cups he will, if possible, refuse; but if 
perchance it is an intimate friend gr a relation, he will almost 
assay the cups in the fire, and weigh them, and do everything 
but take security, before he lends them. Also he will order 
his slave, when he attends him, to walk in front and not 
behind, as a precaution against his running away in the 
street. To persons who have bought something of him and 
say, ‘How much is it? Enter it in your books, for I am 
too busy to send the money yet,’—he will reply; ‘Do not 
trouble yourself; if you are not at leisure, I will accompany 


you.’ . 
° 
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XXIV. THE PENURIOUS MAN. 


PENURIOUSNESS is too strict attention td profit and loss. 

The Penurious man is one who, while the month is 
current, will come to one’s house and ask for a half-obol. 
When he is at table with others he will count how many 
cups each of them has drunk; and will pour a smaller liba- 
tion to Artemis than any of the company. Whenever a 
person has made a good bargain for him and charges him 
with it, he will say that it is too dear. When a servant has 
broken a jug or a plate he will take the value out of his 
Tations; or, if his wife has dropped a three-farthing piece, he 
is capable of moving the furniture and the sofas and the 
wardrobes, and of rummaging in the curtains. Ifhe has any- 
thing to sell he will dispose of it at such a price that the 
buyer shall have no profit. He is not likely to let one eat 
a fig from his garden, or walk through his land, or pick up 
one of the olives or dates that lie on the ground; and he 
will inspect his boundaries day by day to see if they remain 
the same. He is apt, also, to enforce the right of distrain- 
ing, and to exact compound interest. When he feasts the 
men of his parish, the cutlets set before them will be small: 
when he markets, he will come in having bought nothing. 

10—2 
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And he will forbid his wife to lend salt, or a lamp-wick, or 
_cummin, or verjuice, or meal for sacrifice, or garlands, or 
cakes; saying that these trifles come to much in the year. 
Then in general it may be noticed that the moneyboxes of © 
the penurious are mouldy, and the keys rusty; that they 
themselves wear their cloaks scarcely reaching to the thigh ; 
that they anoint themselves from very small oil-flasks; that 
they have their hair cut close; that they take off their shoes 
in the middle of the day; and that they are urgent with the 
fuller to let their cloak have plenty of earth, in order that it 
may not soon be soiled. 
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XXV. THE MEAN MAN. 


MEANNESS is an excessive indifference to honour where 
expense is concerned. 

The Mean man is one who, when he has gained the prize 
in a tragic contest, will dedicate a wooden scroll to Diony- 
sus, having had it inscribed with his own name. When sub- 
scriptions for the treasury are being made, he will rise in 
silence from his place in the Ecclesia, and go out from the 
midst. When he is celebrating his daughter’s marriage he 
will sell the flesh of the animal sacrificed, except the parts 
due to the priest; and will hire the attendants at the marrvi- 
age festival on condition that they find their own board. 
When he is trierarch he will spread the steersman’s rugs 
under him on the deck, and put his own away. He is apt, 
also, not to send his children to school when there is a festi- 
val of the Muses, but to say that they are unwell, in order 
that they may not contribute. Again, when he has bought 
provisions, he will himself carry the meat and the vegetables 
from the marketplace in the bosom of his cloak. When he 
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has sent his cloak to be scoured he will keep the house. If 
_ a friend is raising a subscription, and has spoken to him 
about it, he will turn out of the street when he descries him 
approaching, and will go home by aroundabout way. Then 
he will not buy a maid for his wife, though she brought him 
a dower; but will hire from the Women’s Market the girl 
who is to attend her on the occasions when she goes out. 
He will wear his shoes patched with cobbler’s work, and say 
that it is as strong as horn. He will sweep out his house 
when he gets up, and polish the sofas; and in sitting down 
he will twist aside the coarse cloak which he wears himself. 
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XXVI. THE AVARICIOUS MAN. 


AVARICE is excessive desire of base gain. 

The Avaricious man is one who, when he entertains, 
will not set enough bread upon the table. He will borrow 
from a guest staying in his house. When he makes a dis- 
tribution he will say that the distributor is entitled to a 
double share, and thereupon will help himself. When he 
sells wine he will sell it watered to his own friend. He will 
seize the opportunity of taking his boys to the play when 
the lessees of the theatre grant free admission. Ifhe travels 
on the public service, he will leave at home the money al- 
lowed to him by the State, and will borrow of his colleagues 
in the embassy; he will load his servant with more baggage 
than he can carry, and give him shorter rations than any 
other master does; he will demand, too, his strict share of 
the presents,—and sell it. When he is anointing himself at 
the bath he will say to the slave-boy, ‘ Why, this oil that you 
have bought is rancid’—and will use someone else’s. He 
is apt to claim his part of the halfpence found by his servants 
in the streets, and to cry ‘Shares in the luck!’ Having sent 
his cloak to be scoured he will borrow another from an 
acquaintance, and delay to restore it for several days, until 
it is demanded back. a 

These, again, are traits of his. He will weigh out their 
rations to his household with his own hands, using ‘the 
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measure of the frugal king,’ with the bottom dinted inward, 
and carefully brushing the rim. He will buy a thing pri- 
vately when a friend seems ready to sell it on reasonable 
terms, and will dispose of it at a raised price. It is just 
like him, too, when he is paying a debt of thirty minas, to 
withhold four drachmas. Then if his sons, through ill- 
health, do not attend the school throughout the month, he 
will make a proportionate deduction from the payment ; and 
all through Anthesterion he will not send them to their 
lessons because there are so many festivals, and he does not 
wish to pay the fees. When he is receiving rent from a 
slave he will demand in addition the discount charged on 
the copper money; also in going through the accounts of his 
manager [he will challenge small items]. Entertaining his 
clansmen, he will beg a dish from the common table for his 
own servants; and will register the half-radishes left over 
from the repast, in order that the attendants may not get 
them. Again, when he travels with acquaintances he will 
make use of their servants, but will let his own slave out 
for hire; nor will he place the proceeds to the common ac- 
count. It is just like him, too, when a club-dinner is held 
at his house, to secrete some of the firewood, lentils, vinegar, 
salt, and lamp-oil placed at his disposal. If a friend, or a 
friend’s daughter, is to be married, he will go abroad a little 
while before, in order to avoid giving a wedding present. 
And he will borrow from his acquaintances things of a kind 
that no one would ask back,—or readily take back, if it 
were proposed to restore them. 
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XXVII. THE COWARD. 


CowaRrDICE would seem to be, in fact, a shrinking of 
the soul through fear. 

The Coward is one who, on a voyage, will protest that 
the promontories are privateers; and, if a high sea gets up, 
will ask if there is any one on board who has not been > 
initiated. He will put up his head and ask the steersman 
if he is half-way, and what he thinks of the face of the 
heavens; remarking to the person sitting next him that 
a certain dream makes him feel uneasy; and he will take 
off his tunic and give it to his slave; or he will beg them to 
put him ashore. 

On land also, when he is campaigning, he will call to 
him those who are going out to the rescue, and bid them 
come and stand by him and look about them first; saying 
that it is hard to make out which is the enemy. Hearing 
shouts and seeing men falling, he will remark to those who 
stand by him that he has forgotten in his haste to bring his 
sword, and will run to the tent; where, having sent his slave 
out to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, he will hide 
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the sword under his pillow, and then spend a long time in 
pretending to look for it. And seeing from the tent a 
wounded comrade being carried in, he will run towards him 
and cry ‘Cheer up!’; he will take him into his arms and 
carry him; he will tend and sponge him; he will sit by him 
and keep the flies off his wound—in short he will do any- 
thing rather than fight with the enemy. Again, when the 
trumpeter has sounded the signal for battle, he will cry, as 
he sits in the tent, ‘Bother! you will not allow the man to 
get a wink of sleep with your perpetual bugling!’ Then, 
covered with blood from the other’s wound, he will meet 
those who are returning from the fight, and announce to 
them, ‘I have run some risk to save one of our fellows;’ 
and he will bring in the men of his parish and of his tribe 
to see his patient, at the same time explaining to each of 
them that he carried him with his own hands to the tent. 


Il 
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XXVIII. THE SUPERSTITIOUS MAN. 


SUPERSTITION would seem to be simply cowardice in 
regard to the supernatural. 

The Superstitious man is one who will wash his hands at 
a fountain, sprinkle himself from a temple-font, put a bit of 
laurel-leaf into his mouth, and so go about for the day. If 
a weasel run across his path, he will not pursue his walk 
until someone else has traversed the road, or until he has 
thrown three stones across it. When he sees a serpent in 
his house, if it be the red snake, he will invoke Sabazius,— 
if the sacred snake, he will straightway place a shnne on the 
spot. He will pour oil from his flask on the smooth stones 
at the cross-roads as he goes by, and will fall on his knees 
and worship them before he departs. If a mouse gnaws 
through a meal-bag, he will go to the expaunder of sacred 
law and ask what is to be done; and if the answer is, ‘give 
it to a cobbler to stitch up,’ he will disregard this counsel, 
and go his way, and expiate the omen by sacrifice. He is 
apt, also, to purify his house frequently, alleging that Hecate 
has been brought into it by spells; and if an owl is startled 
by him in his walk, he will exclaim ‘Glory be to Athene!’ 
' before he proceeds. He will not tread upon a tombstone, 
lli—2 
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or come near a dead body or a woman defiled by child- 
birth, saying that it is expedient for him not to be polluted. 
Also on the fourth and seventh days of each month he will 
order his servants to mull wine, and will go out and buy 
myrtle-wreaths, frankincense, convolvuluses; and on coming 
in will spend the day in crowning the Hermaphrodites. 
When he has seen a, vision he will go to the interpreters of 
dreams, the seers, the augurs, to ask them to what god or 
goddess he ought to pray. Every month he will repair to the 
priests of the Orphic Mysteries, to partake in their rites, ac- 
companied by his wife, or (if she is too busy) by his children 
and their nurse. He would seem, too, to be of those who 
are scrupulous in sprinkling themselves with sea-water; and 
if ever he observes anyone feasting on the garlic at the 
cross-roads, he will go away, pour water over his head, and, 
summoning the priestesses, bid them carry a squill or a 
puppy round him for purification. And if he sees a maniac 
or an epileptic man he will shudder and spit into his bosom. 
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XXIX. THE OLIGARCH. 


THE Oligarchical temper would seem to consist in a 
love of authonty, covetous, not of gain, but of power. 

The Oligarchical man is one who, when the people 
are deliberating whom they shall associate with the archon 
as joint directors of the procession, will come forward 
and express his opinion that these directors ought to 
have plenary powers; and, if others propose ten, he will 
say that ‘one is sufficient,’ but that ‘he must be a maz.’ 
Of Homer’s poetry he has mastered only this one line,— 


No good comes of manifold rule; let the ruler be one: 


of the rest he is absolutely ignorant. It is very much 
in his manner to use phrases of this kind: ‘We must 
meet and discuss these matters by ourselves, and get 
clear of the rabble and the marketplace :’ ‘we must leave 
off courting office, and being slighted or graced by these 
fellows ;’ ‘either they or we must govern the city.’ He 
will go out about the middle of the day with his cloak 
gracefully adjusted, his hair daintily trimmed, his nails 
delicately pared, and strut through the Odeum Street, 
making such remarks as these: ‘There is no living 
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in Athens for the informers:’ ‘we are shamefully treated 
in the courts by the juries:’ ‘I cannot conceive what 
people want with meddling in public affairs:’ ‘how un- 
grateful the people are—always the slaves of a largess 
or a bribe;’ and ‘how ashamed I am when a meagre, 
squalid fellow sits down by me in the Ecclesia!’ ‘When,’ 
he will ask, ‘will they have done ruining us with these 
public services and trierarchies? How detestable that 
set of demagogues is! Theseus’ (he will say) ‘was the 
beginning of the mischief to the State. It was he who 
reduced it from twelve cities to one, and undid the 
monarchy. And he was rightly served; for he was the 
people’s first victim himself.’ 

And so on to foreigners and to those citizens who 
resemble him in their disposition and their politics. 
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XXX. THE PATRON OF RASCALS. 


THE Patronising of Rascals is a form of the appetite for 
vice. 

The Patron of Rascals is one who will throw himself 
into the company of those who have lost lawsuits and have 
been found guilty in criminal causes; conceiving that, if he 
associates with such persons, he will become more a man of 
the world, and will inspire the greater awe. Speaking of 
honest men he will add ‘so-so,’ and will remark that no one 
is honest,—all men are alike; indeed, one of his sarcasms 
is, ‘What an honest fellow!’ Again he will say that the 
rascal is ‘a frank man, if one will look fairly at the matter.’ 
‘Most of the things that people say of him,’ he admits, ‘are 
true; but some things’ (he adds) ‘they do not know; 
namely that he is a clever fellow, and fond of his friends, 
and a man of tact;? and he will contend in his behalf that 
he has ‘never met with an abler man.’ He will show him 
favour, also, when he speaks in the Ecclesia or is at the 
bar of a court; he is fond, too, of remarking to the 
bench, ‘The question is of the cause, not of the person.’ 
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‘The defendant,’ he will say, ‘is the watch-dog of the 
people,—he keeps an eye on evil-doers. We shall have no- 
body to take the public wrongs to heart, if we allow our- 
selves to lose such men.’ Then he is apt to become the 
champion of worthless persons, and to form conspiracies 
in the law-courts in bad causes; and, when he is hearing 
a case, to take up the statements of the litigants in the 
worst sense. 

[In short, sympathy with rascality is sister to rascality 
itself; and true is the proverb that ‘Like moves towards 
like.’] 





NOTES. 





NOTES. 


THE PROEM. 


I Often before now &c.] Since the criticism of C. G. Sonntag, 
published in 1787, on this proem, there has been no doubt 
among scholars of its spuriousness. The fatuous remark with 
which it begins, the sensational statement as to the writer’s 
age, and the general feebleness of the whole production betray 
a clumsy forger. Petersen’s conjecture (p. 62) that he probably 
was not a dweller in Greece seems likely enough, See /nutrod. 
Pp. 40. 

2 ninety years and nine] Diogenes (V. 40) says that Theo- 
phrastus died at 85. This, as Zeller says (Phtlosoph. der Gr. 
Part Il. sect. 2. p. 641), is a good deal more probable than the 
statement here. The only confirmation of the latter is Jerome’s 
assertion (Ep. 34 ad Nepotian. tv. b.) that Theophrastus lived to 
107: but even there another reading is ‘Themistoclem.’ 


3 class by class} xara yévos. Schneider and Ussing un- 
derstand these words rightly, but strangely say that the promise 
is not fulfilled, since the Characters, as they have come to us, 
are not arranged ‘in any certain order. But xara yévos means 
only that several classes, yévy, of characters are to be described, 
one by one; not necessarily in any particular order. Ast, on 
the other hand, is wrong, I think, in taking xara yévos to mean 

‘generically, gexeratim, ‘ita ut non singulos vel certos quos- 
dam homines exhibeam, sed hominum mores in universum ex- 


primam.’ This would sutely be yevexas. f 
12 
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4 both the good and the worthless among men] The author 
of the proem goes on to say that he will describe ot sorts. 
There may have been, in his time, a tradition that the book had 
once contained descriptions of virtues as well as vices, or this 
may have been his own opinion; accordingly he writes such 
a preface as he conceived that the book in its complete state 
might have had. Petersen, believing the Characters to be ex- 
tracts from the large work wept 7Oav, suggests that the extracter - 
may have begun with the intention of selecting descriptions of 
virtues also. See /#trod. p. 41. | 


lL 7HE FLATTERER. 


1 Flattery] The Definition is defective. It describes the 
manner in whieh Flattety affects the interests of the person 
who practises it; but does not say what it is in respect to the 
person who is its object; viz. a desire to please. 


After describing the man who conducts himself in society 
as he ought to do, and observing that for this mean there is no 
name, Aristotle says (Eth. Nic. IV. 6): ‘Of those who try to 
give pleasure, he who with no further motive aims at being 
pleasant is Complaisant (dpeoxos, see c. 11.); he who does so in 
order that advantage may acctue to him zz respect of money or 
anything that money procures is a Flatterer: while he who is 
peevish about evetything is (as has been said) Cross (8voxoAos— 
the av6aéns of Theophrastus, c. 111.) and Quarrelsome.’ 


The notion conveyed by the term xoAaxeia is not precisely 
what we usually inean by ‘flattery,’ but something coarser. 
It meant a sort of extravagant toadyism, practised, not as a fine 
art, but simply as an industry—as a recognised method of ob- 
taining a livelihood. . This tone is unconsciously illustrated by 
Athenaeus when, in his reminiscences of eminent Flatterers 
(VI. pp. 248—260), he speaks of ‘ Cheirisophus, the flatterer of 
Dionysius,’ ‘Callicrates, the flatterer of Ptolemy,’ ‘ Anaxarchus, 
one of the flatterers of Alexander.’ These men had, as it were, 
been preferred to permanent posts. The remark(Ath. VI. p. 248 
§ 53) that the xddaé ‘is not far from the Parasite’ is true in 
so far as material benefit—especially in the form of entertain- 
ment—was the object of both. But the cataé claimed this in 
right of a supposed personal devotion, the Parasite rather in 
virtue of his power to amuse. . 
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2 the Porch] i. e. the oroa socciAn, the Porch of Paintings: 
a piazza, not attached to any building, standing at the N.E. 
corner of the Market-place. It was furnished with stone benches, 
and afforded the kind of shelter for conversation and exercise 
needed in a warm climate. Of the paintings on its walls the 
most famous were Micon’s fresco of Theseus and the Amazons, 
and a fresco of Marathon by Polygnotus. In front stood a row 
of bronze statues, among which Pausanias (about 180 A.D.) men- 
tions those of Solon and Seleucus.—Two other piazzas of the 
same kind stood in the Market-place; (1) the Royal Porch, 
where the ‘king’ Archon held his court, on the S. W. side; 
and (2) the Porch of Freedom, probably to the E. of it—so 
called from a statue of Zeus Eleutherios. 


3. & morsel of wool] Suidas gives xcpoxidas adaipeiv : ‘to pick 
off shreds, as a proverb for those ‘who will do anything for the 
sake of flattery.’ Hesychius explains the word xpoxvAeypos—‘the 
picking off of shreds in the manner of a flatterer.” According 
to Plutarch, Valeria, Sulla’s last wife, first attracted his notice at 
the theatre by the attention of removing a thread from his cloak 
(Sulla. c. 35). Ovid attributes a like flattery to the skilful 
lover (Amor, III. 2. 41):— 

Ah, while I speak, one small speck here doth rest— 
Away, base atom, from that snowy breast! 


4 white hairs} So in the Axights, where Kleon and his 
tival are bidding against each other for the favour of Demus 
(v. go6):—‘ K?. And I will pluck out your grey hairs and make 
yOu young again,’ 

5 laugh at a frigid joke] Compare Athenaeus VI. p. 249 
§ 55 :—‘ The sdme authority (one Hégesander) relates that Chei- 
risophus, the flatterer of Dionysius, seeing his patron laughing 
with some acquaintances—(he Was too far from them to hear the 
conversation)—laughed too. When Dionysius asked hitn why 
he was laughing when he could not hear what was said, he 
answered, “ My confidence in you assures me that the remark 
was amusing.”’ 

6 his Honour] avros, tse, ‘the master ;’ said especially of 
the head of a household or of a school. See the Clouds (v. 218): 
‘ Strepstades. Pray, now, who is this person suspended in a 
basket? Déscéple. It is himself. S. And who is “himself”? 
D. Socrates,’ | 
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7 assisting at the purchase of slippers] The xpnmis was pro- 
bably a kind of half-shoe, covering the fore part of the foot, and 
strapped on at the heels. The ordinary Greek foot-covering, 
the hypodema, was a sandal bound under the foot; the ‘san- 
dalion,’ a sandal with a small upper leather across the toe, but 
covering less of the fore part of the foot than the ‘crepis:’ the 
‘embas’ was the shoe proper. See Bekker’s Exc. to sc. XI. of 
the Charicles. 


8 the Women’s Market] Mentioned again in c. XXv. as the 
place from which a female slave is hired. Nothing is certainly 
known about it. Bekker (Char. Exc. to sc. IV.) shows that it pro- 
bably does not mean ‘the market frequented by women,’ since 
at Athens freewomen never, and female slaves rarely, marketed. 
He suggests that it may have been (1) a market in which the 
sellers were women: (2) a market in which articles chiefly for 
female use were sold.—Ussing prefers to suppose that it was 
(3) the place where slave-girls were sold or hired. The word 
duvarcs in the text seems to imply that the mission was dis- 
creditable. 

9g to praise the wine] Thus Horace’s host Nasidienus had 
invited Nomentanus to dinner in order that he might call atten- 
tion ‘to anything which was escaping notice’ (Sa. II. 8. 25). 


10 the sevseapel As the seats in the theatre were merely 
semicircular tiers of rock-hewn ledges, those who desired to be 
comfortable brought their own cushions. Kleon’s rival in the 
Knights pities Demus for the discomforts of the Pnyx:—‘ He 
(Kleon) does not care how uneasily you sit on the rocks. How 
different from me, who have had this’—(producing a cushion)— 
‘stitched up as a present for you?’ (v. 783). Aeschines (7% Ctes. 
p. 64 § 76) alleges in proof of the servility of Demosthenes to 
Macedon that, when Philip’s envoys were introduced to the 
Ecclesia, he ushered them to the place of honour, ‘and arranged 
sae and spread purple draperies.’ Ovid says (Art. Am. 1. 
160) :— 

Small things take triflers: men have owed a place 

To smoothing cushions with a dexterous grace. 

1r his portrait] The word exw» here is probably to be un- 

derstood, not of a painting, but of a portrait-statue or bust. In 
Diog. Laert. v. 52 the execution of the ‘portrait’ of Nicoma- 
chus for which Theophrastus left directions inhis will is assigned 
to Praxiteles the sculptor. 
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Il. ZTHE COMPLAISANT MAN. 


1 Complaisance] The word rendered ‘mode of address’— 
évrevéts—occurs again in the same sense in the Defin. to c. Xt. 
It is not equivalent to ouAia, but narrower in meaning, de- 
noting chiefly the manner of accosting: see Athen. VI. p. 256 
§ 16, ‘Their (the flatterers’) mode of address (évrev&s) is so 
artistic, so plausible towards all men.’ | 


The Flatterer, according to Aristotle, flatters for money or 
what money buys: the Complaisant man ‘aims at being pleasant 
with no further object’ (uy 8¢ dAdo mt). This is a fault (1) be- 
cause to combat the wishes of others is sometimes a duty to 
them or to oneself: thus Aristotle’s Perfectly-behaved man is one 
who will occasionally ‘make difficulties’ (Sucyepaivecv) for either 
reason or both: E7¢h. Nic. Iv. 6. (2) Because the primary ob- 
ject of the Complaisant man is, not that others may be pleased, 
but that he may be pleasant. He desires popularity, either from 
mere vanity, or for the sake of influence. When, therefore, he 
is said to aim at being pleasant ‘without any /urther object,’ 
this does not exclude a selfish object. To be thought pleasant 
is itself the object which he most covets. He is unmercenary, 
as contrasted with the Flatterer: but he is not disinterested. 


In the pair of portraits which Theophrastus has drawn two 
salient points of difference may be noted. (1) The Flatterer 
treats his patron as an admired superior, for whom he displays 
devotion, but whom it would be impertinent to assure of his 
goodwill. The Complaisant man treats his associate as an equal 
for whom he has a warm friendship. (2) The Flatterer, who 
desires material benefits, is constant to a once-found patron ; 
partly because ripe intimacy is essential to complete success, 
and partly because he is unwilling to relinquish a certainty. 
The Complaisant man, on the other hand, desires to be on 
creditably cordial terms with as large a number of persons as 
possible. 


2 toan arbitration] The system of Arbitration at Athens 
served in some degree to mitigate the Athenian passion for 
lawsuits—it being understood that ‘the arbitrator looks to 
equity, as the judge to the law’ (Ar. Rket. 1.13). Arbitrators 
were of two kinds: (1) Public; four, probably, for each of the 
ten tribes, One or more of these could try any civil cause, if 
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the complainant preferred that course to going before a jury. 
Or a particular question of fact involved in a civil cause was 
sometimes referred to them. (2) Private: chosen to settle a 
dispute by mutual agreement between the parties. In this 
case there were usually three arbitrators. Two of these were 
considered as advocates respectively of the two disputants. 
The third sat as umpire (Demosth. zz Meaer. p. 1360 § 45). 
Here the Complaisant man is one of the advocates. Inc. Iv. 
the.Arrogant man is the umpire. 


3 that foreigners speak more justly] This may be under- 
stood merely of general conversation. There were, however, 
two occasions on which this tendency might find special scope. 
The mercantile contracts (ovpBoAa) between the Greek republics 
provided for the hearing, in the defendant’s city, of lawsuits 
arising out of commerce. In such an action tried at Athens 
the foreigner would therefore always be the complainant ; and 
the Complaisant juror may be conceived as warmly sympathis- 
ing with his grievance. Again, when foreign envoys made a 
representation or a demand before the Ecclesia, the Com- 
plaisant citizen would ostentatiously support their claim. 


In this instance the man whose sole aim is to please volun- 
tarily offends the sentiment of the majority for the sake of 
conciliating a small minority. This might at first sight appear 
inconsistent with his character. But it is, in fact, perfectly 
true to it. The Complaisant man believes that the regard of 
any individual can be purchased outright by certain ignoble 
civilities. Once bought, it is his property; and, on his prin- 
ciple that friendships are to be counted, not weighed, his next 
object is to secure the regard of some one else. His citizens 
are always with him ; but if the ‘foreigners’ are to be enrolled 
among his acquaintance, this must be done while they are at 
Athens, 


4 to send for the children] The doom of seclusion under. 
which the Women’s Apartment lay does not seem to have-ex- 
tended jn its full rigour to the nursery. Children, or at least 
young boys, were sometimes guests in the dining-room: see 
Lucian’s Dregm, c. 11: ‘Come you, too, Micyllus, and dine 
with us; ] will send my boy to dine in the Women’s Apart- 
‘ments, that there may be room for you.’ But when young 
people came to table they sa¢, to recline was the privilege of 
their elders, See Xenophon’s Symfos. I. 12, ‘Autolycus’ (a boy 
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old enough to have won the pancratium, i.e. about 14) ‘sat be- 
side his father; the other guests reclined as usual.’ 


and kiss them] The Flatterer, when Ae wished to pay 
his court to the children, felt it necessary to present them with 
fruit. This illustrates the distinction referred to in the first 
note to this chapter. As the Flatterer had voluntarily assumed 
a quasi-menial position, he could not expect, like the Com- 
plaisant man, that his mere good-humour with the children 
should gratify their father. * 


6 ‘Wine-skin ’—‘Hatchet’] Some child’s-game, of which no- 
thing is known. It may have consisted, for instance, jn one of 
the players bringing down his hand edgewise (‘hatchet’) on the 
other’s clenched fist, before he could snatch it away. That the 
words are not names which the guest gcaJls the children—as 
they have usually been explained—is clear from the avros 
in the text, which shows that the children said them too. 
Casaubon’s theory that the ‘ wine-skin’ and ‘hatchet’ were little 
toys (mepidépaca) hung round the children’s necks, which the 
guest takes up and names successively, supposes the children 
to be infants, 


Tl, THE SURLY MAN. 


I Surlinegs| The Definition is imperfect; for the person de- 
scribed here is discourteous not in words only but in deeds ; as 
when he refyses to sing. Probably the composer of the Defini- 
tion wished to convey the idea that the Surly man is rough on 
the surface only, but often kindly beneath it: e.g. he gives 
money to his friend in difficulties, though with a rude speech. 


The conception of ay@dadea presented here illustrates a 
general characteristic of these sketches, of which c. XII. fur- 
nishes perhaps the best example, A word originally of large 
meaning is considered in that special sense to which social 
usage had narrowed it. Av@a8ns is properly ‘one who pleases 
himself? the word might, and did, express every shade of self- 
will, fram the stubbornness of a Prometheus to the caprice of a 
coquette, But Theophrastus—in accordance, prabably, with 
the usage of his day—limits it to one special case, His avOadns 
is the man of morose, unsociable manners; apt to make rude 
speeches and to be generally ungracious; tenacious, above all 
things, of his independence, to the extent of grudging homage 
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to the gods; but capable of doing kindnegses, though in a rude 
way. We know from other sources that the word had come to 
be used -in this special sense—of a certain manner in society ; 
but the quality of this manner is variously described. Already 
in Euripides ((Zedea, 223) the av@adns is one who is ‘harsh to 
his fellow-citizens, from want of culture’ (srucpos...dpaQias vo). 
The author of the Magna Moralia (prob. later than Aristotle, 
Grant, Vol. I. Essay I. p. 14) describes the avéadns very much 
as die is described here—‘one who will not associate or con- 
verse with any man’ (I. 28). Eudemus, contemporary with 
Theophrastus, identifies the av@a8ns with the 8ucxoXos, or Cross 
man, of Aristotle, the opposite of the xoda& and dpecxos (E7¢h. 
Nic. IV. 6.9), describing him as ‘regulating his life with no 
respect to others (un8ev pos erepov (ov), but contemptuous’ (Eth. 
Eudem, Il. 7. 4). This element of ‘contempt’ becomes the 
distinctive feature of av@éadea in the analysis given of it by 
Philodemus of Gadara, a contemporary of Cicero :—‘The so- 
called Surly man (6 av6adns Aeyopuevos) seems to be compounded 
of conceit (otjars), arrogance (vmepnpavia), and contemptuous- 
ness (umepoia).” (De Vitéts X. col. xvi. 39 ed. Ussing.) That 
is, he thinks too highly of himself (conceit), too meanly of 
others (contempt), and acts upon his estimate (arrogance). 
Philodemus adds this example :—Sharing a bath with another 
person, the Surly man will order hot (or cold) water without 
previously consulting his associate. 


Now this is what the Arrogant man of Theophrastus (c. Iv.) 
would do; but not what his Surly man would do; and it may 
be proper to point out the main ditferences between them as 
conceived by him. 1. The Surly man acts chiefly from a desire 
to be left alone; though, as proud men are also reserved, he 
often seems to act from pride. The Arrogant man acts from 
a desire to enforce the recognition of a fancied superiority. 
2. The Surly man repels advances, but does not take liberties. 
The Arrogant man does both. 


2 at feast-tide] The great festivals were occasions not only of 
public sacrifice but of private sacrifices in every house. Portions 
(uepides) of the flesh were often sent to those friends who were 
not present at the dinner given after the sacrifice (c. XV. note 2). 
Thus, when the Discontented man receives such a present 
(c. XXII.) he complains that it is a poor substitute for an invita- 
tion to the dinner. -See Ar. Acharn, 1048: ‘Slave. Dicaeo- 
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polis! D. Whom have we here? S/. A bridegroom has sent 
you this flesh from the wedding feast.’ Plutarch mentions this 
among the attentions by which Antigonus Gonatas sought to 
conciliate the founder of the Achaean League: ‘Whenever he 
held a sacrifice at Corinth he used to send portions of the flesh 
to Aratus at Sicyon’ (Avat. c. 15). The Pitcher-feast (the second 
day of the Anthesteria) was especially an occasion for such 
offerings: see c. XXVI. note 14. . 


with their compliments] Xen. Cyvo~. VIII. 2. 4: ‘Also, 
when he had occasion to commend any of his domestics, he 
used to compliment them with presents from his table’ (éripa 
ano tis tpare (ns). 
_ 4 for a subscription] See c. v. note 5. 

5 will not consent to sing] i.e. to take his turn in the 
oxoXwov, or ‘catch,’ which the company are singing over their 
wine. Each guest, though not in regular order, usually sang a 
short stanza or verse. In Athenaeus (XV. p. 695 § 50) the first 
singer gives an alcaic stanza on the dangers of the sea; the 
second takes him up with a quatrain in the style of a nursery 
rhyme; the third, fourth, fifth and sixth then go through the 
stanzas on Harmodius and Aristogeiton.—In the Clouds, Phei- 
dippides incenses his father by acting as the avéaéns does here. 
‘First I requested him to take the lyre, and sing a song of 
Simonides, the Shearing of the Ram; but he quickly objected 
that to play the lyre and sing at dessert was an old-fashioned 
custom’ (vv. 1355 ff.). 


6 to recite] pjois meant especially a speech from a tragedy. 
Demosthenes gives as instances of pnoes the prologue of the 
HHecuba and the Messenger’s speech from an unknown play (de 
Coron. p. 315 § 267, cf. Ar. Wasps, 580). The declamation of 
such a passage seems to have been accepted at entertainments 
as a substitute for a song. Thus when Pheidippides haughtily 
refuses to sing, his father requests him ‘at least to take the 
myrtle branch and say something from Aeschylus; and finally 
“he chanted a speech (fae éfjow) from Euripides (Clouds, 1371). 
Aeschines speaks of his rival ‘telling the Senate a long story 
about the young Alexander—how he played the lyre to us over 
our wine, declaimed some speeches, and sang see-saw catches 
(avrixpovoets) with another youth’ (zz Ztmarch. p. 24 § 160). 


7 todance] See c, IX. note 7, 
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8 not to pray to the gods] This touch alone momentarily 
lifts the avéadns of Theophrastus from his petty sullenness into 
something of that more tragic obstinacy which the old poets 
associated with av@adeua. In the Prometheus Vinctus avOdéns is 
the word used to describe, on the one hand, the stubborn pati- 
ence of the sufferer,—on the other, the inflexible resolve of 
Zeus (vv. 928, 985). It was avéadera, stubborn self-reliance, says 
Plutarch (Cvass. 19), which prevented Crassus from recalling an 
ill-omened speech which had excited the superstitious fears of 
his men: see c. XIII. note 10. In this, its sterner sense, avdadns 
would exactly describe Virgil’s contemptor divom Mezentius. 


IV. THE ARROGANT MAN. 


y Arrogance] The relation of Arrogance, as treated by 
Theophrastus, to Surliness has been spoken of in note I to 
c. 111, In regard to Aristotle’s system, Arrogance is a species of 
what he terms xavvérns, Vanity or Inflation—the opposite ex- 
treme being Mean-spiritedness, and the middle state Lofty- 
mindedness. A remark which Aristotle makes in speaking of 
these qualities is worthy of attention—viz. that the Vain man 
may possess the same things (e. g. ability, wealth, etc.) which go 
to justify the Lofty-minded man’s claim to high consideration ; 
but the Vain man’s claim is invalid on moral grounds. ‘ Those 
who possess these advantages wéthout virtue are neither 
entitled to deem themselves worthy of great things, nor are 
they properly called Lofty-minded... They mimic the Lofty- 
minded man, while they do not resemble him,—i.e. they do so 
in such things as they can; the actions which are according to 
virtue they, of course, cannot do; and at the same time they 
look down upon others. Now the Lofty-minded man looks 
down upon others justly (for he judges truly); but most people 
do so at random’ (Z7A. Nic. IV. 3. 20). 


Casaubon considers the Arrogance described here as related, 
not only to Surliness, but to Boastfulness (c. VI). But Boast- 
fulness and Petty Ambition (c. VII.) are referable to a principle 
distinct from that of Arrogance,—the desire, namely, of. honour, 
as distinguished from opinion concerning one’s own worthiness 
for honour. 


2 he will see him after dinner] The Ironical man acts, from 
a different motive, in the same way: see c. V. note 3. 
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‘3 +when he is taking his walk] Plut. 7hes. c. 35: ‘Some say 
that he stumbled and fell accidentally, while taking his walk, as 
usual, after dinner.’ The young Autolycus, in Xenophon’s 
Symposium, leaves the party early ‘to take his walk’ (es 
wepimaroy: 1X.1). Zeus,in Lucian’s Zeus Tragoedus, says to the 
other gods,—‘ We were entertained in the Peiraeus—as many of 
us, that is, as Mnestheus invited to the sacrifice. Then, after 
the libation, you went your various ways, as it pleased you; but 
I—for it was not very late—went back to the town to take my 
evening stroll (ro SecAcwov) in the Cerameicus’ (c. 15). 


4 to recollect benefits which he has conferred] i.e. he will 
remind others in a patronizing manner that he has placed them 
under obligations; which may or may not be true, for the ambi- 
guous dacxeww, ‘to allege,’ leaves it doubtful. This trait illus- 
trates the difference between Arrogance and Lofty-mindedness. 
It is characteristic of the Lofty-minded man, as Aristotle ob- 
serves, to vemember whom he has benefited (Z7h. Nic. IV. 3. 25). 
The Arrogant man (who is a bad imitation of the Lofty-minded, 
#b.21) dees not only remember,—he proclaims that he remembers. 


5 Who have made him their referee] See c. IJ. note 2. 


6 when he is nominated to public offices] Some public offi- 
cers (as the archons) were chosen by lot; others—as the ten 
Generals and all ambassadors—by show of hands in the Eccle- 
sia. The suffrages of the people have nominated the Arrogant 
man to an office of the latter kind; but, as the appointment is 
invalid without his acceptance of office, the present tense is 
used, and he is said to be ‘in process of being elected’ (ye- 
porovovpevos). Instead of accepting, he makes an oath before 
the Ecclesia that he cannot serve; assigning, not a definite rea- 
son, such as illness or want of means, but the vague one that 
he is ‘too busy.’ See Demosth. de Fals. Legat. p. 379 § 124, 
where the brother of Aeschines takes a physician with him 
to the assembly, and makes oath of his brother’s inability to 
serve on an embassy. From the version of this incident given 
by Aeschines, we learn a detail—viz. that an oath of this kind 
could not be made before the Senate, but only before the Ec- 
clesia (Aeschirt. de Falsa Legat. p. 40 § 95). 


7 the first greeting] The first yatpe was expected, of course, 
to come from the inferior. Micyllus, in Lucian’s Dream (c. 14) 
thus describes his meeting with an acquaintance who had sud- 
denly grown rich: ‘The other day I saw him approaching, and 
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said ‘Hail, O Simon.’ But he, indignant: ‘ Servant, desire that 
needy person not to clip (karacpexpivew) my name. My name 
is not Simon, but Simonides.’’ 


8 when he walks in the streets] Athenian criticism on de- 
meanour in the streets appears to have been severe. Athenaeus 
quotes two verses of Alexis— 


Nothing, in my opinion, is so low - 
As walking out of just time in the streets: 


(dppvOuws: Ath. I. p. 21 § 38). In the speech against Pantaene- 
tus (Dem. adv. P. p. 982) it is anticipated that he may say of 
the defendant: —‘ Nicobulus is an unpopular man; he walks 
fast, talks loud, and carries a walking-stick’ (the stick implying 
an affectation of Spartanism; c. VII. note 16); and after con- 
trasting his own moral worth with that of the plaintiff, Nico- 
bulus adds: ‘Such, Pantaenetus, am I who walk quick, and 
such are you who walk composedly’ (arpéuas). Aeschines is 
described ‘walking through the market-place with his cloak 
down to his heels, stepping as high as Pythocles’—{another 
orator of the Macedonian party}—Demosth. de Fals. Legat. 
p. 442 § 314. Plato expressly mentions ‘ walking qui (jovyi) 
in the streets’ as a mark of cwppoovwn: Charmid. p. 159 B. 

Q when he js anointing himself or bathing] The exclusion of 
a visitor at such a time scarcely reaches the modern idea of 
Arrogance. But this is a good illustration of that hostility to 
domestic privacy which was bred in the citizens of a Greek re- 
public ot once by the temper of their race, by the physical con- 
ditions of their life, and (not least) by democratic sentiment. 
The first symptom in Pausanias of a transition to Persian man- 
ners was that ‘he began to make himself difficult of access’ 
(Thuc. I. 130). Menelaus, in Euripides, reproaches Agamemnon 
with having become, on his accession to power, ‘hard for his 
friends to approach, keeping within bolted doors and seldom 
seen’ (€ow xrAnOpwv oranos, /ph. Aul. 344). Agesilaus stole away 
the influence of Lysander because the latter ‘affected a haughty 
reserve (€vepvivero), being difficult of access, while the former 
delighted to be accessible to all’ (Xen. Ages. 9. 2); and Plu- 
tarch, contrasting the same persons, describes the one as ‘popu- 
ooo the other as ‘vulgar’ (goprixos: Plut. Ages. 7. 2: 

4). 


Io push the counters apart] A difficulty has arisen concern- 
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ing some item of the account. Instead of allowing the groups 
of counters on the counting-board to remain stationary until 
this difficulty has been settled, the Arrogant man desires his 
slave to break up the groups (d@etv)—to form the counters in 
a line at the foot of the board, representing the total as it zow 
stands—and to make out a bill accordingly. Compare c, XIII. 
note 2. 


II in writing a letter] Philodemus describes the Surly man 
(whom he considers as a variety of the Arrogant, see c. III. 
note 1) as ‘one who in writing a letter will not add ‘ Hail’ at 
the beginning, or ‘ Farewell’ (€ppwao) at the end’ (De Vitiis x. 
col. xvii. 25 ed. Ussing). : 


V. THE IRONICAL MAN. 


1 Irony] It is defined here as ‘an affectation of the worse,’ 
literally ‘on the side of worse’ (émit yetpov), i. e. of self-deprecia- 
tion. Aristotle (Z7k. Nic. 11. 7) defines Irony as mpoomoinats éri 
To €Aarroy, ‘pretence on the side of less,’ i.e. conscious under- 
stating (or underacting) of the truth; and in the Eudemian 
Ethics (it. 7) the Ironical man is described as émi ra yeipw Kal 
avrov Wevdouevos, ‘misrepresenting himself for the worse.’ Both 
passages have contributed to the definition in the text; the 
latter supplying émi rd yetpov (instead of €Aarroyv), the former 
mpoomoinots. From their fusion results a phrase which is faulty 
and inexact, but of which the general meaning is clear. 


This sketch forms a remarkable chapter in the history of 
the word Irony; first, because of the restricted sense in which 
it is already employed by a pupil of Aristotle; and secondly 
because the conception, while thus narrowed, seems also to have 
become indistinct. 


It is necessary to recall the sense in which Irony is under- 
stood by Aristotle (Z7h. Nic. Iv. 7 §§ 2 ff.). ‘It seems to be the 
tendency of the Boastful man to lay claim to creditable things, 
either when they do not belong to him, or in a greater degree 
than they belong to him. The Ironical man, on the contrary, 
tends to disclaim or to depreciate things which do belong to 
him. The intermediate character, being (so to say) ‘ matter-of- 
fact’ (av@éxaoros) is truthful in his life and in his speech, con- 
fessing the attributes which are his, and neither exaggerating 
nor extenuating them....Ironical persons, leaning to understate- 
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ment, impress one as being more refined in character ; for they 
seem to speak with a view, not to advantage, but to avoiding 
pomposity. And moreover it is creditable things which such 
persons especially disclaim ; as, for example, did Socrates,’ The 
general characteristic of the Ironical man is, then, that he holds 
tn reserve, for whatever purpose, something of his available 
power. This purpose may be an earnest dialectic one, like that 
of Socrates. Or it may be to avoid ostentation or check imper- 
tinence; as Aristotle’s Lofty-minded man is ‘ironical’ to the 
common crowd (£¢k. N. Iv. 3. 28). Or the purpose may be 
merely playful ; as Anacharsis in Lucian says that the Atheni- 
gns were reputed ‘ironical’ in conversation (A mach. c. 15). 


Theophrastus has in most of his portraits embodied those 
traits which are generic to the character described. His Flat- 
terer, his Avaricious man, his Boaster are fairly representative of 
the classes who flatter, hoard, or boast. But his picture of the 
Ironical man, judged by his master’s standard, is strikingly in- 
adequate. He does not show us the man whose habit it is— 
either in earnest or in jest, now for the discomfiture of pre- 
tence, now for the friendly insinuation of reproof or praise—to 
keep on the inside edge of the truth. He describes merely a 
person who takes a cynical pleasure in misleading or inconve- 
niencing others by the concealment of his real feelings and 
intentions. 


But not only is the conception of this portrait narrow; it 
is also unfaithful to the essence of the quality portrayed by 
Plato and defined by Aristotle. True Irony is a masked bat- 
tery, a screen assisting the more effective use of a real power 
which it veils. But the person described by Theophrastus 
appears to deceive for the sake of deceiving ; no touch in the 
oe suggests that he has any meaning or purpose in reserve, 

is irony resembles rather a curtain on the stage, with nothing 
behind it but the mechanism which sustains the illusion. 
Ayain, when he is described as expressing incredulity and 
cautioning another person against too ready belief, this is a 
misplaced characteristic. The ironical and the sceptical mind 
have, perhaps, much in common ; but the avowal, as distin- 
guished from the insinuation, of unbelief is not a trait of Irony. 


_ The characters of Theophrastus are essentially popular, 
interpreting the notions currently attached in society to certain 
epithets. In the present instance this fact, while lessening the 
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author’s responsibility for the defects of his portrait, heightens 
the significance of these defects themselves. It shows that 
a word most flexibly and delicately expressive, a word contrived 
to include, without confounding, innumerable shades of grave 
or playful tone, had scarcely passed into currency when it was 
debased. Already in the time of Aristotle’s pupil ‘irony’ is 
popularly understood in a sense almost wholly bad, and the 
fine precision of the term has been lost. (In his note on £¢h. 
N. iv. 7 § 3 Sir A. Grant has noticed this swift decay.) 


The definition speaks of ‘words and deeds:’ but this sketch 
supplies no true example of practical irony. As in verbal irony 
there is a contrast between the thought and the expression, so 
in practical there must be a contrast between the apparent and 
the real character of the action: as when Timon (to borrow 
an illustration from Bp. Thirlwall’s famous essay) gave the 
‘thieves gold to ruin them. | 


2 in their defeats] when they are defeated in lawsuits: for 
this meaning of nrravOa see cc. XVII, XXX. 


3 to call again} This resembles a trait ascribed to the 
Arrogant man (c. Iv.). But the Arrogant man puts off his 
visitor for the sake of asserting his own consequence; the 
Ironical man, merely because it is of his character to be evasive. 
The caller presses, perhaps, for a definite answer to some pro- 
posal which he has already made. The Ironical man (who has 
made up his mind, but enjoys mystification) replies—‘I am 
afraid that I have not quite decided...Could you call to-morrow?’ 


he will pretend that he has just arrived] I understand 

this and the next two clauses as being the reasons which the 
Ironical man alleges for his ignorance of what has been passing 
in the world. He is in a company where some one asks him— 
‘Have you heard what happened at A’s house?’ He replies . 
(knowing the facts, but wishing to elicit the speaker’s view 
of them) ‘I have only just returned to town,’ or ‘I came too 
late for it,” or ‘I have been ill for the last few days.’ That 
padaxioOjva refers to zl/mess, seems certain from c. X, where 
6 padakiCopevos is ‘ the invalid.’ 


5 .@ subscription] ¢épavos—such as was made for a man in 
difficulties by his friends. Compare cc. II, VI, XXV. It was 
usually understood that such assistance was a loan: see c. XXH 
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the time having come, he demanded back principal and interest 
without allowing one day’s grace, I recognised my old friend 
whom I remembered sitting at the Diomeian gate,—the pos- 
sessor of the crooked stick, the enemy of all men, Chremes of 
Phyle.” He sells his wife’s necklace to ‘ Pasion the banker,’— 
pays the usurer—and vows ‘never again to go to one of the city 
money-lenders, though he should be worn to a shadow with 
hunger first’ (4éc. II. 3). 


4 inthe bazaar] The bazaar, detyya, where merchants dis- 
played samples of their wares, was on the shore of the Pei- 
raeus, where there were other places of business, e.g. the Corn 
Market (aAqurémwXts oroa, Ar. Eccl. 682). That it was close to 
the quays appears from Xenophon’s account of the descent 
made upon the Peiraeus by Teleutias in 389 B.c.: ‘Some of his 
men, too, sprang ashore into the ba%aar, and, seizing some 
merchants and skippers, carried them on board’ (He//en. v. 1. 
21). Compare Lysias fvag. 45 § 7: ‘As he could not walk, they 
carried him on the sofa to the bagaar, and showed him in that 
state to many Athenians and foreigners.’—On the reading é&a- 
Cevypart, see Crit. APP. VI. 2. 


5 with Alexander] On the reading Evavdpou, see Crit, ADp. 
VI. 3.—Compare the straifii in which the Miles Gloriosus of 
Plautus (Menanders *Adafsv) boasts of his exploits in Asia 
(Act I. Sc. 1. ete.). | 


6 gemmed cups} Comparé Juvenal v. 37 ff.:—‘In Virro’s 
own hands are beakers on which the tears of the Sun-maidens 
have stiffened, and saucers enibossed with beryl. You are not 
trusted with gold—or, when it is given to you, a sentinel is 
planted on the spot, to count the gems and watch your sharp 
nails. Excuse him; there is a fine and admired jasper there ; 
for Virro, like many, shifts from his fingers to his cups those 

ms which the successful rival of jealous Iarbas used to put on 
the cutside of his scabbard.’ Golden cups inlaid with gems 
(giddat A:BoxoAAnTot xypvaai) are mentioned among the presents 
made to a favourite by the Persian king, Athen. II. p. 48 § 31. 


7 when he has never been anywhere out of Attica] For 7 
gots, Meaning, not Athens merely, but Athens with her territory, 
Attica, compare Ar. Peace 250: ‘ Posetdon. Woe to thee, 
Sicily! How wilt thou, too, perish !—77ygaeus. How that 
poor country (mods) will be carded to shreds!’ So ‘seagirt 
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cities’ for ‘islands’ Aesch. Eum. 77.—So far from having seen 
the wonders of the East, the boaster has not even crossed 
Cithaeron or passed the Isthmus. The Athenian feeling against 
unnecessary travel receives intense expression in Plato’s Laws 
(XII. p. 950 A) :—‘It is the tendency of intercourse between 
cities to mix manners of the most various kinds, strangers 
inoculating each other with new-fangled notions (xatvoropias 
€provovvrey). Now this is likely to inflict upon a community 
well-governed under proper laws an injury more serious than any 
other ; but to the majority of cities, as living under laws in no 
wise good, it is of no consequence that they are contaminated by 
welcoming strangers among themselves, and by flaunting forth 
(émtxopacovras) in their own turn to other cities, whenever any 
man, young or old, takes a fancy for going abroad in any way or 
on any occasion.’ It is then proposed (p. 950 D): ‘In the first 
place, let no one under forty years of age be permitted to go 
abroad on any pretence whatever. Next, let absence from 
Athens on private affairs be permitted to no man: on public 
business, to heralds, embassies, and perhaps to some sacred 
missions.’ Absence on military service is, of course, excepted. 
In the Crzto, Socrates imagines the laws complimenting him on 
having never once left Attica on any Jrevaze business (p. 52 B). 


8 Antipater] The reference is probably to that period 
(322—318 B.c.) during which Antipater was absolute master of 
Athens. When Alexander went to Asia in 334 B.C. Antipater 
was left regent of Macedonia; and on the king’s death in 323 
he was reappointed to that post. A league of the Greek States, 
headed by Athens, was formed against him ; and the Lamian 
war ensued. This was terminated by the Macedonian victory at 
Crannon in the autumn of 322. Athens, now helpless, accepted 
Antipater’s terms; 12,000 of the poorer citizens were deported,— 
the richer remnant being little more than gooo; the leaders of 
the patriotic party, including Demosthenes and Hyperides, 


were banished ; and a Macedonian garrison was quartered in ° 


the Peiraeus. In the following year (321) Antipater succeeded 
Perdiccas as supreme regent, and thus became actual head of 
the whole Macedonian empire. He died in 318, bequeathing 
the regency to Polysperchon. See c. XX. where there is a 
probable reference to the year 316 B.C. 

privilege of exporting timber] from Macedonia, the great 
timber-market of Greece, to Athens. Xen. Hellen. VI. 1. 11. 
‘Holding Macedonia, the country from which the Athenians 

. 13—2 


& 
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import their timber, we shall of course be in a position to build 
many more ships than they can.’ Compare the pseudo-Demosth. 
Speech ‘On the Treaty with Alexander,’ p. 219 § 28 (in reference 
to Alexander having asked leave to have some boats built at the 
Peiraeus) : ‘Of course it cannot be said that timber for ship- 
building is plentiful at Athens and has failed in Macedonia,— 
the country which supplies it on the cheapest terms to any 
foreigners who require it.’ When Brasidas took Amphipolis in 
424 B.C. one of the causes of the alarm at Athens was that that 
city was useful ‘in sending them timber for shipbuilding’ (Thuc. 
4. 108). 


10. free of duty] i.e. free of the Macedonian duty upon. 
exports. It is improbable that Antipater would have interfered 
to remit the Athenian tax (two-per-cent, mevrnxootn, Boeckh 
P.£E. 1. 4) on imports: besides this:-would have been called 
eloaywyn, rather than éfaywyy, dreAns. Compare Andocides de 
Reditu p. 21 § 11: ‘I supplied your army at Samos—the Four 
Hundred having already seized the government here—with spars 
for oars, as Archelaus (king of Macedon 413—399 B.C.) was a 
family friend of mine, and allowed me to cut down and export 
as many as I pleased.’ 


Ir in order that no person whatever may be able to traduce 
him further] He alleges, as his motive for declining the offer, 
his wish to avoid the denunciations of informers, who might 
accuse him of having too close relations with the Macedonian 
government. As Athens was at this time absolutely subject to 
Antipater, who had taken vigorous measures to clear it of all 
but Macedonian partisans, these fears may appear strange. But 
a fact noticed by Plutarch shows that, heavy as was the yoke, 
enough of public spirit was stirring beneath it to cause at least 
a general impatience. In 319 B.c.—three years after the intro- 
duction of the Macedonian garrison—the Athenians were im- 
portuning (€voyAovvrwy) Phocion to intercede with Antipater for 
Its removal (Plut. Phoc. c. 30). In such a state of the public 
mind the reception of special favours from the regent might well 
be a dangerous distinction. 


12 in presents to distressed citizens] On these charities, 
€pavot, see Cc. V. note 5. 


13 to set up the counters} Seec. IV. note Io. 
14 reckoning by sums of six hundred drachmas] ico 
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drachmas=1 mina: 60 minas=1 talent. The boastful man first 
states that he has given ‘ more than five talents’ (about (£1200) 
in charity. He then proceeds to verify his statement. ‘Taking 
the counting-board, he arranges the counters in small groups to 
represent the items—‘ 600 drachmas (=6 minas, about £24) to 
A; one mina, £4, to B ; ahd so forth. When at last the items 
are cast up, they make a total of more than £2400, instead of 
£1200; and it becomes evident that his first estimate was 
prompted by excessive inodesty. — 


15 trierarchies or public services] See c. XXIX. note 16, 


16 the best horses] At Athens horses were in a special . 
sense what Aeschylus calls them—‘ornaments of wealth’ (P. V. 
474). The keeping.of horses, especially for the great contests, 
seems to have been regarded as in a manner a duty which was 
incumbent upon rich men—their proper contribution to the 
public splendour. See Demosth. adv. Phaenipp. p. 1046 § 14: 
‘In one thing only can Phaenippus the defendant be proved to 
have shown public spirit towards you, judges: he is a good and 
spirited owner of horses (iarmorpodos...piAcripos)—where the 
irony does not disturb the fact that, in the popular view, this 
was public spirit. Compare Xen. Hzpparch. 1. 12: ‘(you 
win over parents) by explaining this to them,—that their sons 
will be forced to keep horses, if not by you, by their fortune; 
but that, if they begin to ride under your auspices, you will deter 
them from giving extravagant or mad (uavtxeyv) prices for horses.’ 
Miltiades was ‘of a house which kept four-horse chariots’ (for 
the contests: Her. vi. 35). Some of the good breeds were 
branded in the flank (éy icyéots, Anacr. 28.2). The ‘samphoras’ 
and ‘koppatias’ (marked with the old letters san 7) and koppa 9) 
are known from the Clouds 23, 122: and Strabo mentions a 
‘wolf’ brand in Italy (v. 1.9). The ‘koppatias’ of Pheidippides 
cost 12 minas, about £48 (Clouds 23): the same sum is the 
value of a horse in Lysias de maled. p.133 § 10. In the speech 
of Isaeus de Dicaeog. hered, the rival claimant is taunted thus: 
‘You have never possessed a horse worth more than 3 minas’ 


(412: p. 55 § 43). 


17 the upholstery-mart] In that part of the Market-place 
where the frames (xAtvat) of couches and beds were sold, the 
coverlets, rugs, pillows—everything included in the term ipzar- 
opos, ‘bedding’—could probably be bought. too. Luxurious 
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drapery for couches was a specially eastern luxury; thus, when 
Artaxerxes sent Themistocles ‘a silver-footed bed and costly 
coverings,’ he sent therewith ‘a person to strew them ; observing 
that the Greeks did not understand bedmaking’ (ovx émioracOat 
vrootpwvvuey, Athen. Il. p. 48 § 31). In the Frogs (v. 544) 
‘coverlets from Miletus’ are mentioned; the same which are 
said in the Georgics to be ‘of great price’ (III. 306). It was 
specially noted as a sign of the degeneracy of Spartan manners 
when they began ‘to use coverings for their couches of the pre- 
sent large size and costly workmanship, superbly embroidered ; 
so that some of the guests invited shrank from resting their 
elbows onthe cushions’ (Athen. IV. p. 142 § 20). 


VII. THE MAN OF PETTY AMBITION. 


_ 1 Petty Ambition] Compare with this character what Aris- 
totle says of the yavvo., or Vain (Eth. N. Iv. 3):—‘They set 
themselves off with dress and outward show (oxnpart) and the 
like, and wish their advantages to be manifest, and talk about 
them, as if they expected to receive honour by means of these 
things.’ But the pexpodirormos does not necessarily, like the 
xadvos, overrate himself; he only overrates those things on which 
he founds his claim to honour. In ostentation, again, he resem- 
bles the adafev. But 4e places honour in the trifles which he 
really possesses; the dAa{év, in greater things which he does 
not possess. If some editors had not maintained that part of 
this chapter suits the dpeoxos (see Crit. Afp. VII. 1) it would 
have seemed needless to point out the wide difference between 
the characters. The complaisant man desires to be popular for 
what he is ; the pexpodtAcrtuos, to be admired for what he has. 


2 placed next the host] Plutarch says (Quaest. Conv.1.3.1):— 
‘Different places (at table) are honourable with different nations 
... With the Greeks, the first. With the Romans, the last place 
on the middle couch, which they call the consular.’ Here, as 
the context shows, ‘the first’ place, said to be that of honour 
among the Greeks, must mean the first on the first couch: and 
if Plutarch and Theophrastus.are to be reconciled, it must be 
supposed that the host was second on the first couch. In Plato’s 
Symposium, however, Agathon, the host, is placed on the last or 
lowest couch,—é€eyaros xaraxeipevos (p. 175 C); as the Roman 
host was usually summus in imo (though in Hor. S. 2. 8. 20 


rd 
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medius in imo). Probably there was no invariable custom.— 
Contests for precedence at table supply Lucian with some good 
touches. See the Dialogues of the gods c. 13: ‘Zeus. Cease, 
Asclepius and Heracles, quarrelling like men. These things 
are unseemly and improper at the dinner-table of the gods. 
Heracles. But Zeus, would you have this druggist recline at 
table above me?... Zeus. Cease, I repeat, and do not disturb our 
party...Heracles, you may: well allow Asclepius to take prece- 
dence of you. He died first.’ : 


3 to Delphi to have his hair cut] On entering his 17th year 
(Xen. Cyr.1. 2.8) an Athenian boy became technically ‘a youth,’ 
€pnBos (though the dgxiacia on his formal enrolment among the 
€pnBoc did not take place till the 18th year). Hus long hair was 
then cut off, and a lock dedicated (usually) to some river-god,— 
as Orestes, in Aeschylus, offers his to the Inachus (Co. 6); the 
first-fruits of the Jiving body being thus symbolically offered to 
water, ‘nourisher of youth’ (xoygorpqgos). Athen, XI. p. 495 § 
88: ‘Youths about to cut off the lock offer to Heracles a large 
cup filled with wine, which they call Oinisteria; and, having 
poured a libation, give it to the company to drink.’ The old 
custom was to offer the lock to Apollg at Delphi—a place 
especially suitable to the rjte in its inner meaning, Since the 
abundance of water there was probably the chief reason for which 
Delphi was chosen as the central seat of worship (Curtius “sé. 
Gr. bk. II. c. 4). Compare Plut. 7hes. c. 5; ‘It being at that 
time still the custom that those who were passing out of boy- 
hood into youth should go to Delphi and offer to the god a lock 
of their hair, Theseus went thither; and from him they say 
that a spot is still called the Thesea.’ 


4 anAethiopian] The intercourse with the East then recently 
opened by Alexander’s expedition had brought black slaves into 
fashion. Compare Alciphro’s Zefters (which refer to this period) 
Il. 2. 5: ‘From that moment he has not ceased sending me 
every kind of luxury,—dresses, gqld ornaments, maids, footmen, 
Indians male and female.’ In the Rhetorica ad Herennium 
prob. of Cicero’s age) the pretender ta wealth directs his slave 
to borrow an Aethiopian, and come for him to the baths (Iv. 
50. 63). 

5 his haircut frequently] See c. XXIV. note 16, 


6 anoint himself with unguent] Instead of-using (at the 
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baths or the gymnasium) plain olive-oil, he uses a thick 
perfumed unguent, ypiopa. See Xen. Anad. iv. 4. 13 : ‘Abundant 
material for unguent Cxgipa) was found in the place, which they 
used instead of olive-oil (avr’ €Aaiov). It was obtained from 
hog’s lard, sesame, bitter almonds, and terebinths. The latter 
supplied also a liquid perfume (svpov'.’—In Xenophon’s Sym- 
posium 11. 3 the host proposes after dinner to send for pupov. 
Socrates objects, observing that ‘the olive-oil used in the gym- 
nasia’ is the only one which it befits a maz to use. 


7 the bankers’ tables} A fashionable lounge. Plat. Afo/. 
p-17.C: ‘Do not be surprised’ (Socrates says)‘ if you hear me 
defending myself in the same terms which I am wont to use in 
the market-place at the bankers’ tables, where most of you have 
heard me. Plutarch de Garrul. § 21 gives examples of the 
three kinds of reply which may be made to the question ‘Is 
Socrates at home?’ (1) The necessary; as ‘Not at home.’ 
(2) The polite; as ‘Not at home; he is at the bankers’ tables.’ 
3 The superfluous; as ‘Not at home. He is at the bankers’ 
tables, awaiting some Ionian strangers, for whom’—etc. etc. 


8 where the young men take exercise] Besides the palaestras 
or wrestling-schools, Athens had at this time three large gym- 
nasia, provided with wrestling-rooms, baths, grounds for running 
and javelin-practice, etc.—the Lyceum, the Cynosarges, and the - 
Acadeny. Frese were open to persons of all ages ; but separate 
parts were assigned to adults (i.e. persons above 20), ephebi (18 
—20), and boys. The ephebeum was a large hall with seats 
placed round it, opening off the colonnade which ran round the 
great court of the gymnasium. Here the best performances 
would generally be seen, and here, consequently, the man of 
petty ambition would find himself where he always desired to be 
—in the most popular resort. 


near the Generals] In the Birds (794) Aristophanes 
mentions rd BovAevrixoy, ‘the senatorial places’ in the theatre 
near the orchestra ; and in the Wasfs (575) the Strategi of that 
day are described as sticklers for their ‘places of honour.’ But 
it would seem that the seats for high officials were not very 
definitely marked off. See Demosth. zz Meid. p. 572 § 178, 
where the mapedpos or coadjutor of the archon lays hands upon a 
person who ‘was taking possession of a place’ (Oéay xarudap- 
Bavovros) and attempts to expel him from the theatre. The 
incident shows that the public had access to the immediate 
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neighbourhood of the official seats. In Plato’s time a place in 
the ‘orchestra-circle’ could be obtained for ‘a drachma at the 
most’ (10d.: Apol. p. 26 E), Compare Hor. Ef. I. 1. 67: 

Grow rich, grow rich by fair means or by all, 

And view sad Pupius from a nearer stall. 


10 Laconian hounds] A small breed of red dog (/ulvus 
Laco, Hor. Zod. 6. 5), which the ancients supposed to have 
been got by a cross with a fox (Arist. . A. VIII. 27). Pindar 
( frag. 73) speaks of ‘the Laconian hounds, in chasing wild 
beasts keenest of all things that move ;’ Sophocles (42. 8) gives 
them the epithet ‘true-scenting;’ Virgil praises ‘Sparta’s swift 
small hounds’ (Georg. 111. 105). Compare the Afidsummer 
Night’s Dream Vv. 1, ‘My hounds are bred out of the Spartan 
kind...A cry more tunable Was never holla’d to nor cheered 
with horn In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Thessaly.’ 


11 Cyzicus] in Mysia on the Propontis; once a dependency 
of Athens. The treaty of Antalcidas (387 B.C.) gave it, with the 
other towns of Asia, to the Persian king. At the death of 
Alexander it fell under the government of Leonnatus; and on 
his death in 322 under that of Antigonus. 


12 a satyr ape] a kind of short-tailed ape, to which the 
Greeks gave the name of ¢tyrus. The Zztyri, mythical com- 
panions of Dionysus, are sometimes identified with, sometimes 
distinguished from the Satyrs. There was also a kind of ape 
called carvupos (Ael. H. A. 16, 21: Plin. H. M. IV. vitt. 54, etc.) : 
whether it was the same as the ¢ztyrus, does not appear. 


13 Sicilian doves] Philemon, the comic poet (circ. 330 
B.C.), praises Sicily, among other things, for its doves (Athen. 
XIV. p. 658 § 76). And Nicander (circ. 160 B.C.) is quoted in 
Athen. IX. p. 395 § 51 as saying, ‘keep wheat-fed pigeons in 
thy house ; or doves of Sicily, whom neither hawk nor falcon 
vexes. 


14 deer-horn dice] The dorpayado: mentioned here (a/1/) 
were numbered on four sides, the other two being round: the 
xvBoa (¢esserae) on all six. Astragali, as the name implies, were 
properly knuckle-bones ; here they are of the horn of the gazelle 
(Sopxas). In Athen. V. p. 194 § 22 it is said that the capricious 
temper of Antiochus Epiphanes used to show itself in the 
unequal value of his presents :—‘ to some he would give deer-horn 
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dice,—to others, dates,—to others, gold.’ In Lucian Amor. c: 
16 a disconsolate lover amuses himself by throwing (to obtain 
‘an omen) ‘ four dice of the horn of the African gazelle (AcBuxfjs 
Oopxis).’ 

I5 Thurian vases] ‘Thurian’ vases are not mentioned else- 
where. The peculiar shape meant by orpoyyvAos is explained 
by the description of an olive-jar in Appuleius F/ov. I. 9. 35 as 
‘onion-shaped’ (denticulari forina),‘round and squat’ (pressulda 
rotunditate = oTpoyyvXos). 

16 walking-sticks with the true Laconian curve] The cus- 
tom of carrying a walking-stick seems to have been regarded 
at Athens as especially Spartan. In the Ecclestazusae (74) the 
women provide themselves with ‘Laconian walking-sticks and 
men’s dresses. The fashion must have been common; for 
the invalid in the speech of Lysias (de Jnval. p. 169 § 12) 
speaks of himself as ‘using two walking-sticks, while other 
people use one.’ The painter Parrhasius—a contemporary of 
Lysias—who affected personal splendour, is described as ‘leaning 
on a cane studded with gold rings’ (Athen. XII. p. 543 § 62). 
In Demosth. adv. Pant. p. 982, however, ‘ carrying a walking- 
stick’ is mentioned as an offensive trait; either as suggesting 
an affectation of Spartanism, or as a mark of dandyism: .see 
c. IV. note 8. 


17 a curtain] a piece of tapestry hung on the walls of his 
dining-room. The tapestry which fell at the dinner-party of 
Nasidienus, and showered dust upon the table, was probably 
hung on the walls: Hor. S. 2. 8. 54. Horace speaks of ‘the 
dinners of Zoor men without tapestries or purple :’ Od 3. 29. 14. 
—The subject of the embroidery is a victory of Greeks over 
Persians; as the Painted Porch at Athens (c. I. n. 2) was 
‘frescoed with the trowsered Medes;’ and as, in the Roman 
theatre (Virg. Geo. 111. 25), ‘Wrought on the gorgeous curtain, 
Britons rise.’ 


18 a little court with an arena] Xen. de Rep. Athen. i. 10: 
‘Rich men have in some cases private gymnasia and baths with 
dressing-rooms.’ 


19 ball-alley] Various games with the hand-ball were 
popular in Greece; and a public gymnasium probably always 
included a odatprornpiov. Horace tells us that he used to play 
‘the three-cornered game’ (of catching the ball) before taking 
the bath: S. I. 6. 126. 
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20 to philosophers} for a conversazione, such as in the 
Protagoras takes place at the house of Callias ; where Socrates 
finds Protagoras pacing the colonnades with his ‘sacred band’ 
(yopos) of disciples. Hippias and Prodicus are also there,—the 
latter quartered, so full is the house, in a store-room (Prot. p. 
31§D). Plato’s Callias is, in this respect, very much what the 
puxpopiArcdripos aspires to be. The arcades surrounding the 
court of a public gymnasium were fitted with seats (€€éSpar) and 
large semicircular benches (npexvedca) ‘where philosophers, 
rhetoricians, and literary men in general could sit and converse’ 
(Vitr. V. 11. 2). 


21 to sophists] i.e. to professors of rhetoric. As rhetoric 
was the most important branch of the encyclopedic practical 
education which the ‘sophists’ professed to give, the term 
‘sophist’? came’ to be more and more nearly identified with 
‘rhetorician;’ until, under the Empire, it appears as its recog- 
nised synonym. Thus the rhetorician Libanius (circ. 340 A.D.) 
is expressly styled ‘the Sophist.—The miniature gymnasium 
was lent to the philosopher for a conversazione ; it 1s leht to the 
‘sophist’ for a formal declamation, or for one of those continuous 
florid expositions in which these professors loved to indulge. 
Compare Juv. VII. 39: 

; If to declaim is your aspiring bent, 
Your patron’s dingiest premises are lent. 


22 drill-sergeants] who gave lessons in the use of the arms 
carried by the hoplite, i.e. the pike (Sopv), the short sword, and 
the large oblong shield (émAov). ‘Thus they were not mere 
fencing-masters, but, like the Roman campidoctores, drill- 
sergeants. The scene of Plato’s Laches is laid at the place 
where one of these men had just been displaying his dexterity 
(€mdecxvvpevov, p. 171 E); and the professional teaching of drill 
for money is there, as in the Euthydemus p. 272 D, spoken of as 
something new. Athenaeus quotes a statement that ‘scientific 
fence under arms’ (é7Aopayxias padnoets) was first taught by one 
Dameas of Mantinea (IV. p. 154 § 4). Compare Plut. am seni 
ger. s. resp. C. 18 p. 793 D: ‘We do not leave our bodies ab- 
solutely without exercise when we can no longer use spades or 
jumping-weights (aArjpes, to give an impetus), or throw the. 
quoit, or fight under arms (crdopayxeiv). To the Greek States,. 
which (except Sparta) had only a militia subject to little 
constant discipline, the professional drill-sergeants would be 
useful: comp. c. X. note 3. . 
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23 to musicians} Stratonicus, a contemporary of Theo- 
arabes is said to have been the first who made the advance 
rom the playing of the cithara without any accompaniment 
(YAN xcBapcors) to symphony (mroAvyopSia), and took pupils in 
concerted music (dppovxeyv), and constructed a score (8:aypappa): 
Athen. VIII. p. 352 § 46. We ought probably to understand 
Gppovxoi here of this symphony-playing—then a novelty. 

24 the skin of the forehead] For the meaning of the 
. Greek word, see Her. vil. 2: ‘They had upon their heads the 
Jorehead-skins (mpoperwmidia) of horses, flayed off with the ears 
and mane.’ The skin of the victim’s fo-ehead is hung up, with 
garlands round it, over the doorway leading from the vestibule 
(rpoévpoy) into the court of the house. Compare, for the form 
of the ostentation, Ar. Acharnians 989: ‘He has thrown out 
these feathers before his door as a sample of his fare’ (i.e. 
to inform passers-by that he has had game for dinner). 


25 a procession of the Knights] The 1200 knights, com- 
manded by the two Hipparchs and by the ten Phylarchs of the 
tribes, paraded publicly on several occasions. These occasions 
were chiefly of three classes: (1) the great. festivals, especially 
the Panathenaea, to which the Chorus of Knights in Aristophanes 
allude, saying that their fathers were ‘worthy of the robe (Kn, 
566): and the Dionysia, Xen. Hipparch. 3 § 2. (2) Certain 
periodical reviews, held, according to Xenophon, in four places,— 
in the grounds of the Lyceum ; in the grounds of the Academy ; in 
the hippodrome ; and at the port of Phalerum: Xen. Hp. 3.1. 
(3) Special occasions of public rejoicing or mourning, when the 
goddess on the acropolis was to be thanked or entreated.—The 
Roman Knights had but one annual ceremony corresponding to 
this ; the ¢vansvectio, on the ides of July, to the temple of Castor 
in the forum from the temple of Mars without the wall. 


26 putting on his cloak] In the procession a mantle (yAapus), 
instead of the ordinary cloak, was probably worn,—‘ purple 
and embroidered’ acc. to the Schol. on Ar. Knights 566 ; as the 
Roman Knights paraded in the fvasea or toga with purple 
Stripes. The pixpodsArcripos does not shock public taste by 
walking about in this. He resumes his ordinary cloak (ipartoy), 
and leaves the clinking of his spurs to hint the circumstance of 
which he is vain. 


27 his little Melitean dog] Plin. H. WN. 111. 26: ‘Next 
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comes Corcyra, called Melaena (the Black), between which and 
Illyricum is Melita, from which Callimachus (circ. 280 B.C.) 
states that the little ‘Melitean’ dogs take their name.’ The 
Black Corcyra is now: Curzola; and this Melita is the long, 
narrow island S.E. of it, now called Meleda, in N. lat. 42, close 
to the eastern shore of the Adriatic. On these islands see 
Sir G. Wilkinson’s Dalmatia and Montenegro, 1. p. 257. 
This old account preserved by Pliny is more to be trusted than 
Strabo’s (VI. 2) remark that Malta was the home of the breed,— 
a natural guess. ‘ Melitean’ dogs had all the privileges of the 
modern lap-dog. In Lucian de merced. cond. § 34, a lady requests 
a philosopher to carry ‘Myrrhine:’ ‘It was absurd to see the 
little dog peeping out of his cloak just under his chin, and 
barking in her small voice (such is the Melitean breed), and 
licking the philosopher’s beard.’ One of Alciphro’s Letters ex- 
presses a slave’s terror at the accidental poisoning of ‘ Plangon, 
the little Melitean dog which we keep as a tame pet for the 
mistress’ (III. 22). 


28 a scion of Melita] The master desires to proclaim that 
his dog was of the choice Melitean breed ; and this he does ina 
characteristically high-flown phrase. Compare with xAados the 
poetical use of gpvos, Aados, Gos, wropOos. On the conjecture 
xados for xAados, see Crit. App. VII. 5. 


29 a brass ring] Probably one of those which were worn 
as amulets, and which were supposed to have a protecting, or, 
for the sick, a healing virtue. The invalid, having recovered, 
dedicates to Asclepius the ring which, by the god’s blessing, has 
helped tocure him. Compare Ar. Plutus 881: ‘Informer. Where 
have you got this cloak? ust Man. I do not care for you; 
for | wear this ring which I bought from Eudemus for ten-puiice. 
nf. But there is no charm against an informer’s bite.” Clemens 
Alex. Strom. I. p. 334 B: ‘Execestus ihe tyrant of the Phocians 
used to wear two charmed rings (yeyonrevpévous), and could 
discern from their clink against each other the right moments 
for action. He died, however, by the hand of an assassin ; 
though not before the clink had warned him, as saith Aristotle 
in his Polity of the Phocians.’ 


30 in the temple of Asclepius}] The Athenian Asclepieum 
stood on the slope of the acropolis at the S.w. corner: Paus. I. 
21. 4. Plutarch, inquiring why the Roman temples of Aescu- 
lapius are always outside the city walls, observes that ‘the 
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Greeks have their temples of Asclepius placed on open and 
tolerably high ground’; and that his great Hellenic shrine—that 
at Epidaurus—was at some distance from the town (Quaest. 
Rom. § 94 p. 286 D’. This circumstance may have assisted 
the efficacy which a brief sojourn at the god’s temple was 
‘supposed to have for invalids: Pazs. 11. 27. 63. 


31 daily burnishings and oilings] See Crit. App. VII. 6.— 
The pixpodirorios, having dedicated a ring which, like that in 
Aristophanes (see n. 29), is worth perhaps tenpence, visits the 
temple daily in order to see that it is kept in a state creditable 
to the donor. 

32 from the presidents of the Senate] Public sacrifices on 
behalf of the state were frequently offered by the Senate of Five- 
Hundred, the members of the presiding section (mpuraves) 
conducting the ceremony. The place was probably either the 
Prytaneum adjoining the Senate-House on the north side, or the 
Metroum (temple of the Mother of the gods) on its south side. 
That the occasions were frequent appears from Antipho de 
choreut. p. 146 § 45, where the duty of ‘conducting rites 
(ieporocetv) and sacrificing on behalf of the democracy’ is spoken 
of as one which the prytanis had repeatedly performed during 
his five weeks of office. 


33 the privilege of reporting the sacrifices] The more formal 
and systematic state-religion of Rome restricted the privilege of 
reporting the auspices (mumtiatio) to the magistrate who pre- 
sided when they were taken; or to the augur who acted as his 
deputy. Here the pixpodiArcrizos obtains it as a personal favour ; 
but, as appears from his address to the people, he was at least 
one of the fifty presidents of the Senate. 


34 to tre Mother of the gods] In her temple on the east 
side of the Market-place, immediately south of the Senate-House. 
Here were kept the graven tablets of the laws (Lycurg. in Leocr. 
p. 156 § 66) and the original drafts of the decrees of the Ecclesia 
(Aesch. zz Cites. p. 80 § 187). Athenio (afterwards leader of the 
Servile war) is said to have stolen some of these avroypad¢a from 
the Metroum during a popular tumult (Ath. V. p. 214 § 53). 


35 raceive ye her good gifts} A regular formula. See no. 54 
of the mpooijua, or exordia for public speeches, ascribed (though 
improbably) to Demosthenes :—‘ Our (senatorial) province has 
been duly discharged for you. We have sacrificed to Zeus the 
Saviour, to Athene, and to Victory; and these sacrifices have 
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been fair and prosperous for you. We have sacrificed also to 
Persuasion and to the Mother of the Gods and to Apollo; and 
here also the sacrifices were favourable...Receive, therefore these 
blessings at the hands of the gods.’ 


36 a smart white cloak and wreath] Aesch. 72 Cvfes. p. 46 
$77 (speaking of the joy shown by Demosthenes at the death of 
Philip) :...‘ Though his daughter was but a week dead, before he 
had mourned for her or discharged the fitting rites, he put on a 
lao clad himself in white, and proceeded to offer burnt 
sacrifice.’ 


VII. THE LATE-LEARNER. 


I Late-learning] The man described here is one who, from 
whatever cause, was prevented in his youth from acquiring those 
accomplishments which were included in the Greek idea of a 
liberal education, and which belonged to one or other of its two 
higher branches,—‘ music’ and ‘gymnastics.’ He comes in later 
life into the society of people with whom his early education 
places him at a disadvantage; and a sense of this makes him 
ambitious to repair the defect. Instead, however, of taking up 
self-culture at the point and in the branches which mature 
years prescribe, he falls into the error of M. Jourdain. He 
attempts to start afresh; to acquire, by sudden application, 
things which must be learned early and gradually; and which, 
even if they could be learned to good purpose now, demand 
more time than a man ought to spend in sacrificing to the graces, 


Just as, in the man of Petty Ambition, the love of honour is 
made mean by a low estimate of what is honourable, so in the 
Late-Learner the desire ynpaoxey moAda SidacKxdpevos is made 
absurd by a wrong choice of studies. The best point in the 
character is its respect for culture; the weakest, its pride in 
accomplishments which seem precious because they have long 
beed admired from a distance. 


These were the ideas ordinarily conveyed by the word oyupa- 
6ns,—a term analogous, from one point of view, to ‘pedant.’ 
Timaeus called Aristotle oypab7 codiorny, ‘a pedantic sophist,’ 
for presuming to criticise the Locrian polity (Polyb. 12. 9. 4). 
Gellius notes the tendency to bring in new or obsolete words 
in writing and speaking as ‘a vice of late-learning, which the 
Greeks call dypaGia’ (XI. 7. 3). ‘You know how insolent,’ says 
Cicero, ‘are late-learners’ (Fam. 9. 12.2). In ridiculing the taste 
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for interlarding Latin with Greek, Horace himself sets an ex- 
ample of abstinence, by paraphrasing into sevz studiorum the 
term for which his own language supplied no equivalent (S. 
I, 10, 21). 

2 passages for recitation] See c. Xv. note 6. 


3 ‘Right wheel,’ ‘left wheel’] To turn towards the right was 
to turn ‘towards the spear-hand ; to the left, ‘towards the shield- 
hand’ (or, for cavalry, él nviavy, ‘towards the bridle-hand’). Thus 
Xen. Cyz. VII. 5. 6, pereBadovro én’ domida, ‘they wheeled to the 
left.’ Xenophon often uses the phrases in reference to slantwise 
marching: e.g. éwt dopu nyeio Oat, to lead one’s men ox their own 
right (42ad, IV. 3. 26). See his Lacon. Resp. 11. 8: ‘The Lace- 
daemonians do with the greatest ease even those things which 
drill-sergeants consider most difficult. When they are marching 
in column (emt xépws), One section (€vwporia) of a company is, of 
course, behind another. Now, if at such a moment, the enemy 
appear in front in phalanx, the word is passed to the commander 
of each section fo form in front, coming up upon the left (eis 
pérw@mov map acmida xaioragGa).’ 


4 at the festival of a Hero] Because no festival common to 
all the Heroes is mentioned by Greek writers, this allusion has 
been treated as obscure. But each of the Heroes had his own 
festival; and it is enough to understand a reference to any one 
of these. Such were the Theseia at Athens, the Aiaceia at 
Aegina, the Aianteia at Salamis, the Diocleia at Megara. The 
terms in which Thucydides mentions the honour paid to Brasidas 
at Amphipolis imply that an annual festival, éoprn, was always 
celebrated in memory of a canonised Hero(v. 11). In Plutarchs 
praecepta de ger. resp. c 1§ § 7 aman is spoken of as ‘giving 
the banquet in some festival at a hero’s tomb’ inpoa deurvav 
€miradiouv tivos); and probably where tradition pointed to the 
grave,—as in the case of Eurystheus, buried at Pallene near 
Athens, Eur. Her. 1031,—the festival would be heldthere. Com- 
pare the honours paid by Alexander to the tomb of Achilles at 
Sigeum, Arrian I. II. / 


5 fora torch-race] The most probable account of the torch- 
race is that it was contested by two or more parallel chains of 
runners; along each a torch was passed; and the runners of 
that chain which carried its torch most quickly to the goal were 
collectively the winners. The length of the course at the great 
festivals was about half-a-mile. True to his principle of begin- 
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ning at the beginning, the Late Learner does not compete with 
the épn8a, but enters for the boys’ race. 


6 to a temple of Heracles] Small chapels or shrines of 
Heracles were probably numerous in Attica,—his worship being 
associated with that of Theseus. See Plut. Zhes. 35 ‘Theseus, 
on his release (from Hades, by Heracles), returned to Athens ; 
and all those sacred enclosures (reyévn) which were formerly his, 
and which had been set apart for him by the city, he consecrated 
to Heracles, and called, instead of Thesea, Heraclea.’? The same 
legend is given by Euripides, HY. F. 1327, where these sanctu- 
aries are spoken of as existing ‘throughout the land’ (ravrayod 

Oovos’. Heracles had also an altar in the outer Cerameicus: 
Paus. I. 30 § 1. 


7 seize the ox] The oypabys has been invited by a friend 
to assist at a sacrifice. Eagerto display his strength, he throws 
off his cloak and seizes the head of the victim,—drawing it back 
so as to expose the throat to the knife. So //. 1. 459, ‘they 
drew back the head and cut the throat’ (avépucay nat érpagav). 
The word rpaynXifw was used of a wrestler seizing his adversary 
by the throat, and bearing back his head: Plut. de curtos. 12, 
‘See the athlete with his neck in the grip of a boy’ (rpayndc(o- 
pevov.)—There is no special fitness in the sacrifice of the ox to 
Heracles ; it was the ordinary victim at a sacrifice of the more 
costly kind: see c. vil. A bull was probably the peculiar 
victim in the worship of Heracles and Theseus,—the two bull- 
slayers of legend; and it was also one of the three animals 
(suovetaurilia) offered to the Heroes generally: see Diod. Iv. 39. 


8 -palaestras|] He scorns the promiscuous company at the 
gymnasia, and goes to the palaestras, the regular wrestling 
schools : see c. XIX. note 4. 

g at a conjuror’s performance] See c. XVI. note 6. The 
conjuror’s entertainment is here varied by songs. It has been 
proposed, but needlessly, to read Oedpaan, i.e. ‘ stage plays.’ 

10 Sabazius] On this character of Dionysus see c. XXVIII. 
note Io. 

It to acquit himself best] In the Speech de Corona Aes- 
chines is described as assisting his mother in the mystic 
ceremonial by which she professed to purge guilt ; instructing 
the candidates when to rise from their knees, and prescribing 
the formula which they were to recite: (p. 313 § 259.) The 

14 
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candidate for initiation in the rites of Sabazius is anxious to be 
perfect in a lesson of this kind. 


12 on a tenth-day festival] On the tenth day after birth 
a child received its name, the parents holding a sacrifice 
(Sexarny Ove) and entertaining their friends. Peisthetaerus in 
the B:zrds replies to the begging poet who pretends that he has 
long sung the praises of the new Cloud-city, ‘Have I not this 
very moment held its tenth-day festival, and named it like a 
child?’ One of the objects of entertaining a large company on 
this occasion was similar to that which was served by the 
wedding-feast—viz. to secure witnesses in case the legitimacy of 
the child should afterwards. be disputed: see Demosth. Adv. 
Boeot. de nom. p. 1001 § 22, Isaeus de Pyrrhi her. p. 45 § 70. 


13 to play the flute with him] The oyipadys aims at dis- 
tinction in the two especially liberal branches of Greek education ; 
gymnastics and music. The Roman feeling (under the Repub- 
lic at least) that there was something unmanly in being skilful 
on a musical instrument was very different from the Greek. 
Aristotle speaks of such skill as ‘worthy of a free man, and 
honourable’ (€AevOéprov kat xarnv: Polzt. VIII. 3).. In Plato’s 
Laws it is recommended that a boy should have music lessons 
from the age of thirteen to that of sixteen (p. 809 E). 


14 play at tableaux vivants} Nothing whatever is known 
as to the nature of the amusement called paxpov dv8piavra 
waite: nor is the text certain: see Crzt#. App. VIII. 5. Ast 
proposed to read maiev: ‘he will fence at a tall dummy’—the 
avdpias serving the purpose of the wooden post at which Roman 
swordmasters taught their pupils to cut and thrust : ‘Who has 
not seen the wounds of the post?’ Juv. vI. 247. As this exercise 
could scarcely be competitive, Ast wished to transfer roy avrod 
dxodovOov to the next clause. Coray read pixpov avdpiavra 
meefev : ‘he will press a statuette between his hands (to harden 
them).’? This curious interpretation was suggested by a pas- 
sage in Diog. Laert. (VI. 23), which says of Diogenes the cynic 
that, to harden his frame, he used ‘to roll on smooth sand in 
summer, and in winter to embrace statues covered with snow.’ 


15 archery and javelin-throwing] Both these were among 
the exercises of the gymnasium; but they were esteemed in 
very different degrees. Archery was not a subject of contest at 
the great festivals ; and the bowmen of Greek armies in his- 
torical times were usually of an inferior social grade, at Athens, 
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Scythian slaves, at Sparta, Helots (Xen. Hellen. Iv. 5). Javelin- 
throwing, on the other hand, was one of the five exercises of 
the pentathlum at the great contests, and was therefore sys- 
tematically practised from boyhood. One of Antiphon’s speeches 
turns on a case of a boy having accidentally shot another 
‘while practising the javelin with his fellows at the gymnasium’ 
(Zetral. 11. 3-§ 3). 

16 to take a lesson from him] Compare Plutarch de fort. 
Alex. i. c. 1: * Philip, also, was in these things (jealousy of 
pone artists) smaller and more puerile than his true self, 

ecause his accomplishments had come late (vm dypaias). 
Thus they say that when he was once wrangling with a harper 
about the execution of a passage, and fancied that he was 
confuting him, the man smiled quietly and answered, ‘ Far from 
you, O king, be the degradation of understanding these things 
better than me.”’ 


17 at the bath] See c. XIV. note 12. 


18 that he may appear educated] The popular Greek ideal 
of a good education is expressed in Plato’s 7heages p. 122 E: 
‘Did not your father have you educated in the same things in 
which all other gentlemen’s sons (of rav cadav xayabar vieis) are 
educated—for instance, letters, harp-playing, wrestling, and other 
exercises ?? Arist. Polzt. VIII. 3, ‘There are chiefly four branches 
of education—letters, gymnastics, music, and (in some cases) 
painting...for painting, also, seems useful in enabling one to judge 
better of artist's work.’ It is interesting to compare the popular 
with the higher Greek conception of ‘the educated man.’ 
Aristotle says (Zzh, Iv. 1. 3) that to the consideration of every 
subject may be brought two valuable things—first, special know- 
ledge (emeornpn), and secondly,‘ a sort of educatedness’ (olov maideia 
tts). The man of special knowledge is the arbiter of fact ; the 
‘educated’ man is the critic of method. So in Plato’s Zrastae 
(p. 135 D) it is said that the philosopher is able, as becomes ‘a 
freeborn and educated man,’ to follow the statements of. the 
special artist (8npeovpyos) better than the general company can ; 
and Socrates observes that this makes the man of culture, like 
the pentathlete, ‘a sort of second-best all round’ (draxpoy riva 
Tept tmavta: p. 136 A). 
IX. THE UNSEASONABLE MAN. 
I Unseasonableness|] This, in its general sense, includes 


another character described by Theophrastus,—that of meprepyia, 
14—2 
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Officiousness. But between Unseasonableness in its strict sense 
and Officiousness there are two points of difference. The un- 
seasonable man does thé wrong thing at the wrong time ; the 
mistake of the officious man consists either in doing a thing (in 
itself opportune) too well, or in undertaking it when it is beyond 
his power. The officious man always acts with a kind purpose, 
and has his attention habitually directed to the needs of others : 
the unseasonable man blunders chiefly through thinking too 
exclusively of himself. 


2 serenade] The ‘comastes’ was not always the midnight 
-reveller armed with ‘flambeaux and levers and bows that 
threaten the barred doors’ (Hor. Od. 3. 26. 6). Sometimes he is 
merely the prototype of the modern serenader. Such is the 
‘comastes’ in Theocritus (11I. 1); such the player of the ‘ quaver- 
ing flute’ against whom Horace warns Asterie (Od. III. 7. 20.) 
Compare Lucian Marin. Dial. 1. 4. ‘Galatea. Polyphemus 
is quite musical too. Dorts. Oh, Galatea! We heard his 
singing when he went to serenade you the other day’ (ordre 
exapace mpony emi oe). ; 


3 cast in a surety-suit] Sureties were required by Athenian 
law in two cases chiefly : (1) in public causes, for the appearance 
of the accused on the day of trial. If he failed to appear, his 
surety became liable to the penalty for contempt of court; and, 
in consideration of the risk run, the surety was allowed to hold 
the bailee in confinement till the day for his appearance (Xen. 
Hellen. 1. 7. 35, €8€Onoay vo trav éyyuncapévov). (2) In public 
and certain private causes, surety was taken for the satisfaction 
of the judicial award. If the principal made default, his surety 
was liable for the money, and was sued in a ‘surety-suit’ (éyyuns 
dixn). But this responsibility was limited to one year from the 
time when the principal’s liability was incurred (Dem. adv. 


A pat. p. 901). 


4 he will inve‘gh against womankind] He does this in their 
presence ; for the wedding-feast was the one entertainment 
in which Greek manners permitted respectable women to take 
part. Plato proposed that the statutable wedding-party should 
consist of twenty persons, ten of either sex (Laws VI. p. 775 A). 
At the wedding-feast described by Lucian, the women, with the 
bride, are placed on one side of the table, the male guests on the 
other (Symp. cc. 6 ff.). 
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and incurring expense] Since, after a sacrifice, it was 
usual to entertain friends : see c. XV. note 2. 


6 assisting at an arbitration] As an advocate of one of the 
two parties : see c. II. note 3. 


who is not yet drunk] The Roman ‘nemo saltat sobrius’ 
implied that dancing was altogether incompatible with the 
dignity of a freeborn man. This was not the Greek feeling. 
The remark in the text only means that dancing, the ultimate 
Fs pera of joy, is absurd when a man dances in cold blood, 
Ct. Athen. XIV. p. 629 :—‘ Well says Damon the Athenian that 
songs and dances must come when the soul is at all stirred. 
Liberal and beautiful souls impart the same qualities to their 
dances and songs; souls of the opposite kind, the opposite. 
Wherefore also the saying of Cleisthenes the despot of Sicyon was 
“witty, and the sign of a cultivated understanding. Having seen, 
as they say, one of his daughters suitors dance in a vulgar 
manner—it was Hippocleides the Athenian—he said that “he 
had danced off his marriage ;” deeming, as it seems, that the 
soul of the man resembled his dancing.’ (Cf. Her. vi. 129.) 


X. THE OFFICIOUS MAN. 


1 Offictousness] The desire to please, either by rendering 
an extraordinary service or by performing an ordinary one 
unusually well, is present in every act ascribed to this character. 
‘ Officiousness’ therefore seems to render it better than the more 
literal ‘Oyerbusiness,’ which is too harsh. The distinction. be- 
tween dpecxeia and meprepyia scarcely needs to be pointed out ; 
the good-will in the latter case is honest, not affected, and the 
exaggeration is due simply to an error of judgment. Compare 
c. IX. note I. 


2 mixing more wine] The wine and the water were usually 
mixed together in the bowl, and thence poured into the cups of 
the guests. The olvoydos was the ladler-out of the wine; and 
olvoxon was the ladle used for that purpose. Athenaeus however 
quotes a poet who had written on the subject, and from whom 
it appears that this was not always the case: ‘No man’ says 
Xenophanes ‘would in mixing his glass first pour in the wine: 
the water comes first, and the wine on top of it’ (Ath. XI. p. 782, 
§ 18). | > oa 
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. 3 ‘his commanding officer] Here we have the undisciplined 
zeal, as in c. XXVII. the uncontrollable terror, of a badly-trained 
militiaman. ‘Touches like these well illustrate the character of 
the Athenian military force—one which it shared with that of 
every Greek state except Sparta. Xenophon says with truth 
that the Spartans alone were ‘true artists in war; the other 
Greeks, hasty amateurs (atvrocyediacral) in campaigning’ (Lac. 
Polit. 13. 5). 


4 when he means to give battle] Compare Plutarch 
Demetr. c. 28: ‘It is said that when Demetrius was a boy he 
asked his father (Antigonus) when they were to march. An- 
tigonus replied in anger: “Are you miserable lest you should 
be the only person who does not hear the trumpet ?”’ : 


5 what is to be his order} The present tense implies in 
Greek a certain obsequiousness which makes the indiscreet zeal 
more absurd.—rapayyéAXew ‘to pass the word,’ which the com- 
mander gives to his lieutenants and they to their subalterns. 
The wepiepyos must be supposed to be a brigadier commanding 
(as ‘taxiarch’) the infantry or (as ‘ phylarch’) the cavalry of his 
tribe. 


6 a deceased woman’s tombstone] Casaubon doubted whether 

auxods meant the man’s own wife ; but, to say nothing of the 
Pact that her husband is mentioned among those who were 
estimable, this would have been rijs yuvatkés or THs avrov yuvatkos: 
see XVIII, XXIII., XXIV., XXVIII, Some relative of the mepiepyos 
is meant, whose funeral it devolved upon him to saperintend.: 


7 the name of her husband] It may be inferred from this 
passage that it was usual at the time to write upon a woman’s 
tomb merely her own name,—with perhaps that of her husband, 
- if she had been married, or of her father, but not both. There 
is a very evident emphasis upon yuvacxés: the strangeness of the 
fuller inscription consists in the fact that the tomb is a woman's. 
The same feeling which placed a woman’s glory in the absolute 
silence of her life (Thuc. 11. 45) may have suggested—what, 
indeed, it made inevitable—that her tombstone should say 
little. Plato was legislating for his own sex only, when he 
permitted tombstones to record ‘the praises of the deceased in 
not more than four heroic verses’ (Laws XV. p.958 E). Pau- 
$anias notices it as feculdzar at Sicyon that ‘they add no in- 
scription, but after simply stating the name of the deceased, 
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without -intimating his descent (ov sarpddev vmretrdvres), bid 
Farewell to the dead’ (II. 7. 3). 


XL THE UNPLEASANT MAN. 


I Unpleasantness] The epithet ‘harmless’ (dvev BddBns) 
with which the ‘ annoyance’ given by the character is qualified, 
seems merely an attempt by the composer of the Definition to 
indicate that Aumn, ‘pain,’ is not to be understood in a material 
sense. Thus the Shameless man, for instance, does not merely 
offend the taste, but sometimes inflicts positive damage, BAaBn, 
—as on the butcher from whom he steals tripe. The Varleasant 
man on the other hand—says the Definition—is annoying in an 
aesthetic sense only. 


The outlines of this Character are not firmly drawn; the 
traits which it includes do not seem distinctly referable to any 
one dominant moral quality: it is altogether a slight sketch, 
put together from observations and impressions which have not 
been thoroughly sorted or analysed. It has elements in common 
with at least three characters which are elsewhere treated 
separately and fully :—1. The Unpleasant man is uzseasonable. 
He disturbs a friend’s sleep that he may talk to him, and keeps 
a ship waiting while he takes a walk. 2. He is doast/ul, as 
when he speaks of his cistern and of his cook. 3. He 1s gvoss, 
Le. a coarse jester ; as in the question which he addresses to his 
mother. 

No one of these tendencies is strongly marked; but th 
are so blended as to form a whole which would, in Englis 
phrase, be most nearly described by Ill-breeding ; meaning 
thereby a want of tact which is not accidental, but is due 
to a defect, natural or engendered, in sure good-feeling. 


2 cistern-water] The remark is dndés as being boastful ; 
and perhaps also as suggesting thin potations. female 
legislator in the Ecclesiazusae (154) proposes ‘that no publican 
be allowed to construct cisterns in the wine-shops.’ Athenaeus 
tells a story—preserved by a brother dramatist—of Diphilus. 
The comic poet is dining out, and compliments his host upon 
the coolness of the wine :— 

‘ Your ange a be sean oa 

“Yes; we pains to ice it—with your prologues.’ 

(Ach. XII. p. 580 § 43). 
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the pierced cask] In Lucian’s Déalogues of the Dead 
(XI. 4) the shades of two philosophers converse mournfully on 
the uselessness of instilling truths into minds which have no 
power to retain them :—‘ It was just the case of these daughters 
of Danaus, for ever refilling the sieve-like cask.’ 


will show off the qualities of his parasite] He draws 
attention, at his own table, to the appetite of his parasite,— 
incites him to buffoonery,—and in short, displays him as one of 
his possessions. The abject condition of the professional 
Athenian parasite is vividly set forth in Alciphro’s Leffers,— _ 
who, in this as in other things, seems to have drawn upon the 
poets of the Middle and New Comedy. The parasite is described 
as ever hesitating between two evils—on the one hand, gaunt 
hunger—on the other, not indignities merely, but blows, cuffs, 
all manner of ill-usage from his patron and his patron’s guests 
(111. 6, 7, 49). His position is unbearable : he thinks of taking 
to the road with a band of brigands who lie in wait at the 
Scironian rocks for travellers to Corinth; he attempts small 
parts at the theatre, and implores his brother parasites to come 
and applaud ; he even tries country life; but it is in vain; he 
always relapses into the old dilemma between starvation and 
maltreatment (III. 70, 71). The parasite in Plautus and Terence 
holds, if not a higher, at least a safer position. 


The word ‘parasite’ is said to occur in a dad sense first in a 
fragment of Araros (Apapes) the son of Aristophanes, whose first 
iece, acc. to Suidas, was acted in Ol. 101 (376—372 B.C.: 
eineke frag. com. ed. Bothe p. 466). In older times ‘ parasite’ 
was a term of honour, meaning a person appointed to assist the 
magistrates in celebrating sacrificial feasts, and otherwise called 
cvvOowos: Athen. p. 234 § 26. . 


XI. THE OFFENSIVE MAN. 


_ Y  Offensiveness] The appropriation of the word dvcyépea 
to the special sense which it bears here is remarkable. It is 
perhaps the strongest example of a characteristic common in 
some degree to all these sketches—that they treat general terms 
simply in reference to the particular meaning, however arbitrary,, 
which the social usage of the day had fixed upon them: see c. 
III, note 1. It may be accidental, but seems worthy of notice, 
that twice in the Philoctetes of Sophocles dvayxépea is used 
precisely in the sense to which it is restricted here—when the 
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sufferer speaks of the annoyance which his malady must cause 
to those with whom he sails : vv. 473, 900. _ 


2 rancid off] Compare Juvenal v. 88 :— 


Your humbler sauceboats know the grosser oil 
Which came in wherries from Jugurtha’s soil ; 
Which helps the Moor to bathe in peace at Rome, 
And guards his countrymen from snakes at home. 


3 @ thick tunic] He wears the lightest summer mantle over 
such a tunic as is worn only in winter. Aristophanes in the 
Birds.(714) speaks of the time when— 


The swallow brings us news, 
"Tis time to sell the winter cloak and buy the summer blouse: 


and Horace of the man who wears— 


In June a cape, a jersey when it snows. 
(Zpp. 1. xi. 18.) 


XIII. ZHE STUPID MAN. 


1 Stupidity] In £7h. N. 11.7 Aristotle observes that there 
is no proper name for those who care too little about pleasure ; 
but proposes to call them ixsensible (dvaicOnro). The word is 
used here in a general meaning, of one whose ‘perceptions’ are 
slow. All the phases of this slowness described by Theophrastus 
have a common characteristic,—inattention to the immediate 

resent. It is because the avaic@nros is seldom thinking of what 

e is doing at the moment that his actions leave no stamp upon 
his memory, and that he forgets an engagement just formed. 
For the same reason, when social pressure hurries him into 
speaking or acting on the instant, he is apt to say or do 
mechanically something which does not suit the occasion. 


2 after doing a sum] In c. VI. it is said of the Boastful 
nian that, when sitting in a public place among strangers, he 
will ask one of them to ‘set up the counters’ (Ociva: ras yous) 
in order to verify a boast which he has made. These two 
passages seem to show that people sometimes carried about a 
‘ready reckoner’ in the shape of a small ciphering-board 
(aBdxiov), like that used by an arithmetic master (calculator) at 
Rome: Mart. X. 62. 4.—See c. Iv. note Io. : 


when he is defendant in an action] The preliminary in- 
vestigation of the case before the archon is over:; a day has 
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been appointed for it to come before a court ; but, before this 
day (4 xupia rod vopov, Dem. Med. p. 544 § 93) arrives, the 
Stupid man forgets the whole matter, and leaves Athens. The 
consequence is that judgment goes against him by default. 


4 im order that he may come to the house] The duty ofa 
relative or friend was not merely to attend the funeral (éxq@opd) ; 
he was also expected to visit the house at least once while the 
corpse was laid out (mpodeors). Not to take part in the ‘mourning’ 
(ro xyjdos) then made, was thought unfeeling neglect: Isocr. 
Aegin. p. 390. See Demosth. adv. Macart. p. 1071 § 64, ‘These 
female relations he invites both to be present at the laying out 
of the dead, and to follow him to the grave. Plut. de Consol. ad 
Ux. c. 3,‘ This also is mentioned with surprise by those who 
visited the house (of rapayevopevor, i.e. during the mpodecis), 
that you have not put on mourning...nor was there any show of 
splendour or pomp about the burial.’ Soin the Andria L 1. 79 

e mourner often (/frequens) visits the house of death. 


5 . will call taroregaae as if he were making, instead of 
receiving, a payment. Compare Dem. z# Phorm. p. 915 § 30, 
‘I suppose you all know that (these men) borrow with few 
witnesses, but call many when they pay.’ 


6 cucumbers] In the Peace (1001) Trygaeus prays ‘that 
the marketplace may be full of good things—large garlic, early 
cucumbers, apples, pomegranates.’ But the Stupid man forgets 
that it is not even spring yet. 


7 make his children wrestle] Through mere dull inad- 
vertence he incites his children to continue their violent 
exercise long after signs of fatigue have begun to appear. 
Athletics filled a large place in the life of a Greek; but his 
instinct for moderation in this as in other things is often 
marked. See Plato’s Erastae p. 133 E (where Socrates wants 
to show that polymathy is not philosophy), ‘Pray, now, do you 
consider that in the gymnasia heavy work (d¢iAomovia) is 
athleticism (iAoyupvacia)? Aristotle says that gymnastic 
oe is the knowledge of the moderate in toil: Eth. N. 1. 

4. 

8 and ron races} Eur. Medea 46 ‘Here come in my 
children from their races’—éx rpoywy, where a variant is ékx 
tpoxev (rpoxes) ‘from their hoops.’ Mr Sheppard understands 
tpoxa{ew here of trundling hoops: but elsewhere the word 
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always means to run races. An anonymous..critic suggested 
rpoxitew : but this (though supported by the analogy of pi- 
¢ew) does not occur in the sense of ‘driving a hoop.’ Probably 
the word for that would have been xpixndareiv, or perhaps 
rpoynAaréw,—certainly not rpoxytafe, as Ast suggests. 


Q when it is raining] See Crit. ‘App. xiul. 4. The point 
concealed under the corrupt text is probably of the kind which 
the most intelligible of the restorations affords. The dvaicOrros 
makes one of his veréal blunders. Ussing supposes the general 
sense to have been: ‘When it rains he praises the fine weather, 
and does things which can be done only when it is fine.’ But 
probably even the dvaicOnros, if (for instance) he went out to dig, 
would discover that the weather was unpropitious. 


10. the Sacred Gate] Sulla, in 86 B.c, broke into Athens by 
levelling ‘that part of the wall which is between the Peiraic and 
the Sacred Gate; and the ensuing massacre in the neighbour- 
hood of the agora ‘spread over the whole Cerameicus within the 
Dipylum’ (Plut. S#//a 14). The Dipylum, also called the 
Thriasian Gate, was on the N.w. side of Athens; the Peiraic 
was on the S.w.; the Sacred Gate was probably between them, 
and was so called because it led (as did also the Dipylum) to 
the Sacred Road to Eleusis. Now the Outer Cerameicus, upon 
which the Sacred Gate, as well as the Dipylum, would thus 
open, was the cemetery for those who were honoured with public 
burial. See the Birds, 395 -—‘The Cerameicus shall receive 
us: for, in order that we may have a public funeral, we will 
tell the Generals that we died in battle with the enemy in Bird- 
land.’—For a discussion of the reading "Hpias muAas, see Critical 
Appendix XII. 5. 


Ir I only wish that you or I had as many] The Stupid 
man, in absence of mind, answers as if he had been asked (for 
instance) ‘ How many minas do you suppose that Glaucon is 
worth?’ Thus inadvertently he speaks words of fearful omen ; 
for he associates death with himself and with his questioner by 
a wish. Fora precisely similar instance of dvawe6ncia betrayed 
into dvodnpia, see Plutarch Cvass. 19: ‘And from Crassus 
himself, as he was addressing the soldiers, fell an utterance 
- which agitated and appalled them. He directed them to break 
down the bridge over the river, i order that no one might 
return. And whereas he ought, when he perceived the strange- 
ness (dromiay—a euphemism) of the phrase, to have recalled and 
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explained it to those whom his words had terrified, he neglected 
through obstinacy to do so’.—For the form of the expression 
daot epot yévowro, cf. Theocr. XVI. 19, avr@ poi rt yevorro ‘give 
me pelf for myself,’ 


XIV. THE BOOR. 


1 Boorishness} The sense of adyafia in the Definition 
is illustrated by Eur. Med. 223, ‘harsh to his fellow-citizens 
from want of culture (apabias vo). 


The selection of the Rustic as a definite type is remarkable. 
Small as Attica was, the line of demarcation between town and 
country life was sharply drawn. As Athens grew in wealth, the 
richer part, indeed, of the country population were more and 
more attracted to it; and Isocrates, speaking in 380 R.C., can 
already contrast his own time with the days when ‘the houses 
and establishments in the country were handsomer than those 
within the walls, and when many of the citizens did not even 
“come to town for the festivals’ (Aveop. p. 150 § 52). But there 
remained a frugal farmer-class, strongly conservative of the old 
simplicity, totally strange to the life of the city, and rarely—in 
some cases, never—visiting it. A vivid picture of this class— 
probably derived in part from the Greek comic dramatists—is 
given in the Zefters of Alciphro, of which the imaginary writers 
belong to the age of Theophrastus. The temptations which 
beset the rustic on his visits to Athens are forcibly described. 
A farmer sends in his son to sell wood and barley ; the young 
man sees a philosopher at the Academy, and to his father’s 
dismay comes back a Cynic (III. 40). Another, having been 
sent in to buy earthenwere, is betrayed into a ruinous carouse; 
a third, after disposing of his figs and nuts, goes to the theatre, 
and is thrown into ecstasies of wonder and terror by a conjuror 
(III. 17. 20). The rareness of such visits is also marked. In 
one letter a young Attic farmer requests a neighbour to be his 
guide in a _fivs¢ visit to Athens ; he longs to see ‘ what this thing 
may be which they call town’ (III. 31). In another, a son 
implores his mother to ‘come and see the splendours of the 
town before her dying day;’ for, though distant but a few hours’ 
journey, she has never seen them (III. 39). 


It was from the intellectual, quite as much as from the 
aesthetic side, that an Athenian viewed Rusticity. Aristotle calls 
the man incapable of a joke—the opposite extreme to the Buffoon 
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—dypotxos, a Rustic ; and when he afterwards changes his word, 
it isonly to substitute for it another (dypsos) which expresses in 
a still stronger form the result of living too much in the country. 
The sketch which Theophrastus gives us is so far defective that 
it contrasts rusticity, not with town intelligence, but merely with 
town elegance. 


2 a posset] The xuxedy was a sort of thick posset, made 
with wine, barley-meal, grated cheese, and honey, and some- 
times flavoured with thyme. The rustic carries the fragrance 
on his breath into the Ecclesia. 


3 his shoes too large for his feet] In the Kuights (317) 
Cleon is accused of having sold bad shoe-leather ‘to the country 
people ;’ so that ‘before they had worn the shoes a day, they 
were too large by a couple of spans.’ Compare Hor. Sez..1. 3. 
30; ‘He may be laughed at because he is shaved in a some- 
what rustic fashion—because his toga falls to his heels—because 
the loose shoe will hardly cling to his foot.—Cf. c. I. note 7. 


4 talks confidentially to his own servants] Greek manners, 
unlike Roman, permitted familiarity with slaves. After telling 
a story to illustrate the fear in which a Roman slave stood of 
his master, Plutarch adds,—‘ but the Attic slave will tell his 
master as he digs the terms of the last Convention ; so perfect 
is their familiarity (de Garru/.18). Xenophon says :—‘ We have 
given to our slaves the right to talk like equals (ionyopia) with 
freemen, just as to resident-aliens the right of so talking with 
citizens ;’ and he explains the indulgence by the fact that in a 
naval state, which requires the personal service of its citizens, 
the industries must be in the hands of the slaves, who will grow 
rich, and must then be kept in good humour (de repudbl. Ath. 1. 
12).—The Rustic’s rusticity consists, then, not in conversing 
with his slaves, but in conversing with them on important 
ae which, with a surly reserve, he withholds from his own 
amily. 


hired labourers} Slavery did not altogether swamp the 
labour-market. Poor men, chiefly foreigners, found employment 
as artisans, farm-labourers, or domestics: see Plat. Rep. 371. 
Lysis, in Plato’s dialogue, says that his father’s chariot was 
driven at the games by a ived charioteer (Lys. p. 208 E), while 
the groom mentioned in the same passage is a slave. The 
shrine of Eurysaces in the Market-place is mentioned by Pollux 
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as the place at which ‘those who ply for hire used to con- 
gregate. ) 


6 when he sees an ox or an ass or a goat] Compare Earle’s 
Character of a Plaine Country Fellow:—‘His mind is not 
much distracted with objects ; but if a good fat Cowe come in 
his way, he stands dumbe and astonisht, and though his haste 
be never so great, will fixe here halfe an houres contemplation.’ 


7 will drink his wine rather strong] Temperate drinkers 
always put more water than wine into the bowl. Five parts of 
water to two of wine appears to have been a favourite mixture 
(Athen. X. p. 426. § 28). In a fragment of one of the comedies of 
Eupolis the Wine-God is thus greeted on his appearance— 

Hail, Dionysus: are you ‘ Five-and-two ?’ 
Hesiod (Of. 594) recommends three parts of water to one of 
wine,—the mixture which in Horace (Od. I11. 8. 13) the Graces 
are said to approve. As to stronger compounds, a poet in 
Athenaeus (II. p. 36 § 2) says— 

Half-wine half-water is a maddening drink ; 

Wine without water brings paralysis. 
The Spartan Cleomenes was supposed to have gone mad 
through having learned from the Scythians to drink wine zeat 
(Her. vi. 84). 


8 the dog] The house-dog which kept watch in the hall. 
In Ar, Lystst. 1213 the servant at the door warns importunate 
visitors to ‘beware of the dog.’ The arrival of a welcome guest 
is thus described in some verses quoted by Athenaeus (1. 
p. 3 § 4) :— 3 
First, the hall-porter is all smiles—the dog 


Wags a pleased tail—and some one hastes to set 
A chair, unbidden. 


if he has lent his plough] It is impossible not to be 
struck by the frequent allusions in these sketches to loans 
between neighbours of things used in housekeeping or farming. 
Thus the Penurious man (XXIV.) is one who ‘forbids his wife to 
lend salt, or a lamp-wick, or cummin, or verjuice, or meal for 
sacrifice, or garlands, or cakes; cf. cc. XV., XXIII., XXVI. Such 
touches remind us that the social life of Attica was, in the best 
sense, homely ; and of the saying of Pericles, that Athenians 
understood diroxadeiy per’ evredeias. Compare Xenophon Mem. 
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II. 2.12. ‘Well,’ said Socrates, ‘and do you not wish to be on 
good terms with your neighbour, that he may give you a light 
for your fire when you want one?” 


10 salt-fish] As fresh fish was the favourite eapacgy at 
Athens, so salt-fish was the cheapest and commonest food 
While Dicaeopolis, in the .Acharnians, having made peace for 
himself, is preparing to dine on pheasants and _ thrushes, 
Lamachus ruefully provides himself with the fare of a campaigner 
—onions and salt-fish (4ch. 1100), There were shops expressly 
for its sale in the marketplace (c. XVI.), and it was also sold at 
the city-gates (Ar. Knights 1246). Cargoes of salted thunnies, 
mackerel, etc., were imported from the Hellespont and the 
Euxine : Athen. III. p. 116 § 85. 


It hides] d:d@dépac were sometimes worn by country people. 
A rustic in the Clouds (72) is described as ‘clad in leather, 
driving in his goats from Phelleus.’ 


12 the New-Moon] The first of the (lunar) month was fair- 
day at Athens. Ar. Wasps 171: ‘1 want to sell my ass; for it 
is new moon: Knights 43 ‘this man bought a slave at the last 
new moon.’ A public sacrifice, at which the archon presided, 
was held on the acropolis on this day. Demosth. Arvéstog. I. 
p. 800 (urging the jury to be true to their oaths) ‘ How (else), 
when you go up to the acropolis at the new moon, can you pray 
the gods to bless Athens and to bless each one of you ?” 


13 will sing at the bath] At the public baths, no less than 
in tHe streets or at the theatres, manners were on their trial. 
The term ‘ Triballians,’ which Demosthenes uses in the general 
sense of ‘roysterers,’ meant especially, according to one old 
lexicon, those who behave with ill-breeding at the baths. The 
Shameless man ‘XV.), the Offensive man (x1I.), and the Late- 
learner (VIII.) all make the baths a place for the display of their 
characters. The Rustic sings in mere gaiety of spirit. Horace 
complains of more deliberate offenders :—‘Some recite their 
works in the forum; not a few at the bath’ (Sa¢. I. 4. 75): 
and Martial says of an irrepressible reciter—‘I fly to the baths 
—you still buzz at my ear’ (III. 44. 12.). Seneca too reckons 
among the nuisances of those resorts ‘the man who likes to hear 


his own voice:’ (Ep. 56). One of the temptations may have 
been. the vaulted roof. 
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XV. THE SHAMELESS MAN. 


I Shamelessness} The clause in the Definition—‘for the 
sake of base gain’—is significant. It is the key, as will pre- 
sently be explained, to the special and limited sense in which 
Theophrastus considers Shamelessness. Compare the pseudo- 
Platonic Definitions p. 416: ‘Shamelessness is a state of mind 
tolerant of ignominy for the sake of gain.’ 


Shamelessness in its general sense—‘ the not-shrinking from 
doing disgraceful things’ (Z¢h. NV. Iv. 9}—comprehends three 
characters described by Theophrastus: 1. Shamelessness (avat- 
cyvvria) in his special sense: 2. Recklessness or the Abandoned 
character (dmrovoia): 3. Grossness (B8eAupia). We will attempt 
to discriminate these ; having regard, not to the ideas which 
the terms might or ought to convey, but merely to the positive 
sense in which Theophrastus has used them. 


(1) His Shameless man, then,—whom it will be convenient 
to-distinguish as the man of Shrewd Effrontery—is one who is 
restrained by no scruple from committing those small injustices 
for which there is a practical impunity. He is not at war with 
society ; he does not outrage it by any grave misdemeanour, or 
even by any eccentricity so violent that a brazen Jjocularity 
cannot carry it off.. The strength of his genius lies in this,— 
that, while he is habitually guilty of sharp practice in his dealings 
with the world, and while he knows that the world knows it, he 
is able to suppress every trace of consciousness that he is not 
generally respected and beloved. The first trait given by Theo- 
phrastus is the most expressive. He dines out at a time when 
he was socially bound to be dispensing instead of receiving 
hospitality. But, instead of betraying embarrassment, he gaily 
assumes the licence of a privileged and especially popular 
guest. 


(2) The Reckless or Abandoned man (drrovevonuevos) is also 
shameless. But, whereas the man of Shrewd Effrontery re- 
presses, for the sake of gain, an instinct of shame probably feeble 
from the first, the Reckless man has fiercely cast off a sense of 
shame which may once have been fine. The breach between 
him and his self-respect is complete and irreconcileable, trans- 
forming his whole character, and driving him into grotesque 
forms of self-insult. The man of Shrewd Effrontery is on good 
terms with the world ; the Reckless man is a social outcast. 
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(3) The Gross man differs from the other two chiefly in this, 
—that he stands morally on a higher, zsthetically on a lower 
level. He does ‘shameless’ things neither, like the man of 
Shrewd Effrontery, with.a view to advantage, nor, like the 
Reckless man, in a sort of desperation ; but naturally, with the 
relish of a coarse nature for monstrous jests, which seem to him 
the more humorous if they extort signs of disgust. But, if he 
is in more violently bad taste, he is less immoral than the other 
two ; for his offences are less voluntary, and, on the whole, of a 
lighter kind. He does not defraud his neighbour, like the man 
of Shrewd Effrontery ; nor, like the Reckless man, leave his 
. mother to starve. 


2 when he has been sacrificing] As in Homeric, so in later 
times a sacrifice was usually followed by a feast. Thus, in one 
of Antipho’s speeches, a man has a sacrifice to perform to Zeus 
Ctesius in the Peiraeus : he makes it the occasion of giving a 
farewell dinner to a friend who is about to sail (de Venef. § 16). - 
The sacrifice in honour of any domestic event, e.g. the naming 
of a child, or an athletic victory (Sexarny, vexnrnpta Ovecv)—always 
implied the entertaining of friends. After public sacrifices, in 
like manner, the people were feasted (Isaeus de Astyfh. hered. 
§ 21), a regular portion of bread and meat being given to each 
person (Plut. Symp. 11. 10. 7) To hold a sacrifice without 
giving a dinner would have been thought inhospitable ; to dine 
out on the same day, shameless. : 


3 calling up his attendant} A Roman custom allowed the 
guest to hand to his slave, stationed behind him, delicacies 
which he wished to reserve for use at home: see Athen. Iv. 
p. 128 § 2, where, at an elaborate wedding-banquet, the slaves in 
attendance on their masters carry baskets, which are soon filled. 
But on ordinary occasions it was thought ill-bred to use this 
privilege: see Lucian’s Symp. c. 2, Hermot.c.2; Martial 11. 
37. And there is no proof that the custom was tolerated at all 
by earlier Greek manners: at Rome it may have been con- 
nected in origin with the client’s dole. Here the Shameless 
man is of course represented as taking an unusual liberty. 
A similar trait is mentioned of the Avaricious man, who, at 
a club dinner, asks for a dish for his slaves (c. XXVI.). 


4 in marketing} See c. XVII. note 6. 
when he has taken places at the theatre] Having his 
house full of guests, perhaps at one of the festivals, he takes a 
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certain number of places for a series of performances at the 
theatre. His visitors pay for the tickets ; but, on the first day, 
he contrives to go himself in the place of one of them ; and, em- 
boldened by success, brings on the second day his children and 
their ‘pedagogue’ in the room of others. In Plato’s time a place 
in the best part of the house—i.e. in the tiers nearest the orchestra 
—seems to have cost about a drachma (Iod.: Plat. Agol. Socr. 
p- 26 E). The ordinary price of admission was two obols,— 
rather more than 3¢.,—which the state furnished to poor people 
at the festivals. Foreigners probably had to take their places 
through citizens ; and foreign women at least seem to have been 
restricted to a particular part of the house. In a fragment of 
Alexis the women complain, ‘we have to sit at the theatre in the 
back rows, as if we were foreigners’ (féva:: Alex. frag. 25. 1 
Meineke). ; 


6 and borrow barley] See c. XIV. note 8. 


7 the coppers in the baths] for heating the water. A 
shower-bath was sometimes taken by having water dashed over 
the head ; and this office was performed by the bathman, See 
Plat. Rep. 1. p. 344 D, ‘Thrasymachus now thought of going, 
after having, like a bathman, dashed his discourse over our ears 
in a full torrent.” The Shameless man does this for himself, and 
thus finds a pretext for depriving the attendant of his fee. 


XVI. THE RECKLESS MAN. 


1 Recklessness}] On the difference between this character 
and those which precede and follow it, see c. XV. note 1. The 
term dmovevonuevos contrasts a former with an actual state ; 
before a man can be desperate he must have hoped. The 
Definition fails to mark this; but the Character marks it 
throughout. It is the picture of a person who has gone from 
bad to worse, until he retains just so much remembrance of a 
more respectable self as serves to give him a frantic pleasure in 
insulting his own dignity. He 1s ready to be evem a crier or a 
cook; a statement which shows how advantageous is the original 
position supposed for the now Reckless man. The ideas con- 
ventionally attached to the words dzovota, arrovevonpzevos will be 
seen from Demosth. 7” Aristog. 1. p. 780 § 32: ‘Do you not see 
that in his policy there is no calculation, no restraining sense of 
honour (aiéws), but that recklessness (dmovora) is its guide? Or 
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rather, his policy zs utter recklessness,—that worst of evils to the 
man upon whom it comes, a thing terrible and cruel to all,—to 
the State, intolerable. For the reckless man (0 dmovevonpevos) 
has given himself up,—has no care for the safety which calcula- 
tion can ensure,—and prospers, if he does prosper, against ex- 
pectation and against probability.’ Plutarch makes callousness 
to ill repute the essence of amovoa (A lcid. 13. 4). 


2 being proof against abuse, and capable of giving it] The 
aor. AowopnOnva is here, as in Demosthenes, deponent, having 
an active sense, ‘to revile:’ see Crit. Afp. XVI.1. The Reckless 
man cannot only listen unmoved to reproaches (xaxos axotaat), 
but can retort them. 


to dance the cordax] The author of the Clouds, taking 
credit to himself for the propriety of his muse, instances some 
things which she has eschewed. Among these it is specified that 
she has ‘never mocked bald men, nor danced the cordax’ (549). 


4 sober] Cf. Demosth. Olynth, Il. p. 23 § 19: ‘The rest of 
(Philip’s) court consist of brigands and flatterers and such-like 
persons, capable of dancing, when intoxicated, dances which I 
would rather not name to you.’ 


without a mask] Demosth. de Falsa Legat. p. 433 
§ 287: ‘men at the very sight of whom you would cry out—the 
blackguard Nicias and the execrable Curebion, who plays comic 
parts in the procession without the mask’ (i.e. at the Dionysia). 
Observe the article: he (indispensable) mask. 


6 at a conjuror’s performance] Jugglers, puppet-showmen 
and the like travelled about to the fairs and festivals at towns. 
Plutarch compares persons who circulate absurd opinions to 
men ‘dragging about a sort of conjuror’s apparatus and booth 
(rvAaiay) on their backs’ (de fac. Lunae 8). In Plato’s Republic 
(VII. p. 514 B) the wall over which the prisoners in the cave see 
images flit is compared to the ‘screens which conjurors set 
between themselves and the spectators, over which they show 
their tricks. Sometimes they were allowed to perform in 
theatres (Athen. I. p. 19 § 16: Alciphr. III. 20). The tricks 
were of the established type—bringing fire out of the mouth 
(Athen. Iv. p. 129 § 3), swallowing knives (Plut. Zyc. 20), making 
pebbles pass from one cup to another, or producing them from 
the mouth or ears of a spectator (Alciphr. III. 20). 


7 the free-pass] +6 ovpSodoy appears to mean a token’ or 
I5—2 


il 
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ticket given by the conjuror to his friends, or paid for, before 
the performance commenced. Compare Ar. Plud. 278, ‘why do 
you not go?—Charon offers you your ticket’ (ré aupBoroy didwer) 
—with allusionto the tickets given to jurymen when they entered 
court, and on presenting which they received their pay. 


8 an innkeeper} The unpopularity of innkeepers arose 
partly, no doubt, from the general feeling in ancient Greece 
against taking money for hospitality; but they were also 
infamous, as a class, for extortion. See acurious passage in 
Plato’s Laws XI. p.918 D: ‘On this account (eagerness for 
gain) all the lines of life connected with retail trade, commerce, 
inn-keeping, have fallen under suspicion and become utterly 
disreputable...A man opens lodgings, for the sake of trade, ina 
lonely place, a long way from anywhere. He receives bewildered 
travellers in barely tolerable quarters, or affords warmth, quiet, 
and rest in his close rooms to people driven in by angry storms. 
And then, after receiving them as friends, he does not provide 
them with hospitable entertainment in accordance with that re- 
ception, but holds them to ransom,—like captive enemies whom 
he has got into his clutches,—on the most exorbitant, unjust, 
rascally terms. It is these offences, and others like them, 
shamefully common in all such callings, which have brought 
discredit upon such ministration to men’s need.’ But though it 
was discreditable to keep, it was not so to frequent an inn. 
The Athenian ambassadors to Philip stay at inns (Dem. de F. 
Legat. p. 272); and Dionysus in the Frogs (114) inquires which 
are the best sans on the road to Hades, 


9 @ tax-farmer)] Andocides de Myst. p. 17 § 133:—‘Agyr- 
rhius became chief-farmer of the two-per-cent. tax two years ago, 
buying it for thirty talents; and had for his partners the whole 
set who muster under the white-poplar’ (the spot at Athens 
where the tax-contracts were sold); ‘you know what they are 


like. 


10 acrier’s}] The Homeric ‘herald’ was also ambassador, 
‘messenger of Zeus and men’ (Zé. L 334); his office was sacred 
and his person inviolable. The house of the Heralds at Athens 
were the priestly representatives of this bygone dignity. But 
the modern ‘herald’—the crier who made proclamation in the 
Ecclesia or in the market-place—seems to have been on a level 
with the Roman fraeco. Speaking of the shifts to which poor 
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poets are reduced, Juvenal says: ‘Others have not thought it 
too low or base to become criers’ (VII. 5). 


II a cook’s}] The meals of an Athenian household were 
usually prepared by the female slaves; only on special occasions 
was a man-cook hired from one of the shops in the Marketplace 
in which the business of professed cook was combined with 
that of butcher. When Aristippus was reproached with em- 
ploying a professional orator in a lawsuit, ‘Well,’ he answered, 
‘and when I give a dinner-party I hire a cook’ (Diog. II. 72). 
The earliest mention of a man-cook as part of the establishment 
is said by Athenaeus to have occurred in a writer who lived about 
280 B.c.: Athen. XIV. p.658 § 22. Commenting upon the luxury 
brought in at Rome by the Asiatic conquests, Livy says: ‘Then 
it was that the cook, esteemed and treated by the ancients as ¢he 
vilest of slaves, began to be prized’ (XXXIX. 6). 


-12 he will gamble] Aeschines iz 7imarch. p.8§ 53: ‘He 
spent his days in a gambling-house, where the fighting-stage 
(rnAia, a board with a ring chalked upon it) is set out, and they 
match fighting-cocks, and play at dice.’ Alciphr. II. 54: ‘Per- 
haps you will ask me why I am crying, or how I came to have 
my head broken, or why this flowered cloak of mine is torn to 
tatters? I won at dice. Would that I never had! What busi- 
ness had J] to match my weak self against sturdy young men? 
No sooner had I swept all the stakes on the table towards me, 
and broken their bank, than they made a general rush at me. 
Some pounded me with their fists, others used stones, others 
tore my clothes. I clung fast to my money, determined to die 
rather than give up to them any part of my winnings. Well, for 
a time I made a good fight of it, standing the showers of blows, 
resisting the wrenching fingers, and sitting still like a Spartan 
who is being flogged on Orthia’s altar. At last, however, I grew 
faint, and allowed the ruffians to take their plunder.’ 


13 will neglect to maintain his mother] Loss of civil rights 
was the legal penalty for proved neglect of parents. Aeschin. 
tn Timarch. p. 4 § 28: ‘And whom did our lawgiver condemn to 
silence (in the Ecclesia)? Evil livers. And where does he make 
this clear? ‘Let there be’ he says ‘a scrutiny of the public 
speakers, in case there be any speaker in the Ecclesia who is a. 
striker of his father or mother, or who neglects to maintain 
them or to give them a home,’ Solon, however, enacted that 
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‘no son should be compelled to maintain a father who failed 
to have him taught some trade’ (Plut. So/. 22). 


14 will be arrested for theft] The Greek term drayeoOat 
implies that the man is caught in the fact and taken at once 
before the Commissioners of Police (‘the Eleven’). According 
to the letter of Athenian law in the time of Demosthenes theft 
was a capital crime in three cases: 1. theft to the value of more 
than 50 drachmas, or about £2: 2. theft to the value of more 
than 1o drachmas (8s.) from the gymnasia, the baths, or the 
ports: 3. theft of anything by night (Dem. z# Zimocr. p. 736 
§ 113). 

15 some public gathering] mavyyupis is a word of general 
meaning. He chooses for his displays a time when Athens is 
full ; either a market-day or a festival. As the great festivals 
were occasions of buying and selling, wamyyvpts seems, at least 
in later Greek, to have meant especially the /azr coincident with 
a festival: see Paus. X. 32. 9 (describing a festival in Phocis) : 
“On the last of the three days they hold a fair (navnyupifovar), 
selling slaves, and, indeed, all beasts of burden.’ 


16 excusing himself on oath] He is concerned with law- 
suits in one of three capacities,—as defendant, as plaintiff, or as 
witness. In the last case he sometimes attends the courts, 
bringing a mass of papers; but he sometimes makes oath that 
he knows nothing of the matter. This was éfopu»vc6a. Those 
who, when cited, refused either to give evidence or to take this 
oath, were liable to a fine of 1000 drachmas. Demosth. zz 
Neaer. p. 1354: ‘I call Hipparchus himself before you. I will 
compel him to give evidence, or to excuse himself on oath 
according to law.’ 


17 in the breast of his cloak] which was worn deep, and 
served as a bag or purse. Theocritus says, speaking of the 
niggardly spirit of the age, ‘Everyone keeps his hand in the 
bosom of his robe’ (i.e. guards his pockets closely : XVI. 17). 


18 to be a captain of market-place hucksters] i.e. to be 
patron and subsidizer of the retail-traders (xdémnAor) who kept 
taverns and eatinghouses in the market-place, and who were, as 
a class, in bad repute. He lends them small sums with which 
to carry on their business, and goes the round of their shops to 
levy his interest. He has himself been described as dyopaids 
rts.—See Crit. App. XVI. 6. 7 
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19 twopence halfpenny a day] The drachma=6 obols : this 
is therefore 25 per cent. a day. Compare Plaut. Efid. 1.1. 5: 
‘He actually borrowed. this money from a usurer at Thebes on 
daily interest,—a sesterce for every silver mina’ Taking the 
mina at rather more than £4, and the sesterce at 2d., this would 
be about 74 per cent. a year. Menippus, the Cynic, ‘was a 
moneylender by the day, and was called the day-lender’ (jpe- 
potavearns : Diog. VI. 99). 

20 the cookshops] Isocrates implies that in his time the 
shops of this kind in the market-place had a better class of 
customers than formerly: for he says that “hen ‘no decent 
servant, even, would have thought of eating and drinking in 
a tavern’ (Areop. p. 149 § 49). See, however, the story in 
Plutarch Demosth. 60 :—‘ Diogenes once saw in a tavern De- 
mosthenes—who was ashamed and shrank back. ‘The more 
you shrink back,’ he said, ‘the more you will be in the tavern.” 


21 thrusting into his cheek] Ar. Fcc/. 818: ‘1 had been 
selling grapes, and came back with my cheek full of copper 
coins.’ 

22 upon their gains] awd rov épmroAjparos, ‘out of their 
receipts from what they sell:’ éumoAay meaning not merely ‘to 
buy,’ but ‘to gain by traffic.” Isaeus de Aga. hered. p. 88 § 43: 
‘Besides these he left furniture, cattle, barley, wine, fruit, by 
which they made (évercAnaay) 4900 drachmas.’ 


23 the workshops] See c. XVII. note 7. 


XVII. THE GROSS MAN. 


I Grossness] (deXupos, in its graver sense, was nearly equi- 
valent to Blackguard. But it was used also in a lighter sense, 
to describe that kind of coarse buffoon whom Aristotle calls 
Boporoyos (Eth. N. Ul. 7.13). See Plato’s Republic p. 338n, 
where Thrasymachus says, in reference to his opponent having 
used what he considers an extravagantly unfair illustration, 
B8eAupds ei, & Sadxpares,—‘ Socrates, you are a buffoon.’ In this 
sketch the graver and lighter meanings are blended; but the 
latter predominates. It is impossible to find an exact equi- 
valent in English. ‘ Buffoon’ has acquired too polite associa- 
tions. ‘ Blackguard’ is, on the whole, too grave for the character 
intended here. ‘Gross’ appears least inadequate. It does not, 
indeed, interpret the humorous side of the character ; but then 
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neither does its Greek original,—the humorous sense attached 
to BdeAupos being conventional. 


2 hiss the actors] A demonstrative Athenian audience did 
not always confine themselves to hissing. Demosthenes, taunt- 
ing Aeschines with his ill-success on the stage, remarks that the 
tragic contests in which he used to take part were ‘contests for 
his life,’ from which he frequently came off ‘with wounds’ (de 
Coron. p. 314); i.e. he was pelted. Again, de Fals. Legat. 
p. 449 : ‘When he played the woes of Thyestes and the Trojan 
war, you drove him off the boards with your hisses, and a// but 
stoned him to death” WLucian describes an impersonation of 
Ajax so vivid that ‘the whole house went mad at once along 
with Ajax,—they danced, shouted, tore off their clothes’ (de 
Salt. 83). 


3 when the Market-place is full] ‘Full market’ was an ex- 
pression for the hours from about 9 A.M. to noon. See Her. Iv. 
181 (speaking of a spring in the oasis of Ammon): ‘ through the 
hour of dawn it is warm; at full market colder; noon comes, 
and it is intensely cold. Again, I!I. 104; ‘(the Indians) have 
the sun hottest in the early morning,—not, like others, at noon, 
but from sunrise to the breaking-up of market’ (i.e. midday, 
when people went home to a siesta: see c. XXIV. note 17). 


4 mayrtleberries] a favourite delicacy at dessert. Athenians, 
according to a poet in Athenaeus (XIV. p. 652 D), ‘sing the praises 
of myrtleberries, of honey, of the portals of the acropolis, and 
fourthly of dried figs.’ 


5 will cry ‘stop’] Terence alludes to this as a well-worn 
practical joke: Phormio V. vi.7: ‘Antipfho. Hi, Geta! Geta 
(who is running in the opposite direction). There you go 
again. Is there anything new or wonderful in being called back 
when one has set out running?’ 


6 he will do his own marketing] The ordinary practice, 
except among the very poor, was to send a slave to market : 
see (for a somewhat earlier period) Xen. Mem. 1. 5. 2: ‘Would 
we take a present of such (a worthless slave) to be our attendant 
or our marketer?’ It is observable that in these Characters the 
persons, besides the B&eAupos, who are named as marketing for 
themselves are the Shameless man (c. XV.) and the Penurious 
man (c. XXIV.); others have their provisions bought by slaves 
(cc. XIII., XXIII.). At the fishmarket, however, where the chief 
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dainty was contended for, gourmands seem to have watched 
- their own interests: Aesch. z# Zim. p. 9 § 65, ‘who is there 
among you who has not been to the fishmarket and seen what 
sums these people spend? Alexis vividly describes a citizen 
haggling with a fishmonger for a pair of mullets (/rag. XII. 2 
Meineke). ; 


7 @ barber’s or perfumer’s shop] Lysias de imval. p. 170 
§ 20: ‘Each man has his favourite lounge ; one frequents a 
perfumer’s shop, another a barber’s, another a shoemaker’s, and 
so forth ; the most popular establishments being those nearest 
the Market-place.’ Demosth. zz Avzst. I. p. 786 (describing an 
unsociable person), ‘He never frequents any of the barbers’ or 
perfumers’ shops in the town, or indeed any of the workshops.’ 


8 to the soothsayer’s}] Some persons invoked assistance of 
this kind in very small domestic difficulties. See c. XXVIII: ‘If 
a mouse gnaws through a meal-bag, he will go to the expounder 
of sacred law.’ Nicias, according to Plutarch, kept a prophet 
(udvris) at his house, whom he used to consult ‘ ostensibly about 
public affairs; but chiefly, in fact, about his private concerns, 
and especially about silver-mines’ (Vic. c. 4). 


will use words of evil omen] His mother is seeking a 
revelation of the will of the gods; to utter, at such a moment, 
words which will offend them, is not only to thwart her prayer, 
but to expose her to their anger. To ‘ blaspheme,’ in the Greek 
sense, was not merely to speak against the gods, but to speak, 
when they were deemed present, as at a sacrifice, of any dismal 
subject, distasteful to the bright and gracious visitants. Clyt- 
aemnestra complains that the /amentations of Electra prevent 
her from sacrificing to the gods ; Philoctetes is left on Lemnos 
because his cries of pain make offerings and libations unavailing 
(Soph. £7. 632, Phz?. 8). See the striking passage in Plato’s 
Laws (vil. p. 800 B): ‘Suppose, I say, that when a sacrifice 
had been performed and the victims duly burnt, some individual, 
the man’s son or perhaps brother, standing near the altar and 
oblations, should break into all manner of ill-omened words 
—should we not say that his utterances would cast a gloom—a 
sense of whispered and foreshadowed evil—upon his father and 
upon all his house?’ 


10 will drop his cup] A bad omen,—what the Romans 
called caducum auspicitum. When Crassus was on his fatal 
march into Armenia,—a march discouraged by many omens,—a 
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sacrifice was held soon after crossing the Euphrates; when the 
augur handed to Crassus the liver of the victim, ke dropped tt. 
‘Then, seeing that all present were deeply troubled, he said, 
smiling, ‘Such is old age ; but at all events no arms shall be 
dropped’’ (Plut. Crass. 19). 


XVIII. THE GARRULOUS MAN. 


1 Garrulity] The epithet ‘ill-considered’ in the Definition 
embodies the distinction drawn by Theophrastus between Gar- 
rulity and Loquacity. It is a difference, not of quantity, but of 
quality. The Loquacious man is possibly able ; he is certainly 
ambitious ; it is his tendency to treat a subject in a large manner, 
with copious, if not always apt, illustration. The Garrulous 
man is necessarily weak ; talking is, with him, not an ambition, 
nor exactly a pleasure, but rather an acquired physical need ; 
and, being neither inventive nor logical, he can neither rise out 
of the the tritest topics nor pursue any one of these. Loquacity 
wearies, Garrulity irritates ; the one—as Theophrastus says— 
induces sleep ; the other, fever. 

The specimen of Garrulity given in this chapter seems not 
inartistic. It is characteristic, as has been said, of the Garrulous 
' man that he is incapable of pursuing a subject,—his remarks 
being either wholly unconnected, or connected by an inadequate 
link, the chain in the latter case being seldom long. Now the 
discourse in the text shows both the absolute and the feebly-dis- 
guised solution of continuity. The topics are :—1. His wife; 
suggesting his dream upon the bed of which she is the partner. 
2. His dinner (absolute change of subject). 3. The Inferiority 
of the moderns (do.). 4. The Cheapness of wheat in the market- 
place (do.) ; suggesting (i) the Strangers seen there ; who suggest 
(ii) the Dionysia, for which they may have come; and this (iii) 
the Navigable Season ; leading to (iv) the Crops, and (v) his own 
Farming-plans, which remind him of (vi) the Difficulty of living, 
and (vii) the Good-fortune of Damippus, who could afford so 
great a torch at the Mysteries; these suggest (viii) Temples 
generally, especially the Odeum.—5. His indisposition yester- 
day (absolute change of subject). ‘Yesterday’ suggests (i) To- 
day, and what day of the Month it is; which suggests the 
Calendar generally, and so (ii) the Festivals which are its 
landmarks. : : 
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2 after the Dionysia] i.e. the ‘great’ Dionysia. The four 
festivals of Dionysus fell in four successive months: 1. The 
‘Rural’ in December: 2. the ‘Lenaea’ in January: 3. the 
‘Anthesteria’ in February: 4. the ‘great’ or ‘city’ Dionysia in 
March. About this time sets in the northern etesian ; followed 
each day, after the sunset lull, by the south-breeze now called 
the ‘embates.’ ‘ Never, except in the short winter season, is 
there any uncertain irregularity in wind and weather ; the com- 
mencement of the fair season—the safe months, as the ancients 
called it—brings with it an immutable law followed by the winds 
in the entire archipelago ; every morning the north-wind arises 
from the coasts of Thrace, and passes over the whole island-sea’ 
(Curtius, A/zst. Gr. trans. Ward I. p. 14). With it came the 
merchants ‘ flying over the sea in spring-time like birds of passage 
to all foreign cities’ (Plato Laws XII. p. 952 E). It was the spe- 
cial pride of Athens that, unlike some other cities, she excluded 
no foreigner, not even enemies, from anything which she could 
teach or show (Thuc. II. 39). 


3 set up a very large torch at the Mysteries] The Lesser 
Mysteries of Demeter were celebrated at Athens at the end of 
February ; the Greater at Eleusis at the end of September. 
These lasted nine days. On the fifth, a procession of the fully- 
initiated (émowrat) and of those initiated in the Lesser rites 
(uvorat) walked from Athens to Eleusis, carrying torches, and 
led by the torch-bearer (8a8odxos). They remained there two 
days ; on the sixth night the mystae became epoptae ; next day 
they returned to Athens. It seems probable that, on the evening 
of the fifth or ‘torch’ day, there was at Athens a sort of illumina- 
tion, when those who did not go to Eleusis burned torches 
before their doors. These torches symbolised the search of 
Demeter for Persephone ; precisely as the lamps burnt at the 
night-festival (Avyvoxaia) at Sais symbolised the search of Isis 
for Osiris, and were burnt throughout Egypt on that night before 
coo of those who could not attend the festival (Her. 
II. 62). 


_ 4 the Odeum] An odeum or music-hall resembled a theatre 
in its semicircular form, but differed from it in being usually 
roofed for the sake of sound. Athens had three such buildings: 
—1I. The Odeum of Pericles, which is probably the one meant 
here; built about 440 B.c. at the S.E. corner of the acropolis. 
It had a pointed roof, said to be in imitation of the tent of 
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Xerxes ; in the interior ‘many seats and columns’ (Plut. Per. 13). 
2. The Odeum near the fountain Callirhoe by the Ilissus ; older, 
according to Hesychius, than the theatre of Dionysus, i. e. than 
500 B.C. On one occasion 3000 hoplites were called together in 
it: Xen. Hellen. il. 4 ; 9. 3- The Odeum built about 150 A. D 
at the S. Ww. corner of the acropolis by Herodes Atticus, and 
called after his wife the ‘Odeum of Regilla.’ It was the largest 
in te the interior diameter being about 240 ft. (Paus. VII. 
20 § 3). 


the Apaturia] Between the Mysteries in September and 
the ‘ Rural’ or local celebrations of the Dionysia in December fell 
in October the Apaturia; a festival kept in nearly all Ionic 
cities, and having for its objects (1) the recognition of a common 
descent from Ion, and, through him, from his father Apollo, 
whom Ionians worshipped as Apollo Patrous: (2) the mainte- 
nance of the ties of clanship subordinate to this common tie; 
children being then enrolled 1n their father’s ‘phratria..— Ephesus 
and Colophon alone, whose inhabitants claimed to be the purest 
Ionians, were forbidden by a religious scruple to celebrate it 
(Her. I. 147). 


XIX. THE LOQUACIOUS MAN. 


1 Loquacity] It is well defined as ‘t#continence (axpacia) 
of talk ? for, while Garrulity drops its unconnected remarks with 
dull persistence, Loquacity is fluent and eager. Compare Ar. 
Frogs 838: ‘a mouth unbridled—intemperate (dxparés)—of 
which the gates stand ever wide.’—See c..XVIII. note I. 


2 Doyoutell me so? don’t forget, &c.] i.e. ‘You astonish me: 
take care that you do not involve yourself in a self-contradiction.’ 
See Crit. App. XIX. I. 


he will go into the schools] Aeschines (2% Zzmarch. 
p. 2 § 12) quotes an ancient law providing for the strict privacy 
of schools. ‘Let it not be lawful for those above the age of boys 
to enter (the schools) while the boys are there, except for the 
son, brother, or son-in-law of the master; and if anyone enter 
contrary to this rule, let him be punished withdeath.’ The very 
terms, however, in which Aeschines refers to this ordinance as 
embodying the o/d feeling on the subject imply that it had 
become obsolete. | - 3 
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4 the palaestras] here in the strict sense—schools of wrest- 
ling and boxing. ‘Gymnasium’ properly meant a place of more 
. general resort and of more various resources, including grounds 
for running and archery, javelin-ranges, baths, &c.—Physical edu- 
cation probably began very earlv. Plato recommends that the dis- 
tinctive discipline for boys and for girls should begin at six years 
of age—that of a boy with lessons in riding and in the use of the 
bow, javelin, and sling: ‘letters’ are to come at the age of ten 
(Laws Vil. p. 794.C.) Aristotle thought that the active training 
of mind azd body might begin at the seventh year (Ref. VII. 17). 


5 the news from the Ecclesia] On the text see Crit. App. 
XIX. 4. The meaning probably is that, on the breaking up of 
the Ecclesia, the AaAos obtains a summary of the debate from 
some one who was there, and retails it to others. At the 
time when these Characters were probably written, the num- 
ber of Athenian citizens, i.e. of persons privileged to attend 
the Ecclesia, was comparatively small. The following measure 
had been taken by Antipater in 322:—‘Out of 21,000 qualified 
citizens of Athens, all those who did not possess property to the 
amount of 2000 drachmae were condemned to disfranchisement 
and deportation. The number below this prescribed qualifica- 
tion, who came under the penalty, was 12,000, or three-fifths of 
the whole. They were set aside as turbulent, noisy democrats ; 
the gooo richest citizens, the ‘party of order,’ were left in exclu- 
sive possession, not only of the citizenship, but of the city’ 
(Grote c. XCV.). The great mass of the population could, at such 
a time, learn the proceedings of the Ecclesia only by hearsay. 


6 the battle in Aristophon’s year] The battle of Megalopolis 
in Arcadia, where a Lacedaemonian army was defeated by Anti- 
pater, regent of Macedonia during the absence of Alexander. 
This event is placed by Mr Grote (c. XCV.) in 330 B. C., Ol. CXII. 
3, in which year Aristophon was archon (Clinton Fast, Hellen... 
This is the usual explanation of the reference, and probably the 
right one. Mr Clinton, indeed, places the battle of Megalopolis 
in July 331 B.C.; and inclines to the view of Casaubon that ‘the 
battle in Aristophon’s year’ means the contest between Demo- 
sthenes and Aeschines in 330 B.C., when the latter spoke his 
oration Against Ctestphon, and the former replied in the speech 
On the Crown. Were not Casaubon’s proposed change of rod 
propos tO rey pyropwy a violent one, this ingenious view would 
have some probability. But it seems impossible that, without 
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the help of ray pyropwr, payn could bear such a sense. The 
words rod propos are now usually bracketed as spurious. They 
were added by one who confused the Aristophon who was archon 
in 330 B.C., and who is otherwise unknown, either with (1) Ari- 
stophon of Azenia, who was dead in 330 B.c.: Aesch. 22 Ctes. 
§ 139: or with (2) Aristophon of Collytus, also dead then: com- 
pare Dem. de Cor. §§ 162 and 75. Both were distinguished as 
politicians and speakers. 

7. the Lacedaemonian victory] This is usually understood of 
Aegospotami, 405 B.C.: and there was no other battle ‘in the 
time of Lysander’ of sufficient importance to have been alluded 
to in this way. If the clause is genuine, the Loquacious man for 
once seems to degenerate into Garrulity. The comparatively 
recent battle of Megalopolis may have had some real connection 
with the political questions just discussed in the Ecclesia; but 
why he should go on to speak of an event so remote as the fight 
at Aegospotami,—unless because this was a battle also, and one 
in which the fortune went the other way,—does not appear.— 
See Crit. App. XIX. 6. 

8 a greater chatterer than a swallow] Dionysus in the 
Frogs (93) describes the swarms of chattering poetasters as 
‘colleges of swallows.’ Virgil, too, calls the swallows ‘ garrulous’ 
(Geo. IV. 307). There were other proverbs for loquacity: see 
Alexis in Athen. Iv. p. 133 § 10 :— 

Not tailed cicada, jay, or nightingale, 
Not turtle-dove or grasshopper can match 
Thy chattering. 


XX. THE NEWSMAKER. 


1 Newsmaking] The character described here is that of a 
maker, not merely a monger, of news. A deliberate impostor, 
not merely a reckless gossip, is the subject of the portrait. He 
‘assumes a demure air’ that he may seem the more assured of 
his intelligence ; he is careful to quote ‘such authorities that no 
one can possibly lay hold upon them;’ he makes ‘plausible’ 
comments upon his own story. It is the studied artifice im- 
plied in these touches which distinguishes him from the mere 
retailer, or even embellisher, of idle rumours, such as the 
~ €scurra’ in Plautus, who knows ‘what Juno said to Jupiter’ 
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(7rinum. 1. 2.171) At Athens more thar in other cities the 
desire of news was a passion; other cities had their news- 
mongers; at Athens an exceptional demand produced the 
Newsmaker. 


2 Asteius the fluteplayer] Asteius is supposed to be with the 
army. If it were only for festal purposes, musicians would 
always be found in a Greek camp. Fluteplayers, in particular, 
may have been there for two special purposes—as part of the 
military band, since Dorians, at least, like Asiatics (Her. I. 17) 
usually marched to battle to the sound of the flute (Plut. Zyc. 
21)—and also with a view to sacrifices, at which the flute was 
sometimes played (Ar. Peace 952). 


3 lLycon the contractor] The term épyoAdSos included all 
who undertook work by contract ; e.g. it might be applied to 
the sculptor who took an order for statues. Cassander was now 
besieging Pydna. He had sent for ‘weapons and engines of 
all kinds’ (Diod. XIX. 36); he had blockaded the city, and 
_ ‘carried a palisade from sea to sea’ (20. 49). The ‘contractor’ 
may have been concerned with the works of the siege. 


4 Polysperchon and the king] The time referred to is pro- 
bably early in the year 316 B.c., Ol. CXVI. 1. The allusions will 
be explained by the following table of events :— 


323 B.C. Death of Alexander the Great. Philip Arrhidaeus, 
the imbecile half-brother of Alexander, is declared king; a 
share in the sovereignty being reserved for the unborn child of 
Alexander by Roxana. A regent is appointed to govern for 
Philip Arrhidaeus. The child of Roxana (Alexander IV.) is born 
in the same year. 


318. Death of the regent Antipater. He bequeaths his 
office, with the guardianship of the joint kings, Philip Arrhi- 
daeus and Alexander IV., to Polysperchon, one of their father’s 
generals. Cassander, son of Antipater, disappointed of the 
regency, goes to war with Polysperchon. Athens presently — 
declares for Cassander. At the same time Eurydice, wife of 
Philip Arrhidaeus, resolves to throw off the authority of the 
regent. Roxana flies with her young son Alexander IV. to 
Aeacides, king of Epeirus. 


317. Polysperchon invades Macedonia with Aeacides, ac- 
companied by Olympias, mother of Alexander the Great. 
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Furydice is defeated. She and her husband Philip Arrhidaeus 
are put to death. 


316. Cassander goes to Macedonia and besieges Pydna, 
tnto which Olympias has thrown herself with Roxana and 
Alexander IV. [It is in the interval while Cassander is absent 
on this expedition, and before tidings have been received from 
him, that the Newsmaker is supposed to invent his story.] 
Aeacides and Polysperchon are prevented from succouring 
Pydna by the defection of their troops (Diod. xIx. 36). The 
town falls ; Cassander puts Olympias to death, and imprisons. 
Alexander, with his mother Roxana, in Amphipolis. 

‘The king’ in the text 1s therefore the young Alexander IV. 
It cannot be Philip Arrhidaeus, as Casaubon, Ast, and others 
have supposed, because: 1. Philip Arrhidaeus was ranged, in 
this waf, not wzth but against Polysperchon. 2. Philip Arrhi- 
daeus had perished before the war between Cassander and 
Polysperchon had been transferred from Greece to Macedonia. 
—Alexander IV. was put to death in 311 by Cassander, who 
himself died in 296 B.c.—Cf. c. VI., where Antipater is spoken of 
as still alive. : : 

the hash has been dreadful] dv Cwpoy, lit. ‘the broth,’ — 
the carnage. The introduction of this phrase seems happily 
characteristic. A spirited metaphor is convenient to the utterer 
of a fiction. 


6 the Porch] Seec. I. note 2. 
7 what workshop] Seec. XVII. note 7. 


XXI ZTHE EVIL-SPEAKER. 


1 Evil-speaking] This character differs from all the others 
drawn by Theophrastus in being seriously odious. Still, the 
xaxoAoyos described here is too eager and outspoken to be a de- 
tractor of the most vicious kind. ‘The sting of ill-temper’—as 
the last sentence of the chapter phrases it—makes him petulant 
and bitter; but this very petulance has a comic side. He re- 
minds us more of Mrs Candour than of lago.—For the word 
dyoyy in the Definition see Crt. Afp. XXI. 1. " 

2 in the style of genealogists] whose study was a very 
popular one in Greece. Hesiod’s 7heogony and the Genealo- 
gies of Hecataeus (in which the myths and family legends were 
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treated historically) may be taken as representative instances 
of the early Greek taste for tracing pedigree. In Plato’s 
Cratylus there is a sarcasm on this taste,—so far, at least, as it 
concerned the immortals. After observing that Zeus was the 
son of Cronos, Cronos of Ouranos, Socrates regrets that he 
does not remember ‘the pedigree given by Hesiod, and whom 
he states to have been the remoter ancestors of these persons.’ 
(p. 396 Cc.) Compare Plut. de Curios. c. 2 (people neglect their 
own concerns, while) ‘they trace the descent of others, showing 
that their neighbour’s grandfather was a Syrian and his grand- 
mother a Thracian.’ 


3 Sosias] a Thracian name, Xen. Vect. 4. 14. In the 
Wasps, and in Terence’s Hecyra, it is the name of a slave: in 
the Azdria, of afreedman. The man is said to have changed 
his Original name, which bewrayed a barbarian origin, first for 
that of Sosistratus, suggestive of gallant ancestors, then for that 
of Sosidemus, which speaks still more eloquently of a descent 
from Athenian patriots. Compare Lucian’s 7770 c. 21, where 
the sudden inheritor of wealth is transformed ‘from the some- 
time Pyrrhias or Dromo or Tibias, into Megacles or Megabyzus 
or Protarchus.’ And so in the Dream, c. 14, Simon, on becoming 
rich, dilates into Simonides. 

4 in the ranks] This need not mean more than that he 
had served among the mercenaries of Athens. Hired troops had 
long formed by far the larger proportion of her military force ; 
thus 10,000 mercenaries (£evor) and only 4,000 citizens go to 
Olynthus (Dem. de F. Legat. § 266). In the allied Greek army 
which met Philip at Chaeronea there were altogether 17,000 mer- 
cenaries (de Cor. §237). Thrace, the country of Sosias, furnished 
Athens with cavalry and peltasts in the Peloponnesian war (Thuc. 
II. 29). But the xaxoAoyos probably means to hint that Sosias 
had been a Thracian s/ave—enrolled among the city-guard of 
public slaves (rogorat), who, in time of war, were somctimcs 
called into the field: see Boeckh P. Z. bk. Il. c. 11. 

5 Sosistratus}] A name illustrious in Sicilian history. The 
best-known Sosistratus was tyrant of Syracuse for a short time 
before the accession of Agathocles in 317 B.C. 

6 when he was enrolled in his deme] A man was an 
Athenian citizen either (1) as the son of parents both of whom 
were Citizens,—e£ dorod Kat é€ adorns yeyovws : or (2) by adoption, 
—romoet roditns, Dem. adv. Lepi. p. 466 § 30. In the latter 
16 ’ 
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case he was, upon adoption, enrolled in an assigned deme. A 
person who, not being a citizen in either of these ways, had his 
name on the list of a deme, was liable to a fevias ypadyj. A case 
of fraudulent registration is mentioned in Dem. adv. Leoch. p. 
1091. To guard against frauds, every register was periodically 
revised, and doubtful claims were voted upon (d:ayyduots : ar- 
gum. Dem. adv, Eubul.). 


7 a noble damsel of Thrace] See Plat. Zheaet. p. 175 D, 
where it is said that mental clumsiness ‘does not excite the 
ridicule ef Thractan maidservants or of any other uneducated 
person, for they do not perceive it.’ Again 2b. p. 174 A the 
@parra is the type of an uncouth barbarian. ‘Thratta,’ like 
Syra, occurs as a proper name, Dem. 2% Neaer. p. 1357. 

8 in the language of Corinth] See Crit. ADP. XXI. 3. 

9g they answer the door themselves] Describing the con- 
Sternation produced at Athens by the news of Chaeronea, 
Lycurgus says—‘ Freeborn women might be seen ad the doors of 
houses, scared, stricken with dismay,...@ sight unworthy of 
themselves and of the city’ (in Leocr. p. 153 § 40). 


Io for the pleasures of the table] cis oworv. He provides his 
wife with zecessary food, i.e. cires, bread ; everything beyond 
this,—meat, fish, etc., oyov—she has to find out of her allow- 
ance. Aristophanes mentions among the established customs 
of Athenian wives that of ‘marketing surreptitiously on their 
Own account’ (avrais mapoWoveiy : Eccl. 666). 


Ir to wash with cold water]. The warm bath— denounced 
in the Clouds (423 B.C.) as a novel luxury—was already in Xeno- 
phon’s time regarded as an almost necessary comfort: see AZemz. 
III. 13. 3. The penurious husband grudges the cost of this 
cheap luxury. 


I2 on Poseidon’s day] Probably the great day of the Posei- 
donia,—a festival ranked by Athenaeus with the Eleusinia as a 
great gathering, wayyyupis (XII. p. 590). As the Anthesteria and 
the Lenaea were respectively held in the months of the same 
name, it is probable that the Poseidonia fell in Poseideon,—the 
month answering to the latter half of December and the first 
half of January. Offerings to Poseidon on the 8th day of that 
month are mentioned in the Corp. Juscripit. J. 523. ‘‘On Po- 
seidon’s day,’ then, means merely ‘in the depth of winter.’ 


13 the character of insanity and frenzy] Because a bitter- 
yess so extreme against others, and such reckless impiety as 
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that of blaspheming the dead, imply a mind which the gods 
have afflicted. As moderation, cwppoovvn, was the first of virtues 
to a Greek, so the sense which he gave to pawmxds was large. It 
included every violent sin against the principle of human 
humility (ro xar’ avOpwrov dpoveiy),—e. g. excessive railing at 
one’s neighbours. See Plato Symf. p. 173 D, where it appears 
that a bitterly censorious person had acquired the nickname of 
pavexos. Cambyses, in his daring impieties, exactly fulfilled the 
Greek conception of pavia: see Her. II. 29, 33. 
: @ 


XXII. THE GRUMBLER. 


1 Grumbling] Discontent, in its general sense, includes the 
quality which Theophrastus describes here, and which may 
be rendered ‘Grumbling.’ Discontent is either active or pas- 
sive; but usage has given a predominance to the active sense 
of the word. When a man is Said to be ‘discontented’ it is 
usually implied that he feels a restless desire to improve his 
position. The Grumbler, on the other hand, represents only 
the passive form of discontent. Dissatisfied with all persons 
and things, he yet makes no effort to remove the causes 
of his dissatisfaction, which is in itself a source of gloomy 
pleasure. As the Discontented man (in the special sense) is 
generally one who is striving to rise, the Grumbler is often one 
whose fortunes have declined. Theophrastus has lightly marked 
this when he describes the friends of the Grumbler as raising a © 
subscription for him. ‘All men whose affairs go wrong,’ says 
Hegio.in the Adelphoe, ‘are somehow prone to suspicions,— 
prone to take everything as a slight... The Grumbler entertains 
that presumption that ‘all men are unjust’ which, in a more 
earnest form, constitutes the Distrustful character (c. XXIII.). 
But, unlike the Distrustful man, he does not entertain it so 
seriously as to take secret counsel with it; it is with him rather 
a trick of speech, bred by despondency; and, instead of prompt- 
ing him to guard against wrongs, finds vent merely in protesta- 
tions that he has been wronged. 


2 sent him a present from his table] See c. III. note 2. 
3. never found a treasure] See c. XXVI. note 9. 


4 the good news, ‘A son has been born to you.’] In Lucian’s 
Charon (c. 17) Hermes, acting as guide to the ferryman of 
Hades in a holiday visit to.earth, points out to him a man ‘who 
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is rejoicing because his wife has borne to him @ male child, and 
is feasting his friends on the occasion.’ 


5 by a unanimous verdict] No slight triumph where 
there were 500 jurors, or perhaps twice or three times that 
number. If the defendant in an action gained more than four- 
fifths of the votes, the plaintiff was fined; the unanimity, on a 
large Athenian jury, of even four-fifths being considered to 
imply a case so triumphantly clear that the other side deserved 
to be punished for presumably vexatious proceedings. 


6 the composer of his speech] Antipho (born in 480 B.C.) is 
said to have been the first professional Aoyoypagos,—i. e. writer, 
for money, of speeches which his employers delivered in court. 
Lysias, Isocrates and (in early life) Demosthenes were among 
the great orators who exercised this profession—despised, like 
that of the sophists, chiefly because it was paid. Contrasting 
the career of Demosthenes with the undeniable respectability of 
his father, Aeschines says:—‘The trierarch appeared changed 
into a speech-writer—so ludicrously did he belie his father’s — 
antecedents’ (z# C?es. p. 78 § 173). Demosthenes retorts the 
accusation :—‘ Well, he applies to others the contemptuous names 
of speech-writer and sophist, and attempts to deride them; yet 
he himself will be proved liable to these charges...Vow are not 
you a speech-writer, and a vile one? (de F. Legat. p. 418 § 246). 
In the Phaedrus we find that a like taunt was addressed to 
Lysias (p. 257 C).—Cf. c. XXX. note 4. 


XXIM. THE DISTRUSTFUL MAN. 


1 Distrustfulmess} Speaking of the general characteristics 
of elderly men, Aristotle says:—‘They are ill-disposed (xaxon- 
Gers); for an ill-disposition consists in putting the worst con- 
struction upon everything. They are also prone to sinister 
suspicions (xayvmorra), through their distrustfulness (dmoriay) ; 
and distrustful through experience.’ In this passage of Aristotle 
Distrustfulness has its most general sense, denoting merely reluct- 
ance to take things on credit. Out of this, when carried too far, 
springs a fault, xaxonfera,— a tendency to construe unfavourably 
all the actions and motives of others. Of xaxonOeva, again, 
xayvrowia is a special form; viz. excessive distrust of the actions 
and motives of others as they affect one’s self. Now the amoria 
described by Theophrastus is not the general dmoria of Aris- 
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totle. It is not even coextensive with xaxoyOeca. It is that form 
which xayvmoyia takes in a mind rather weak and mean than 
malicious. Hence the Distrustful man of Theophrastus presents 
an outward resemblance to his Penurious man; insomuch that 
one of the traits of the latter has been transferred by many 
editors to the former (see Crit. App. XXIII. 3). Many of their 
actions are, indeed, formally identical; the difference lies in the 
motives and consequent moral significance. 


2 having sent a slave to market} See c. XVII. note 6. 


3 will carry his money himself} The Distrustful man can, 
as we see below, afford a slave to attend him in his walks; but 
he does not allow this slave, as was usual, to carry the purse. 
Compare c. VI., where the Boaster chides his attendant for 
having come out without gold. So probably in c. vil.: ‘when 
he pays a mina, he will cause (the slave) to pay it with a new 
coin. 


4 if the cupboard has been sealed] This was done with wax 
called pura, Ar. Lys. 1195. Doors, when sealed, were not 
usually locked, the object being merely that the master might 
know if they had been tampered with. Diogenes has a story of 
a person who used to seal up his storeroom and then throw the 
' signet-ring in through a slit in the door. His servants, dis- 
covering this, used to break open the storeroom, seal it up again, 
and throw back the ring (IV. 8§ 59). The wives in the 7hesmo- 
phoriazusae complain that forged signet-rings no longer secure 
their escape from their sealed apartments; their husbands now 
carry worm-wood seals (Opinndecra odppayidia),—mottled in imi- 
tation of worm-eaten wood, so that the task of making exact 
copies would be endless (v. 427). . 


5 in the presence of witnesses} Some understand ‘the 
same persons who originally witnessed the loan.’ But this 
seems a needless refinement. The Distrustful man brings wit- 
nesses simply in order that, if his. creditor repudiates the debt, 
the fact of the repudiation may be established. His remedy is 
then easy; for he has of course preserved evidence of the loan. 


6 to send his cloak to be cleaned] Seec. XXvV. note 12. 
7 security for the fuller] He prefersthe workman, whether 


skilful or not, who can find a friend to go bail in a satisfactory 
amount for the due return of the cloak. 
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8 to ask the loan of cups} Pieces of gold or silver plate 
were often lent between neighbours for the table or for a sacrifice 
(compare c. XIV. note 8). Athenaeus tells a story of a pretentious 
host whose table was covered with plate borrowed among his 
friends, and who bragged of his readiness ‘to break all these things 
and get new ones.’ A guest observed, ‘then you will destroy every 
man’s own’ (XIII. p. 585). See the Rheforica ad Herennium iv. 
50 (a pretender to wealth has brought some guests home to 
dinner) : ‘He had charged his slave Sannio to borrow plate, 
couch-coverings, servants ; and the fellow, who was not without 
shrewdness, had mustered a very fair show. Our hero brings 
home his guests—observing that he has lent his ‘largest’ house 
to a friend for a wedding. The slave whispers that the plate is 
wanted back—{in fact the lender had felt extremely uneasy). 
‘Go to!’ quoth he; ‘I have lent him my house—given him my 
servants—and now he wants my plate! Well, though I have 
guests, he shall have a loan of it. We will enjoy ourselves off 
Samian earthenware.”’ 


-g he will almost assay the cups in the fire] His unwilling- 
ness to lend them is so extreme that he seems as if he wished 
solemnly to prove the fineness of the metal and to register the 
weight, and then to take formal securities, before parting with 


his cups. See Crz#, App. XXIII. 5. | 


1o his slave, when he attends him] Citizens of the richer 
class were usually attended by a slave when they went out : see 
cc. IV., VI., VII. On the other hand it is a mark of arrogance in 
Meidias that he is attended by ‘¢hree or four slaves’ (Dem. z7 
Med. § 158). 


11 to persons who have bought something of him] On the 
text, see Crz¢Z. Afp. XXII. 7. The meaning appears to be as 
follows :—The buyer has no money with him ; and says that he 
cannot zmmediately send it by a servant from his house, as he 
has business to transact before going home. He therefore 
requests the seller to make a memorandum of the amount. The 
distrustful seller’s suspicions are aroused. ‘Do not take the 
trouble of sending a servant with the money’ he says; ‘if you. 
have business to do, I will accompany you to the places which 
you must visit, and then go home with you and receive the 
money myself.’ 
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1 Penuriousness] ‘There seem to be several modes of 
Iiliberality (aveXevOepias). For whereas it consists in two things, 
—defect in giving and excess in taking,— it is not present in its 
entirety to all, but is sometimes divided; so that some men 
exceed in taking, and others fall short in giving’ (Ar. E¢h. NV. Iv. 
1). The Love of Money is considered by Theophrastus in the 
twofold aspect indicated by Aristotle. The sketches of the 
Penurious and of the Mean man portray it chiefly as a defect 
in giving ; that of the Avaricious man as an excess in taking. 


(1) The Penurious man, or Reckoner-of-trifles, answers to 
that class of the illiberal whom Aristotle describes as ‘stingy’ 
(pecdwAoé) ‘close-fisted’ (yAtcypoi) ‘skin-flints’ (kipBixes). He 
1S minutely and consistently economical. He enforces his own 
rights to the uttermost ; the rights of others he barely satisfies, 
but does not invade. He may even act from a certain sense of 
fairness, and from fear of being compelled to do something 
shameful (£74. WM. Iv. 1). His fault is not necessarily more 
than that of misjudging the degree of economy which it is his 
duty to practise. 


(2) The Mean man (dveAevOepos) of Theophrastus answers 
nearly to the Shabby man (pxpompemns) of Aristotle (Z7/. NV. Iv. 
2). The distinctive thing about him is the disproportion be- 
tween his economies and his fortunes. He is a trierarch ; and 
borrows the steersman’s rugs. He gives a large wedding-feast ; | 
and grudges food to the servants. Yet, like the Penurious man, 
though he treats others shabbily, he does not defraud them. 


(3) The Avaricious man (aioypoxepins Ar. Eth. N. IV. 1) 
‘takes whence he ought not, and more than he ought.’ He 
cheats everyone : he sells watered wine to his friends, and gives 
short measure to his slaves. As described by Theophrastus, he 
includes the other two characters. Thus, like the pixpodcyos, he 
sets too little bread on the table; and, like the aveAevOepos, he 
shirks giving a wedding-present. 

2 while the month is current] Interest on money was at 
Athens often reckoned by the month. Thus Io per cent per 
annum was usually called ‘five-obol interest’—i.e. the payment 
of five obols for the use of 600 (one mina) monthly. The last 
_ day of the month—for which the Penurious man refuses to wait 
—was pay-day. Strepsiades in the Clouds, deploring his son’s 
extravagance, says: ‘and J am in despair when I see the moon 
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drawing the month out of its teens; the interest grows apace’ 
(v. 16) Again (v. 1130):—‘and then that day which of all 
I most dread and abhor and detest—then comes the last of the 
month (vy re xat véa). Everyone of my creditors vows that he 
will commence an action and beggar me.’ 


3 a smaller libation to Artemis] This probably refers to a 
banquet given during a festival of Artemis. See Plut. de Glor. 
Athen. 7: ‘The Athenians have consecrated to Artemis the 
16th day of Munychion (April— May) on which, while they were 
conquering at Salamis, she shone on them full-orbed.” Plutarch 
also mentions (de Herod. malig. 26) that before the battle 
of Marathon the Athenians had vowed to Artemis of the Chase 
(Agrotera) as many kids as they should slay barbarians. The 
number of the slain proved countless ; they compounded there- 
fore with the goddess by decreeing to sacrifice 500 kids yearly. 
The Marathon-day was Boedromion 6th (late in September). 
The allusion in the text may be either to the spring or to the 
autumn festival. The only divinities to whom it is known that 
libations were ordinarily made at dinner were (1) the Good 
Genius, dyads Saipwy: (2) the Zeus and Hera Teleioi of 
marriage : (3) the Heroes : (4) Zeus Soter. : 


4 and charges him with it] For Aoyiterar=zmputat, see 
Ar. Plutus 381: ‘Oh well, J do believe (Heaven knows!) that 
you would spend three minas in a friendly way, and charge me 
with twelve’ (rpeis pvas dvadwoas oyicacGa 8edexa). So Arist. 
Oecon. Il. 34. 


5 broken a jug] Dionysus, in the Frogs, thus describes the 
spirit of the age: ‘Mow every Athenian when he comes home 
screams to his servants, ‘Where is that jug?’ ‘Who has eaten 
off the sardine’s head?” ‘The bowl that | bought last year is no 
more!’’ (v. 980). 


6 upon his rations] A quart (choenix) of meal a-day, with 
figs and olives, and a little wine and vinegar, seem to have 
formed the ordinary rations of a Greek slave. To replace, out 
of these, even a jug, must have required prudence. In the 
Phormtio of Terence Davus complains of the iniquitous fashion 
which compels his fellow-servant Geta to make a present to the 
bride of his master’s son. ‘What he, poor fellow, has saved up 
with difficulty, ounce by ounce, out of his rations, defrauding 
his appetite, she will snatch at one swoop, little reckoning with 
what pains it has been hoarded? (1. i. 9). | 
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7 to eat a fig from his garden] Compare Plato’s Laws VIII. 
p. 844 E: ‘If a stranger, having come into Attica, desire to eat 
the ripe fruit as he passes along the roads, let him pluck the 
garden-fruit (ris yevvaias omdpas, see Ast) without payment 
and as a guest-gift,—one attendant being also privileged; but 
of the ‘wild’ fruit, as it is called, let the law restrain our visitors 
from partaking.’ 


8 inspect his boundaries] The boundary-line between farms 
was usually marked by large stones or slabs (poz). The Roman 
termini were sometimes stones, sometimes wooden posts. Ovid 
exhorts the god of boundaries not to allow dishonest encroach- 
ments (fastz 11. 677) :— 


To wheedling neighbours lend not thou an ear, 
Lest mortals above Jove thou seem to fear; 
But, whether plough or harrow graze the line, 
Cry ‘ Zhereis your field—Z¢hzs, I think, is mine.’ 


g to enforce the right of distraining] vzepnuepiay mpatat. 
When, in a civil action, the court ordered the payment of money 
or the delivery of property, a day was named on or before which 
the order should be obeyed. The defaulter became liable, as 
Unepypepos, to an execution in his house (éveyvpatecOa). The 
same was the case when a loan, or interest upon a loan, had 
become overdue (Ar. Clouds 34). But to exercise the right of 
distraining, except in the last resort, seems to have been thought 
harsh. See the speeth of Demosthenes against Euergus. A 
trierarch had obtained an order of the Senate for the delivery of 
certain ship-furniture which a citizen, bound to furnish it, had 
withheld. The term fixed by the order has expired; the need 
is urgent. Yet the claimant ‘allows some days to elapse,’ and 
only when all remonstrances have failed ¢hveatens to distrain 
(p. 1149). For another instance see Demosth. zz Meid. p. 540. 


JO to exact compound interest] The rates of interest in 
Greece were high, ranging ordinarily from 10 to 30 or 40 per 
cent. To exact compound interest was thought extortionate. 
Ar. Clouds 115: ‘A plague on you obol-weighers, you and your 
‘principal’ and your ‘interest upon interest.’’ In Lucian’s A4uc- 
tion of Careers (mpaots Biwv)—where various lots in life are 
described and praised by eminent representatives—the Stoic 
Chrysippus defends the combination of philosophy with usury: 
—‘Yes, the wise man, indeed, is the only man whom it can 
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become to lend...Aye, and he wll not take simple interest 
merely, like the rest of the world, but fresh interest upon that’ 
(c. 23). 

11 when he feasts the men of his parish] Every Athenian 
citizen was a member (1) by descent, of one of the ten tribes 
formed by Cleisthenes, and (2) of one of the three Ahratriae 
or clans into which each tribe was divided: (3) according to his 
place of residence, of one of the demes or parishes—not neces- 
sarily contiguous—which each tribe comprised. Fellow-tribes- 
men (@vAéraz), fellow-clansmen (dparopes), and fellow-parishioners 
(8nuorat) had common sacrifices and banquets. A festival of 
tribesmen is mentioned in Demosth. z” MMeid. § 156: a festival 
of clansmen ‘below inc. XXviI. The dinner of fellow-parishioners 
mentioned here is probably one of those which followed a sacri- 
fice, and which were given by certain members of the deme 
in rotation. The Mean man performs this duty shabbily.—Com- 
pare a fragment from the Xeipwy of Cratinus (the younger) in 
Meineke p. 515: ‘After many a year I have come home from 
the wars—found out with difficulty my kinsmen, clansmen, 
demesmen—and been enrolled upon their mess-list’ (eis rd kude- 
Ketoy eveypadny—‘their side-board:’ the schol. explains it cup- 
WOoLov). 


12 when he markets] See c. XVII. note 6. 
13 tolend salt] See c. XIV. note 8. 


14 meal—garlands—cakes] Barley-meal, mixed with salt, 
was strewn before the sacrifice on the victim’s head. Garlands 
were worn by the sacrificers, and sometimes placed on the 
victim. Cakes were burnt on the altar. At the sacrifice in the 
Peace (v. 1041) the thighs of the victim are first laid on the fire ; 
the entrails and the cakes (@vAnpara) are then placed upon them. 


15 scarcely reaching to the thigh? Athenian fashion seems 
to have been fastidious in regard to the length of the cloak. The 
wearing of ‘short cloaks’ is mentioned in the Profagoras among 
those things which mark an affectation of Spartan austerity 
(Pp. 342 C); and in c. XIV. we have seen that it is a mark of 
rusticity. On the other hand the arrogant Aeschines is de- 
scribed ‘walking through the Market-place with his cloak droop- 
ing to his ankles’ (Dem. de F. Legat. § 314). 


16 their hair cut close] In order that it may be a long 
time before it is necessary to have it cut again. The phi- 
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losophers in the Clouds are described as ‘clever, sensible men, 
not one of whom—so economical are they—was ever known to 
have his hair cut’ (v. 834). Close-clipped hair was, at Athens, 
properly a mark of mourning. Thus Theramenes, when, after 
Arginusae, he wished to excite a feeling against the generals, 
hired men to appear at the Apaturia in black clothes ‘with their 
hair cut close’ (év xP » Kexappevous) ‘that they might seem to be 
relatives of the lost (Ken. Hellen. 1.7.8), At Sparta, however, 
it was the ordinary fashion; and so, for a time, the Penurious 
man’s hair would be in keeping with his Spartan-like cloak. 


17 in the middle of the day] when people went home to 
the noontide siesta—as Horace did, at the same hour, to his 
luncheon and his ‘rest in the house’ (domesticus otior Sat. 1. 6. 
128). The Penurious man seizes the opportunity of sparing his 
shoes by taking them off during this interval of seclusion. Com- 
pare the Lyststrata v. 418. A shoe pinches, and this order is 
given to the shoemaker :—‘ Come at noon, and ease it.’ 


18 the fuller] See c. XXV. note 12. 


XXV. THE MEAN MAN. 


‘I Meanness} See c. XXIV. note I. 


2 having gained the prize in a tragic contest] Not as the 
poet, but as the choregus who brought out the tragedy, and for 
whom its success was considered a distinction hardly less than 
for the author. 


will dedicate a wooden scroll] The duties of the choregia 
consisted in finding maintenance and instruction for the chorus 
(in tragedy, usually of 15 persons) as long as they were in train- 
ing; and in providing the dresses and equipments for the per- 
formance. Lysias speaks of two such choregiae costing together 
about £200 (de bon. Aristoph. § 42), and of another which cost 
about £120 (damon. Swpod. § 161). The Mean man, like Aristotle’s 
puxpompenns, ‘after a great expenditure mars the honour of it for a 
trifle’ (E7h. NV. Iv. 2). Instead of offering in the temple of 
Dionysus, or displaying in some public place, the bronze tripod. 
which was awarded to a successful choregus, he dedicates merely 
a narrow tablet of wood, carved to resemble a scroll, and thus 
records his victory in the cheapest possible way.—Isaeus num- 
bers among the private adorners of Athens ‘those who had 
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offered in the temple of Dionysus the tripods which they had 
gained as victorious choregi’ (de Dicaeog. hered. p. 113): and 
Plutarch says that Nicias had presented to the temple a shrine 
(veds) on which these tripods were placed (Vt. Vic. 3). Before 
the time of Theophrastus a more costly fashion had come in— 
that of placing the prize-tripod in a small shrine built specially 
for it, either in the precincts of the Theatre or in the ‘Street of 
Tripods’ (Paus. I. 20) on the east side of the Acropolis. One 
such monument remains,—that of Lysicrates, choregus in 335 
B.C. The site of the chapel dedicated in 320 B.c. by the choregus 
Thrasyllus (Paus. I. 21) is still marked by a cave above the 
theatre on the south side of the acropolis. Contrasted with this 
new practice, the Mean man’s conduct would seem still meaner 
than it would have done at an earlier time. 


4 subscriptions to the treasury] émidocewv,—‘ benevolences’ 
contributed by the citizens in emergencies of the State; usually 
to defray the expense of military operations which had suddenly 
-become necessary. In such cases the presidents (srpvravets) of 
the Ecclesia made the appeal at a sitting of the house. Citizens 
‘who intended to subscribe then came forward severally and 
gave in their names. Meidias is accused by Demosthenes of 
having been backward on an occasion of this kind, and of having 
at last subscribed only in hope of escaping personal military 
service (17 Metd. § 162). The double meaning of emdidwpi—to 
‘contribute’ in this way, and to ‘make progress’—furnishes the 
point of a story in Athenaeus about Phocion’s dissolute son. 
‘Once, when subscriptions to the treasury were being made, he,. 
too, came forward in the Ecclesia, and said ‘I also advance—’ 
‘in profligacy /’ roared the House with one accord’ (IV. p. 168). 


5 celebrating his daughter's marriage] Aristotle numbers 
among the fit occasions for magnificence ‘those domestic events 
which occur only once—as a marriage, or the like’ (ZE7h. XN. Iv. 
2). The two chief ceremonies of a Greek wedding are alluded 
to in thetext: (1) Zhe sacrifice called mporedera yapov, celebrated 
by the father of the bride and the male relatives and friends. 
In Ach. Tatius II. 12 this sacrifice is held on the morning of the 
wedding. (2) Zhe wedding-feast, given usually at the bride- 
groom’s house, but dy the father of the bride, after she had been 
conducted thither. See Eur. /pA. 2x Aul. 718 : ‘ Clytaem. Have 
you yet offered the nuptial sacrifice to the goddess (Hera Teleia) 
for your daughter? Agam. I purpose it... Cly¢. And will 
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-you then give the wedding-feast which should follow? Accord- 
ing to Demosth. z# One?. I. p. 869 one reason for giving a {large 
wedding-banquet was the importance of securing witnesses to 
the fact of the marriage. 


6 he will sell the flesh] instead of entertaining his friends 
with it:°see c. XV. note 2, Compare Alexis in Athen. Xv. p. 
671: ‘ The very Triballians have no such customs, where they 
say that the sacrificer allows his guests to feast their eyes on the 
repast, and next day sells to the starving wretches what he set 
out for them only to look at.’ 


7 the parts due to the priest] Ameipsias in Athen. Ix. 
p. 368 E: ‘ The parts usually ee to the priest are the ham, the 
( 


rib, the left side of the face’ (di8orat padio8’ iepwoouva| KwAq, TO 
mAeupoyv, npixpatp apiorepa). 


8 on condition that they find their own board] olxocirovs. 
When servants were hired to assist the slaves of the household 
on a special occasion, it was probably usual to give them, 
besides their wages, their meals. But the Mean man engages 
the assistants on the express understanding that they are to find 
their own food. In the comedy of the ‘ Breakfast-party’ Crates 
makes an economical person boast of having extended this 
regulation to his guests, and ‘celebrated the wedding On a basis 
of self-refreshment’ (olixocirous rovs yapuous memotnxevat: Athen. 
XV. p. 671). In the Caszva of Plautus a man places his servants 
at the disposal of a friend ; who replies, ‘be sure that they all 
bring their own food’ (III. 1. 7). 


9 when he is trierarch] The duty of the trierarchy was 
not at this time burdensome. It consisted in maintaining the 
efficiency, for one year, of a trireme found, rigged and manned 
by the State (Dem. 2% eid. § 156). The average cost of this 
was about £240 (20.). A law passed probably in 340 B.c. had 
distributed the burden of the trierarchy according to an assess- 
ment of property, at the rate of one trireme for every ten talents 
(about £2400) of taxable capital. The taxable capital was }th of 
the aggregate capital. No man, therefore, was liable to main- 
tain a trireme at his so/e charge unless he possessed at least 
£12,000. If he had less, he paid his proportionate share to 
a Company (ovvréXeca) who maintained a trireme among them. 
This system had superseded that of working the trierarchy by 
permanent boards (cuppopia), which had been found in practice 
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unfair to the poor ; just as the still older plan of the simple or 
dual trierarchy had been oppressive to the moderately rich. 
(See Boeckh Publ, Econ. bk. Iv. c. 11.) Comp. c: XXIX. 
note 16, } 

10 on the deck] Vessels of the larger size were usually, at 
this time, completely decked. Thucydides says that the ships 
which fought at Salamis ‘had not as yet decks throughout’ 
(1.14). Ina trireme there would be little cabin room below, 
and officers as well as men would live almost entirely on deck. 
But some vessels had cabins, for we hear of an open boat 
(doréyaorov) being exchanged for a decked one (éoreyacpévov) om © 
account of the wet weather (Antipho de c. Herod. ¢ 26). Cas- 
aubon quotes a notice from Pollux of the deck-cabin which the 
trierarch usually fitted up for himself, and supposes that the 
Mean man has avoided this expense, providing himself merely 
with rugs. Compare Alciphr. I. 12: ‘He lay down on some 
foreign carpets and wrappers, pretending that he could not lie 
like other people on the deck; these planks, he said, are harder 
than stones.’ 

II a festival of the Muses] Aeschines says that some of 
the old laws contained regulations ‘for the festivals of the 
Muses at schools and of Hermes in the palaestras’ (2 Zzmarch. 
§ 10). The celebration of the Hermaea in a palaestra was the 
occasion on which Socrates was introduced to the young Lysis 
(Lys. p. 606 D). On that occasion the young men and boys had 
held a sacrifice (26. E). At the ‘Musea’ in schools there would 
be a similar sacrifice, and for this the pupils would be expected 
to contribute. 

12 when he has bought provisions] See c. XVII. note 6. 


13 sent his cloak to be scoured] éxmAvvai—properly said of 
washing linen, but here applied to the scouring of the woollen 
cloak by the fuller (yvagevs). The process consisting in scouring 
-—rubbing in a sort of white earth (‘Cimolian clay’) like the 
Roman ¢cvefa—and carding to raise the nap. The Mean man, 
through not having a second cloak, probably condemns himself 
to an imprisonment of some length; for the fullers were not 
famous for punctuality. ‘If they would only give people their 
cloaks when they want them, just after the summer solstice,’ 
says a speaker in Aristophanes, ‘we should never have pleurisy’ 
(Eccl. 415). In Athen. XIII. p. 582 a person is described 
imploring a faithless fuller to restore his cloak. 
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14 a subscription] See c. V. note 4. 
15 the Woman’s Market] See c. I. note 8. 


16 the girl who is to attend her] It seems to have been 
thought at this time a mark of severe simplicity that a citizen’s 
wife of the richer class should appear in public with only one 
attendant. Plutarch tells a story of a tragic actor, who was 
playing a queen’s part, refusing to go on the stage unless the 
choregus gave him several well-dressed handmaids. The house 
was kept waiting, until the choregus, who was at the side-scenes, 
pushed him on, exclaiming, loud enough for the audience to 
hear,—‘ Don’t you see Phocion’s wife always going out with one 
maid? Why must you demoralise the drawing-rooms (d:adeipers 
Thy yuvatxwviriy) with your swagger? (Plut. Phoc. 19). 


17 When she goes out] ‘Hard it is, says Calonice in the 
Lyststrata, ‘for women to go out’ (v. 16). Solon ‘regulated ¢he 
appearance of women in public, their mourning, and their festi- 
vals by a law prohibitive of everything disorderly or immodest 
(Plut. Sof. 21);°and special officers to enforce these rules were 
appointed at Athens, as in other Greck cities. How early the 
Athenian yvvaxovoyot were instituted is uncertain: Boeckh 
thinks, in the time of Demetrius Phalereus, i.e. about 318 B.c. 
The institution, as Aristotle remarks, is essentially aristocratic : 
‘for how are you to prevent poor men’s wives from going out?’ 
(Polit. IV. 15). 


_18 as strong as horn} He wears mended shoes and declares 
—in a vigorous metaphor—that they are as good as new. 


19 when he gets up] On rising in the morning he ad- 
dresses himself to tasks which a needlessly meagre establishment 
imposes upon him. 


20 twist aside} Had not much been written on mapa- 
otpéWa, it would have seemed impertinent to remark that he 
‘twists aside’ the already well-worn cloak simply in order to 
save it from further attrition. 


21 the coarse cloak which he wears himself] ‘Himself’ is 
added to emphasise the fact that his meanness is not shown 
merely in the administration of an office or a household, but 
affects the details of his personal habits. The rpi8wy was a short 
mantle of coarse stuff. See Demosth. iz Conon.§ 34: ‘men 
who are of a gloomy countenance and affect the Spartan, and 
wear coarse cloaks (rpiBwvas) and single-soled sandals.’ The 
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Acharnian rustics wear the ‘tribon’ (4ch. 184), and it seems 
to have been the ordinary dress of poor men. Bdelucleon in 
the Wasps (v. 1131) associates it with the democratic dicast. 
Socrates sometimes alludes to his ‘poor cloak’ (rpiBwy ovroai, 
Protag. p. 335 D). Being the ordinary dress of philosophers it 
afterwards came to be regarded, like the cowl, as a badge of 


austere life. 
XXVI. ZHE AVARICIOUS MAN. 


1 Avarice] See c. XXIV. note I. 


2 when he makes a distribution] pepidas diavéepwr. The 
statement is general: no particular allusion need be sought. 
The word pepis, however, seems to have meant especially 
the Zortion of food assigned to an individual at a public distri- 
bution or at a picnic: see Plut. Symp. Il. 10 ‘most of the 
banquets in old times were distributions (datres), a portion 
(wepidos) being assigned to each man at the sacrifices ’ and 
in Athen. VIII. p. 365 E, the money-contribution (cup8oAy7) made 
to a picnic by the guest is opposed to the portion, pepis, allotted 
to him out of the common store. 

3 will sell it watered] Compare Lucian’s Hermotimus, 
c.59: I do not exactly see how you make out the resemblance 
between philosophy and wine—unless, indeed, it is in this par- 
ticular, that philosophers sell their wares as tavern-keepers do, 
—a little watered, as a rule, and adulterated, and of short 


measure.’ 

4 the lessees of the theatre] The theatre of Dionysus was 
rented from the Government by a lessee, or company of lessees, 
who undertook to keep it in repair, and received the entrance- 
money. As lessees they were called Oearp@va : as receivers of 
the entrance-money, Oearporada. The manager of the theatre, 
perhaps appointed by the lessees, was called ‘the architect’ (apye- 
réexrov)—i.e. the superintendent of repairs, etc., in connexion with 
the theatre. Demosthenes speaks of asking the ‘architect’ to 
keep places for distinguished visitors (de Cor. § 24). The free- 
days referred to here were probably at some of the minor festivals. 


the money allowed to him by the State] A small al- 
lowance for travelling expenses was made by the state to its 
ambassadors. The Athenian envoys to Persia in the Acharnians 
receive each two drachmas—about Is. 8¢d.—a day: and this was 
the pay of a Gewpos, or member of a sacred mission, at the same 
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period: Wasps 1189.: The members of the second embassy to 
Philip in 347 B.C. were absent three months, and received 1000 
drachmas among them (Dem. de F. Legat. § 158). If, as 
seems probable, they were ten in number, this would not be 
much more than one drachma apiece daily. 


6 load his servant] who attends him on the embassy. 
Slaves groaning under heavy packs were among the stock 
personages of comedy: thus in the opening of the Frogs 
Dionysus is moved by the complaints of Xanthias, who is toiling 
after him with the baggage, to give up the ass to him (1—29). 
In Xen. Memorabilia 111. 13. 16 a person who complains of 
fatigue after a journey on foot is asked what the slave who 
trudged behind had to carry. ‘My bed-furniture (orpopara)y 
and the rest of my baggage’ is the answer. Demosthenes is 
described as attended on one of his embassies to Macedonia by 
§ 90) men carrying packs’ (orpwparodeopa: Aeschin. de F. Legat. 

99). -" 

7 the presents] feviov—meaning especially the provisions 
furnished to ambassadors by the Government of the city in which 
they were staying. For this sense of the word see Herod. VI. 35, 
where a man sitting at his door calls out to foreigners whom he 
sees passing, and offers them ‘lodging and extertainment? 
(xaraywyny kat &eina). Plutarch uses éa to translate the Roman 
fautia,—the present of provisions made in old times to foreign 
ambassadors by the Quaestors (Plut. Quaestiones Rom. 47). 


8 anointing himself at the bath] Compare c. XIV. note 
12, and c. XII. note 2. 


. to cry ‘Shares in the luck!’] lit. ‘to say that the Hermes 
is for both of us,’ cody etvat rov ‘Eppjv. Hermes was the gain- 
giver, whether he gave it by commerce, in his quality of éyzro- 
Aatos (Ar. Plutus 1155); or smiled, as duAtos, on some fraud 
which won it ; ‘or, aS 7yeomos, guided men to where it glittered 
in their path or struck their spade. Compare Lucian, the Boat 
c. 12: ‘Adeimantus (who says that he has been dreaming 
golden dreams), You have come upon me at the very height 
of my opulence and luxury. Lucimus. Shares in your luck! 
(xotvos ‘Eppns)—that phrase which comes so readily. Out with 
your treasures for all to see!’ When a Roman dug up a pot of 
coins in his garden, it was Hercules, not Mercury whom he 
thanked (Pers. 2. 10, Hor. S. 2. 6. 13. But there was a Latin 
phrase answering to xowos ‘Eppns: Sen. Epp. 119. 1. ‘When I 
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have made a lucky find, I do not wait for you to cry ‘ Shares !? 
(‘in commune /), but myself say it for you.’ 


Io sent his cloak to be scoured] Seec. XXvV. note 12. 


11 the measure of the frugal king] eidovio pérpo—allud- 
ing to Pheidon, king of Argos about 750 B.C., by whom was 
introduced the standard of weights sometimes known as the 
‘Pheidonian’ (Strabo VIII. 3. 33’, more usually as the ‘ Aeginetan,’ 
which were generally used in Greece before the time of Solon. 
The joke on the name ‘ Pheidon’ seems to have been popular. 
The miserly stage-father was sometimes so called: see Athen. 
VI. p. 223 (quoting from a poet of the Middle Comedy): ‘When 
some Pheidon or Chremes is hissed off the stage.’ Alciphr. 
II. 34: ‘Most of the newly-rich at Athens are shabbier than 
Pheidon or Griphon’ (‘Niggard’—probably another personage 
of Comedy). Strepsiades in the Clouds wished to call his 
son Pheidonides (v. 65)—The historical meaning of ‘ Phei- 
donian measures’ has been explained by Boeckh. His results 
are briefly these :—1. From early times there existed in Asia 
two money-standards—the ‘ Babylonian,’ used chiefly for silver ; 
and another used for gold. 2. Between 780 and 730 B.c. Pheidon 
of Argos introduced into Greece a standard identical with the 
Babylonian, which was generally adopted by the Dorian states. 
The merchants of Aegina, in particular, spread the knowledge 
of it widely : hence the ‘ Pheidonian’ standard was better knowh 
as the ‘Aeginetan.’ 3. The other, or gold, standard of Asia came 
through the Asiatic Greeks to Chalcis orEretria, and was called 
the Euboic. 4. Before Solon, Athens used the [Euboic standard 
but after his time exchanged it for the ‘Solonian.” The nu- 
merical ratio of the Aeginetan talent to the Euboic was 6: 5 ;. 
that of the Euboic to the Solonian, about 4 : 3. 


12 he will buy a thing privately] See Crit. App. XXVI. 7. 


13 to withhold four drachmas] i.e. about 3s. out of £120. 
Compare Earle’s character of A Sordid Rich Man: ‘ Hee loues 
to pay short a shilling or two in a great sum, and is glad to 
gaine that, when he can no more.’ (Aficrocosmographie p. 100 
ed. Auber.) 


14 throughout the month] It seems to be implied here that 
school-accounts were usually settled, as interest on loans was 
paid, at the end ofthe month.—Compare Demosth. zz Afhod. 1. 
p. 828: ‘To such a pitch of avarice (aioypoxepSeias) did he go, 
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that he actually robbed my teachers of their fees’— The saving 
thus effected must have been small, unless the Athenian school- 
master were better paid than the Roman, to whom Juvenal says, 
after enumerating his toils (VII. 949)— 

This do; and take, upon the year’s account, 

What jockeys get for one successful mount. 


- 15 ‘because there are so many festivals] Especially (1) the 
Anthesteria onthe 11th, 12th, and 13th, i.e. in about the first week 
of March. On the 12th, or ‘ Pitcher-day,’ ‘it was the Athenian 
custom that presents, as well as their regular fees, should be 
sent to the Sophists, who used themselves to invite their ac- 
quaintances to an entertainment’ (Athen. X. p. 437). Hence 
Eubulides in the Comastae: ‘You affect the Professor (coquortas), 
wretch, and long for the Pitcher-feast, with its pay and presents’ 
(2b.). (2) The Lesser Mysteries of Demeter, held on the banks of 
the Ilissus: Plut. Demetr. 26. (3) The Dzasta,—‘the greatest 
festival of Gracious Zeus (MecAixtos), held without the walls, at 
which a great multitude offer public sacrifice, not of victims, 
but of the fragrant fruits of the soil’ (Thuc. 1. 896).—Not only 
would the scholars have all these holidays: they would also be 
expected to make presents to their master. 


16 rent from a slave] Aeschines mentions among the 
items of a legacy ‘some nine or ten slaves, skilled workmen in 
the shoe-making trade, each of whom raid their master a daily 
rent (drogopay) of two obols; the foreman (7yexwv) of the work- 
shop paying three:’ (t# ZTimarch. § 97). Nicias possessed ‘a 
thousand slaves employed in the silver mines, whom he hired 
out to Sosias a Thracian, on the condition of his paying one 
obol daily, clear of taxes, for each of them’ (Xen. Vec?. Iv. 14). 
The Greek slave was regarded as capital; the Roman slave, 
mainly as a luxury. ‘Romans,’ says Athenaeus, ‘have great 
multitudes of slaves, but do not make them sources of revenue... 
Most Romans employ the greater part of their slaves in personal 
attendance’ (oupmpoidyras : Athen. VI. p. 272). 


17 the discount charged on the copper money] roi yadxou 
Thy emexatadAXaynv. The Avaricious man is paid by his slave in 
copper obols. Silver obols being generally preferred, the copper 
coin had to be exchanged at a small discount. The master | 
insists on the slave paying this difference.—Copper money seems 
to have first come into general use about the time of Alexander. 
Before that time the only copper coin was the yadxody, rather 
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less than a farthing: even the obol (13¢.) was of silver. The 
copper issue at Athens in 406 B.c. (Ar. Frogs 737) was excep- 
tional; (see Boeckh P. £.).—Compare Athen. Iv. § 6 (describing 
the extortions of an Athenian fishmonger) :—‘ Then when you 
pay zm his money, he always exacts Aeginetan coin’ (the 
Aeginetan talent being to the Attic as 5 : 3),—‘and if 4e has to 
give.you change, he moreover pays you in Attic (sxpooamédoxev 
Filia ; and so on both sides he clears the agio’ (rv xaraAAayqy 
€xet). 

18 the accounts of his manager] See Crit. App. XXVI. 10, 


Ig his clansmen] See c. XXIV. note 11. The banquet is 
in this case given at the Avaricious man’s house, but at the 
joint expense. 


20 register the half-radishes] In the Frogs 987 the pen- 
urious citizen asks, ‘ Where is the stick of garlic which was left 
yesterday ?? Juvenal’s miser is well known (XIV. 129) :— 


Who, in September, spreads a new repast 

With mince, kept under padlocks, from the last ; 
Who hoards, to make the sultry morrow glad, 
One bean, a shred of lobster, half a shad ; 

And counts, ere he imprisons for a week, 

Each fine-split fibre of the stringy leek. 


21 will let his own slave out for hire] When slaves were 
hired by one citizen from another, it was usually for the purposes 
of some business requiring a large number of hands. A mine- 
owner, for instance, would rather hire men than encumber 
himself by purchase with a large and permanent staff, which 
might lie on his hands if the works were suddenly suspended or 
contracted. See Xen. Vectig. Iv. 16 ‘But why speak of old 
instances (like that of Nicias, above, note 16)? To this day 
there are numbers of men in the silver mines leased out (éexde- 
8opuévor) in this way.’ 


22 a club-dinner}] We have seen how the Penurious man 
and the Avaricious man behave as semi-official hosts : the one 
in entertaining his parishioners, the other his clansmen. The 
same spirit is carried by the Avaricious man into strictly private 
entertainments. A few friends have arranged a joint dinner- 
party which is to be given at his house, and have sent in the 
necessaries : this store he plunders. When the contributions to 
a club-dinner were in 4d, as here, it was properly detrvoy amo 
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orupi8os,—when in money, Seimvov dro ovpBodev (which Lucian 
calls cupgopav, Lexiph. 6): Athen. VII. p. 292. Athenaeus there 
uses the thrase Setrvoy cvvayev, to get up such a party. Com- 
pare Ter. Aux. Il. 4. 1. ‘Yesterday a party of us met in the 
Peiraeus, to arrange a club-dinner for to-day (12 hunc diem ut de 
symbolis essemus). We made Chaereas our steward ; rings were 
given (as pledges),—place and time appointed.’ 


23 @ wedding-present} On the first day after the wedding 
—called ézavAca or the House-warming, as being the bride’s 
first day in her new home—*the relatives bring gifts to the 
bridegroom and the bride’ (Hesychius). But the chief occasion 
for wedding-presents was the third day after marriage, when the 
bride for the first time appeared unveiled. The gifts then made 
were called dvaxadumrnpia. See Diod. v. 2: ‘Some of the poets 
feign that at the marriage of Persephone and Pluto the island 
(Sicily) was given by Zeus to the bride as a wedding-present’ 
(avaxaAutTpa). 


XXVII. THE COWARD. 


I Cowardice] When ‘cowardice’ is said to be ‘a shrinking 
of the soul through fear’ this is an explanation, but not a defini- 
tion, of the term ; for, as Aristotle says, there are things fearful 
‘above human endurance,’ which the courageous man will not 
only fear but shrink from (Z7¢/. XV. 111. 6). The Coward either 
fears too much things which are really fearful, or takes things to 
be fearful which are not so (zé.).—-Compare the so-called Platonic 
Definitions p. 416, ‘ Cowardice tends to check impulse (dvriAnn- 
rixy oppns), being the first cause of yielding. 


The phase of cowardice described here is the fear of death 
or bodily hurt, and is seen in two cases—on a voyage and in 
war. ‘Theophrastus perhaps shared the view of his master that 
avdpeca is strictly ‘physical’ courage only, and ought not to be 
extended, as it is in Plato’s Laches p. 191 D, to what we call 
‘moral’ courage ; at least the view of de:Aia given here answers 
to this limitation. On the subjects of the chapter generally, 
compare Arist. Eth. N. 111.6: ‘Properly, then, he would be 
called Courageous who is fearless about the noble death and 
about such things as bring it on and are sudden ; and such 
especially are the chances of war. Not but that the Courageous 
man is fearless also on asick-bed, or on the sea; but he will not 
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be so much so as sailors. For landsmen at once give up all 
hope of safety, and are ill-content with such a death; while 
sailors are sanguine oy reason of their experience. Moreover 
the cases in which men show courage are those in which there 
is scope for valour (éy ofs éoriy dAxj) and in which to die is 
glorious ; but in death by drowning or disease neither condition 
is present.’ 


"2 protest that the promontories are privateers] The Persians, 
in their retreat after Salamis, actually mistook some sharp points 
(axpat Aerrai) of the rocky Attic coast for ships (Her. VIII. 107). 
As nyicdcos means ‘containing one and a half, jyiodia was 
a ship with one and half bank of oars,—the lower complete, the 
upper broken by a half-deck. ;jusoAtae are sometimes mentioned 
in connexion with this period as used in enterprises where light, 
handy craft were needed ; e.g. in the attempt of Aristonicus of 
Methymna to seize the harbour of Chios by night (B.C. 332, 
Arrian Az, Ill. 2. 5), and in the nocturnal attempt of Agathocles 
to surprise Messene (Diod. XIx. 65). 


3 who has not been initiated] Diod. IV. 43 (in the account 
of the voyage of the Argonauts) :—‘A great storm came on, and 
the chiefs were despairing of safety, when Orpheus, it is said, 
who alone of the ship’s company was initiated 1n the rite’ (of the 
Cabeiri), ‘made his prayer tothe Samothracian gods. Immedi- 
ately the wind abated. And therefore storm-tossed voyagers 
ever make their prayer to the gods of Samothrace. Ar. Peace 
279: ‘This is a crisis. Oh, if any of you happens to have been 
initiated at Samothrace, now is the time to pray.’ The Coward 
refers here to the Eleusinian Mysteries. For the belief that 
irreligious companions are dangerous on a voyage, see Antipho 
de caede Herod. § 82: ‘1 think you know that many men 
erenow, having blood on their hands, or being otherwise impure, 
have, as companions of a voyage, drawn into their own destruc- 
tion those whose relations with the gods were blameless...All 
with whom I have sailed have had excellent voyages.’ Aesch. 
Theb. 598 and Hor. Od. 111. 1. 16 are well known. 


4 what he thinks of the face of the heavens] The Coward, 
verbally pious in his alarm, asks the steersman what he thinks— 
not of the face of the sky. (ra rot ovpavod)—but of the face ‘ of 
the god’ (ra rod Oeov). It is impossible to render the fineness 
of this touch ; but it is necessary to represent it. The Greeks 
ordinarily said ‘It {he] rains, etc.; but when special reverence or 
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emphasis was meant, ‘ ¢#e god rains,’ etc. Soc. XVIII., ‘If Zeus 
would (be gracious enough to) send more rain, the crops would 
be better:’ Ar. Wasps 261, ‘It is absolutely necessary that the 
god should give us rain.” Xen. Hellen. iv. 7. 4, ‘the god made 
an earthquake.’ ‘The god’ of course means Zeus, who, 
ee zs the sky, djafs: see Curt. Et/ym. Grech. 
§ 269. | 7 

when he is poapseocees | The main body of the army in 
which the Coward is serving has already engaged the enemy. 
Reserve troops have been left in camp, with whom the Coward 
has managed to remain. These, or a portion of them, are now 
going out to the support of the main body. The Coward calls 
to the men hurrying past, and pretends to be uncertain which of 
the dark masses in the distance is the enemy. By this means 
he gains a brief delay ; and, when the others insist on advancing, 
returns on pretence of seeking his sword. 


6 in his haste] in his burning eagerness to hurl himself 
into the thick of the fight. 


7 his sword) omaény. The &€idos was a short, straight 
sword, with a blade of not much more than two feet. Iphicrates 
(about 395 B.C.) ‘made the swords nearly twice as long as they 
had been before :’ Diod. Xv. 44. This longer sword was called 
oraén ; a word which sometimes translated the Roman gladius. 
Vegetius II. 15, ‘longer swords (gladios) which they called 
Sspathae. 


8 sounded the signal for battle] 10 mwodepxov, the signal to 
charge (Xen. Ax. IV. 3. 29), is opposed to ré avaxAnrixov, the note 
of recall (Plut. Afopth. Lac. 68).—This is the third and most 
pressing emergency which the Coward has had to meet. When 
the main body went into action, he remained with the reserves. 
When the reserves went out, he returned to look for his sword. 
Now the trumpeter goes through the camp, to summon forth any 
laggards who may chance to have stayed behind. The Coward 
affects to be busied with the wounded man. 


g the men of his parish and of his tribe] See c. XXIV. 
note II. . 
XXVIITT. THE SUPERSTITIOUS MAN. 


I Superstition] Ast regarded the use of deo8arpovia in 
a bad sense as a reason for questioning the authenticity of this 
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chapter. The bad sense, he contends, was of later date, and 
occurs for the first time in Polybius (VI. 56 § 7: circ. 160 B.C.). 
This criticism appears unsound. A word signifying ‘fear of 
supernatural beings’ may evidently have various shades of 
meaning according to the view of those beings entertained by 
the person who uses it. To say that dSeocdazovia never meant 
‘superstition’ before the age of Polybius is in fact to say that 
doubts respecting the popular religion were never felt before his 
time. A term so general must always have had potentially 
a bad as well as a good sense. But the proof does not rest 
merely on a friort grounds. It is known that Menander—said 
to have been a pupil of Theophrastus (Diog. v. 36 § 7}—wrote a 
comedy called Aeoidaipwr, The Superstitious Man. And where 
Aristotle says that an absolute ruler will be more powerful 
‘if his subjects believe that he fears the gods’ (dav detordaipova 
vouifwoty eivat), he adds—‘but he must show himself such 
without fatuity (avev aBedrepias),—showing that the word 
Secordaiuwy did not, to Aristotle's mind, exclude fatuity, as 
evoeBns would have done: Po/it; v. 11. 

See Plutarch. de Superst.c. 1: ‘Ignorance or uneducated 
opinion about the gods divides at its source into two channels. 
On the one part it soon engenders in refractory characters (ayri-. 
rurots 7Oecr), as in a hard soil, Atheism. On the other part it 
engenders, as in a moist soil, Superstition.’ 


2 ata fountain] See Crit. App. XXVIII. I. 


3 from a temple-font] Vessels of water for sprinkling 
(reptppavtnpta) stood at the doors of temples. Among the 
treasures of Delphi Herodotus mentions two such vessels or 
fonts, one of silver, the other of gold, dedicated by Croesus 
(1. 54). The ceremony of sprinkling was usually intended to 
purge a special defilement. ‘Thus the messenger sent to Delphi 
for the sacred fire after the slaughter at Salamis ‘purified his 
body and sprinkled himself’ (Plut. Aris¢, 20) ; and the people of 
Miletus showed the fountain at which their fathers had sArvznhkled 
Achilles after he had slain the king of the Lelegae (Athen. II. p. 
43). What is for others an extraordinary purification the Super- 
stitious man performs daily. 

4 a bit of laurel-leaf] By carrying a laurel-leaf in his 
mouth, he places himself under the protection of Apollo the 
Averter. The same idea finds an ironical application in the 
proverb quoted by Erasmus (4dag. I. 1. 79)—‘I carry a laurel 
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walking-stick’—i.e. a rod of virtue to chastise my enemies. In 
Lucian’s Twice Accused c. 1, Zeus complains that Apollo is 
always flitting ‘whither the priestess summons him, when she 
has drunk some holy water and chewed some laurel. ‘To have 
bitten the laurel’ is Juvenal’s phrase for poetical inspiration 


(VII. 19). 


5 if a weasel run across the path] Xen. 4fol. Socr. 13: 
‘ Others believe that it is by birds, by sounds, dy the objects that 
meet us (cupBodovs)...that the future is foretold.’ Prometheus 
taught men to read ‘the signs that met them on journeys’ 
(€vodiovs avpBodrouvs: Aesch. P. V. 495). It was a warning sign 
when the path was crossed by an unclean animal: Horace men- 
tions some of these (Od. 111. 27. 1—7). Compare Ar. Eccl. 792: 
‘If a weasel were to rush across the road, they would stop 
levying war.’ 


6 until some one else has traversed the path] It was the old 
belief that the evil portended by omens was not aimed at any 
particular person; and that, therefore, it could be turned off 
from oneself to another by precaution, or (so to say) by a 
vigorous protest. See the story in Dio Chrysost. Or. XXXIV.: 
‘A Phrygian was riding on a mule. Seeing a raven, and 
drawing a bad omen from it (olwmoapevos), he threw a stone, and 
chanced to hit the bird. Delighted at this, and believing that 
the mischief had been turned off upon the raven, he remounted, 
and pursued his ride. The raven, however, after a little while 
got up again; the mule, startled, threw her rider; and he broke 
his leg” Ar. Peace 1063: ‘Priest. O mortals wretched and 
silly— Zrygaeus. On your head the omen 


7 three stones] These are thrown after the weasel; to 
symbolise, as in Dio’s story, detestation of the evil power. 
Perhaps the same notion is to be traced in Columella’s advice 
that three stones should be buried at the roots of orange-trees in 
order to prevent the fruit bursting on the branch (de aré. 23). 


8 when he sees a serpent in his house] Ter. Phormio Iv. 
4. 24: ‘ How many things happened afterwards to warn me! A 
strange black dog came into the house. A snake dropped from 
the roof into the impluvium. A hen crew.’ So it is one of the 
omens which proclaim the divine origin of Hercules that ‘two 
ae snakes spring down the impluvium’ (Plaut. Amp/. 
Vv. 1. 58). | 
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the red snake] The mapeias was ‘of a reddish colour, 
with a large, bright eye, a broad mouth, not biting dangerously, 
but gentle’ (Ael. A7s¢. Am. VIII. 12). It was sacred to Asclepius 
l.c.), and was also found in the temples of Dionysus (schol. Ar. 
iut. 690). In Dem. de Cor. § 260 Aeschines is described 
‘leading those fine troops of bacchants through the streets,— 
squeezing the red sxakes, and holding them on high above his 
head,—and crying ezoe, saboe / 


10 Sabasius} Diod. Iv. 4: ‘Some feign that there was yet 
another Dionysus long prior in time to this one. They say that 
a Dionysus was born of Zeus and Persephone,—he who by some 
is called Sabazéus, whose birth and sacrifices and rites they 
celebrate stealthily, by night and in secret. He, they say, was 
of surpassing sagacity, and first essayed to yoke oxen, and by 
their means to achieve the sowing of crops; whence it is that 
they introduce him crowned with horns.’ 


Ir the sacred snake] described in Arist. Hist, An. VIII. 28 
as ‘a small kind of serpent, of which the larger kinds are afraid ; 
its own length is a foot and a half. It is covered with hair. 
Wherever it bites, the flesh immediately mortifies all round.’ 


12 ashrine] The text is uncertain: see Crit. Aff. XXVIII. 
4. The sense, however, is clear :—the spot on which the ‘sacred’ 
snake was seen is consecrated. Plato complains that like acts 
of superstition have choked up Athens with votive chapels and 
altars. It is the custom, he says, of timid persons in any sick- 
ness or danger ‘to promise seats to the gods and divinities and 
children of the gods ; or, when they wake in terror from dreams 
and visions—often, too, when they recall things seen in waking 
hours—to contrive altars and rites as remedies for these; and 
thus to fill every house, every quarter of the city, with their 
foundations (iSpvopevous):’ Laws IX. p. 909 E. 


13 the smooth stones at the crossroads] Cairns, piled at 
points where three roads met, were regarded as rude altars of 
the triform goddess, Hecate Trioditis, Z7zvza, and on these, at 
the new moon, offerings were laid. The Superstitious man 
never passes such a cairn without pouring on it a few drops of 
oil from the flask which he is taking to the baths. Compare 
Lucian’s Alexander c. 30: ‘He was quite distempered in feeling 
towards the gods, and had the wildest beliefs about them. If 
he only saw an anotnted or crowned stone anywhere, he straight- 
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way fell on his knees, worshipped it, and stood by it for some 
time, praying, and begging blessings from it.’ Clemens Alex- 
andrinus speaks of those ‘who, as the common saying is, 
worship every stock and every smooth stone’ (Strom. Xl. p. 302). 


14 if a mouse gnaws through a meal-bag] Plin. Ast. Naz. 
VIII. 57: (mice) ‘are animals of no mean significance in public 
prodigies. They gave warning of the Social War by gnawing 
some shields at Lanuvium. They warned Carbo of destruction 
at Clusium by gnawing the thongs which he used for his boots’ 
(alluding to the battle in which he was defeated by Sulla in 
82 B.c.). Augustine tells a story of some one whose boots had 
been gnawed by rats asking Cato how the portent was to be 
explated, and of Cato replying that it would have been more 
portentous if the rats had been gnawed by the boots (de doctr. 
Chr. 11.). 


15 the expounder of sacred law] éfnyyryjv. The Athenian 
family of the Eumolpidae—descendants of the first high-priests 
of Demeter—had in their keeping that body of unwritten tra- 
dition which made up the sacred law. Three members of this 
family (acc. to Suidas) formed a board or council to which all 
ceremonial questions were referred. They did not profess, like 
the inspired seers, pavreis, to read the future; their province lay 
wholly in the interpretation of precedent. To them, in concert 
‘with the guardians of the civil law, the seers, and (so) with the 
god himself, Plato would entrust, for instance, the expiation of 
crime (Laws VIII. p.871 Cc). They were often consulted in cases 
where some special circumstances connected with a death made 
desirable some modification of the funeral ritual: see, e.g., 
Demosth. zz Euerg. p. 1160. 


16 to purify his house frequently] Houses, as well as per- 
sons, were purified after a polluting presence. Antipho de Chor. 
§ 37 ‘On the day after the boy’s burial, before we had purified 
the house.’ In Eur. Her. Fur. 922 sacrifice is held ‘to purge 
the house’ (xaOapov’ oixwv) from the stain of murder. Even the 
open air and the soil required purification from a moral taint: 
see Eur. Helen. 866. 

17 Hecate has been brought into it by spells] Plato speaks 
of the wandering jugglers (ayvprac) and soothsayers who beset 
a rich man’s doors, offering to injure his enemies ‘at a slight 
outlay’ (wera opixpoy Samayav) by persuading the gods ‘with 
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certain alluring charms or binding spells’ to help (émaywyais 
riot kal xaradeopots, Rep. p. 364 C). In the Laws (XI. p. 933 D) 
he proposes to punish anyone who ‘for the use of d:mding or 
drawing spells, or of incantations, or any such witchcraft what- 
soever, shall be adjudged virtually a doer of violence’ (opotos 
BAarrovre’. Compare Plut. de Superst. c. 3, where the prophet 
tells a client who has come to him in alarm, ‘ Hecate has been 
paying you one of her riotous visits’ (“Exarns xdpov defo). 


18 if an owl is startled by him] Antiphanes in Athen. 
XIV. p. 655 :— 


Men say that in the City of the Sun 

Are phoenixes; Athene has her owls; 

Doves are most honoured by the Cyprian Queen ; 
Hera of Samos loves her golden brood, 

The bright birds conscious of admiring eyes. 


19 Glory be to Athene!] °“AOnva xpeirrwv. Having startled 
her favourite bird, he seeks to propitiate the goddess by a com- 
pliment addressed to herself. ‘Athene is the better goddess 
after all !—preferable to and stronger than rival divinities. For 
the comparative, see Ovid AMZe¢. XIV. 657, where Vertumnus 
greets Pomona with the words ‘tanto potentior ,—not unlike the 
Irish salutation, ‘More power to you!"—He cannot mean 
‘Athene is stronger (than the evil power which sent this omen);’ 
for, to an Athenian, the appearance of Athene’s bird was a good 
omen. Ar. Wasps 1085: ‘ However, we repulsed (the Persians) 
with the help of the gods towards evening ; for an owl flitted 
through our host before the battle.’ Aelian says, indeed (4. A.) 
X. 37), ‘When the owl attends a man hastening on some urgent 
errand, and then suddenly stops (€mioraca), it is not a good 
omen;’ i.e. it is a friendly warning from the goddess to.turn 
back. 


20 tread upon a tombstone] pjpart. Monuments to the 
dead were either upright slabs, ar7Aac: columns, xioves : shrines, 
npga: or flat tombstones, rpameCa: (Plut. vzt. dec. oratt. IV. 25: 
mensae, Cic. de Legg. Vi. 26). The inscription on a monument 
often contained imprecations on those who should in any way 
dishonour it : ‘If any one shall strip this shrine of its ornaments, 
or open it, or in any other way disturb it, with his own hand or 
by another’s, he shall be suffered neither to walk the earth nor 
to sail the sea, but shall be rooted out with all his race ’ Boeckh 
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Corp. Insc. 916. Compare Aul. Gell. x. 15. 24 (the flamen 
dialis) ‘never sets foot on ground where a corpse has been 
burned’ (locum in quo bustum est). 


21 come near a dead body] Eur. Alc. 98, ‘I see not before 
the doors the spring water for ablution, as is the usage at the 
doors of the dead.’ The lustral water, yépvw/, was usually set 
there in an earthen vessel (orpaxov, Ar. Eccl. 1025), in order 
that friends passing out from their visit to the house of death 
might wash off the defilement.—The Superstitious man is not 
content with this remedy for the pollution. He refuses to incur 
it at all,—thus declining one of the duties of kinship and 
friendship—the visit to a corpse while it was laid out (c. XIII. 
note 3). 


22 @ woman defiled by childbirth] Eur. Jph. in TZaur. 
381 — 
I blame the niceties of Artemis : 
Who, if a man has put his hand to blood, 
Or touched a corpse, or her whom childbed stains, 
Bans him her altars, counts him as defiled, 
Herself delighting in the blood of men. 


23 the fourth and seventh days of each month] (1) The 
4th of each month was sacred to Hermes. Ar. Plud. 1128, 
‘Hermes. Nothing of any sort does any one offer to us gods any 
longer. Xarion. No, nor will. Hermes. Woe is me for the 
cake baked on the fourth of the month.’ (2) The 7th of the 
month was sacred to Apollo: ‘for on it Leto bare Apollo of the 
golden sword’ (Hes. Off. 768). 


24 myrtle-wreaths and frankincense] Ar. Wasts 861: 
‘Bring out fire, some one, with all speed, and m,rtle-wreaths 
and frankincense, that we may first offer prayer to the gods.’ 


25 convolvuluses} Worn by bacchants. Eur. Bacch. 105: 
‘Thebes, nurse of Semele, crown thyself with ivy ; bloom with 
the fair blossoms of the delicate convolvulus, and make thyself 
a bacchanal with branches of oak or pine.’ 


26 the Hermaphrodites] Hermaphroditus, son of Hermes 
and Aphrodite, was probably one of the household deities 
(Petersen de cultu Graec. domestico p. 65). See Alciphro II. 37: 
‘I had woven a harvest-wreath and was on my way to the 
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temple of Hermaphroditus, to offer it to him of Alopeke’ (mean- 
ing T@ paxapiry, her late husband). 


27 if he has seen a vision] The belief in some dreams as 
foreshadowing good or evil was universal in the ancient world, 
and by no means confined to the superstitious. It is the 
anxiety to ascertain the precise import of amy trivial dream 
which is here the mark of the Superstitious man.—Aesch. 
Pers. 202 :-— 

Such were the phantoms that appalled my sleep; 
But, when I rose, in clear streams from the spring 
I washed my hands and with sweet-smelling flame 
Came near the altar, fain to dedicate 

Gifts meet for gods who turn mischance aside. 

28 the interpreters of dreams, the seers, the augurs] He 
has recourse to one of three classes of diviners: (1) The special 
Interpreters of dreams. In spite of the general belief in dreams, 
the professors of a special dream lore were laughed at as early 
as the time of Aristophanes: see the Wasps 53, ‘Shall I not 
hire him for two obols, with all his cleverness in telling dreams ?” 
Alciphro III. 59: ‘I mean to go to one of the people who sit with 
boards (mwaxta) before them by the temple of Iacchus, under- 
taking to tell dreams—pay my two drachmas—and relate the 
vision which appeared to me in my sleep.’ A work in five 
books on the Interpretation of Dreams (dvepoxpirixa) by Artemi- 
dorus (circ. 150 A.D.) is still extant. (2) Zhe Seers, pavrets. In 
the large sense anyone was so called who spoke by the direct 
inspiration of the gods; and the various tpomo: pavrixns are 
enumerated in Aesch. P. V. 492—507. But pavrexy meant espe- 
cially divination dy sacrifice, either from the appearance of the 
victim (fepopavreia) or from that of the flame (mvpopavreia). 
(3) The Augurs. Augural science never became so elaborate or so 
important in Greece as at Rome. The Greek instinct for 
‘spiritual freedom and clearness’ rebelled against a system 
of minute technicalities : see Curt. Hést. Gr. bk. ll. c. 4, trans. 
Ward. 


29 priests of the Orphic Mysteries] The mythical personage 
Orpheus, regarded by the oldest legends as the servant of 
Apollo, was regarded by a later legend as the priest of an 
Infernal god, Dionysus Zagreus. As early as the 7th century 
B.c. were formed Orphic Brotherhoods, ‘ who, under the guidance 
of the ancient mystical poet Orpheus, dedicated themselves to 
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the worship of -Dionysus’ (Miiller Hést. Gr. Lit. p. 231). This 
cult bore a strong affinity to Indian asceticism : (a) in regarding 
the body as a prison from which the enlightened man seeks 
to achieve the deliverance of the soul. Plato Cratylus p. 400C: 
‘1 think, however, that this term (‘ body,’ dua) was the especial 
invention of the Orphic sect (of audi ’Oppéea)—signifying that 
the soul is in a state of punishment, for whatsoever cause ; and 
is girt about, for its safe keeping, with the image of a prison. 
This, then, is, as its very name imports, the soul’s safe lodging 
(ooerOac) until it has paid its debts.—;4) In prescribing a life 
of ceremonial purity: e.g. as regards diet; Plat. Laws VI. p. 
782 C: ‘Orphic lives, as they are called, were led by those of our ° 
race who lived then, adhering to the use of all inanimate things, 
but abstaining from everything wherein is life’ and as regards 
bodily purity,—the Orphics wearing linen only, like the Egyp- 
tian priests to whom Herodotus compares them, I. 81. 

_Such, in its original character, was the Orphic worship ; as 
such, no doubt, it long had pure and earnest votaries. But 
already in Plato’s time the name of the ‘Orphic Mysteries’ 
was traded upon by begging priests. ep. p. 364 D: ‘ Pro- 
phets and quacks (pdvrets—dayuprat), besetting rich men’s doors, 
exhibit books by Musaeus and Orpheus, those descendants 
of Selene and the Muses; according to which they offer 
sacrifice, persuading not only individuals but states that (for- 
sooth) deliverance and purification from deeds of wrong are 
obtained by sacrifices and childish mummeries (madtas ndovai). 
These things they call their ‘rites,’ which deliver us from the ills 
beyond the grave: but, if we do not offer them, dread things 
await us.’ Plut. ApopAth. Lacon. p. 224 E: ‘ Philippus, the Orphic 
priest, was very poor, but said that those who were initiated in 
his rites were happy when life was over. ‘Why, then, foolish 
man,’ he was asked, ‘do you not die at once, and have rest from 
bewailing your poverty and wretchedness ?”’ 


30 accompanied by his wife] It appears from this passage 
that women and children were admitted to the Orphic Mysteries. 
This was the case also at the Mysteries of the Cabeiri: Plut. 
Alex, 2: ‘It is said that Philip fell in love with Olympias on the 
occasion of his being initiated in her company at Samothrace, 
he being then a boy, and she a girl.” Women were admitted 
also to the Mysteries of the Eleusinian Demeter : Demosth. 7 
Wed. § 158. . 
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31 if she is too busy] Observe the irony. Greek wives 
were seldom busy. 


32 sprinkled with sea-water] In Plut. de Suferst. c. 3 the 
dream-teller advises the person who consults him to ‘dip himself 
in the sea.’ Circe, in the Avgonautics, washes herself with sea- 
water after an alarming dream (Apoll. Rh. Iv. 669). Purification 
on the seashore was the ceremony of the second day of the Great 
Eleusinia, when worshippers were summoned with the cry 
dAade, puora. In Theocr. XXlv. 44 salt is added to fresh 
water to increase its purifying efficacy. 


33 the garlic at the crossroads] A ‘supper for Hecate 
was placed at each new moon on the piles of stones at the 
crossroads (see note 13). Ar. Plutus 595: ‘ Hecate can tell us 
whether it is better to be poor or hungry. She says that well- 
to-do or rich people send her a supper every month: whereas’ 
poor people snatch it away when it has hardly been put down.’ 
Plutarch (de Superst. c. 10) quotes a mention of Hecate as 
‘fastening at the cross-roads on the guilty wretch who has gone 
after her foul supper’ (kaOapparecow émomopéeve). The Super- 
stitious man holds that he has been defiled by the mere sight of 
such wickedness. 


carry a squill or a puppy round him] The object of 
all those ceremonies in which the offerings were carried round 
the person or place to be purified was to trace a charmed circle, 
within which the powers of evil should not come. Polyb. Iv. 21: 
the Mantineans ‘held a purification, and carried victims. round 
the city and the whole territory.’ In the Roman ambarvalia 
the victim was carried thrice round the cornfields. Plaut. A mph. 
Il. 2.154: ‘Why do you not order a procession round her, as a 
madwoman’ ($70 cerrita circumferrt). 


- 35 a squill] Lucian Menippus c. 7: ‘At midnight he took 
me tothe Tigris, and purified me, rubbing me clean, and moving 
solemnly round me with torches and squills and divers other 
things.’ 


36 a puppy] Plut. Sua Rom. c. 68: ‘The Grecks used, 
and to this day use, the dog for purifications. They carry 
forth puppies, with other expiatory offerings, to Hecate, and 
touch all round (wepiparrover) with a puppy those who need re- 
storation to purity, calling that sort of purification meptoxvAa- 
KUrpL0s. 
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spit into his bosom] A custom connected with the 
belief already referred to (n. 6) in this chapter—that threatened 
evil could be averted by acts or words expressive of violent 
repugnance to it. Plin. Ast. Nat. 28. 4.7: ‘We guard ourselves 
against epilepsy by spitting,—that is, we hurl back the plague 
(contagta regerimus). In like manner we repel the evil eye, 
and the lame man who jostles us on the right-hand side. We 
also ask pardon from the gods for any overbold hope by spitting 
into the bosom.’ Lucian Zhe Boat c. 15: ‘Nay, Adeimantus, 
you wax insolent, and forget to spit into your bosom.’ Poly- 
phemus z% Theocr. Vi. 39 takes this precaution against a nemesis 
onhis beauty. In such cases—where a nemesis was deprecated— 
the idea of self-abasement was perhaps present. 


XXIX. THE OLIGARCH. 


1 The Oligarchical temper] dAcyapyia, which properly de- 
notes a form of government, stands here for dAcyapyexorns—that 
habit of mind to which oligarchy is congenial Compare, as 
analogous, the use of dvoaéBera in Soph. Anz. 922 to denote, not 
the quality itself, but the character in men’s eyes of the person 
who has that quality : rv dvacéBetav evoeBoto’ exrnoduny: ‘by 
being pious I have gained ¢he name of impious.’ 

This Character and the following—that of the g:Aomovnpos or 
Patron of Rascals—are essentially companion sketches. They 
are a pair of political caricatures, resting upon the fundamental 
antithesis of Athenian politics— government by the Few as con- 
trasted with government by the Many. The partisan of either 
side is described from the point of view of the other; the 
oligarch, as loathing the mass of his fellow-citizens and ever 
tending towards a despotism ; the democrat, as naturally at- 
tracted to whatever is low and tricky. There are two places in 
Greek literature where the bolder features of this contrast, ancl 
the commonplaces of recrimination which it suggested, are set 
forth with especial clearness,—the dialogue in the Wasfs be- 
tween the Admirer and the Loather of Cleon (471—724) ; and 
the whole speech of Isocrates On the Peace. 

It is interesting to remember that at the period to which the 
Characters of Theophrastus belong the changes of party-fortune 
were unusually rapid, and party-feeling was perhaps more than 
usually keen. After his victory at Crannon in 322 B.c. Antipater 
abolished the democracy at Athens, and established an oligarchy, 
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His death in 318 was followed by the democratic reaction to 
which Phocion fell a victim. In 317 the oligarchy was re- 
constituted by Cassander. It lasted till the nominal restoration 
of the democracy by Demetrius Poltorcetes in 307 B.C., with . 
which the contest of parties in the old sense may be said to have 
finally closed. Thenceforth the question was mainly as to 
the particular agent in whom the Macedonian government of 
Athens should be vested. 


2 covetous, not of gain, but of power] See Crit. App. 
XXIX. 1.—The wealthy oligarch was usually accused of bribing 
in order to get power; the needy democrat, of seeking power in 
order to be bribed. Thus in the Wasfs the oligarch is greeted 
as ‘hater of the people, enamoured of monarchy’ (v. 473). He 
retorts—‘ father, you choose ¢hese men to rule over us, and then 
a take fees from the cities at the rate of thirty talents a town’ 
(v, 672). 


3 Whom they shall associate with the archon] The First 
Archon would of course take a prominent part in a great public 
procession ; and, if he was also to arrange it, would require the 
assistance of special colleagues or fellow-stewards. Hipparchus 
was asSassinated in the act of marshalling (8saxocpovvrt) the 
Panathenaic procession: Thuc. I. 20. These assistants of the’ 
archon on a particular occasion must not be confused with his 
regular assessors, mapeSpor. Each of the three principal archons 
might have two such assessors to aid him throughout his year 
of office ; since, having been elected by lot, he might chance to 
be no man of business (xpaypzdrov diretpos, Dem. 72 Neaer. § 72). 
The six Thesmothetae had in like manner their ‘advisers,’ 
ovpBovrio: Dem. in Theocr. § 37. 


4 the procession] ‘ 7e procession’ at Athens was that of 
the Greater Panathenaea. This festival was held in the August 
of every fourth year, the third of each Olympiad. The proces- 
sion started from the chapel of the daughters of Leos (Aewxdpioy, 
Thuc, I. 20) in the outer Cerameicus ; went by the Sacred Way 
to Eleusis ; on returning to Athens, passed round the northern 
wall (lleAaoyixov retyos) of the acropolis; then along the west 
side of the Lenaeum and the east side of the Marketplace ; and 
finally, ascending to the acropolis, offered to Athene Polias the 
saffron robe embroidered with her victories. The frieze of the 
Parthenon represented the procession of which that temple was 
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the goal. There were two other great ropmai, both annual,—at 
the Great Dionysia in March, and at the Great Mysteries in 
September. 


ought to have plenary powers] avroxpdaropas eiva. At 
Athens this word meant especially ‘empowered to act without 
reference to the Ecclesia.’ Thus in the panic upon the mutila- 
tion of the Hermae in 415 B.c. the Senate of Five-Hundred was 
made avroxparwp (Andoc. de Myst. § 15). In the revolution 
of 411 B.C. Peisander convoked the Ecclesia, and then proposed 
the appointment of ten Commissioners who should be indepen- 
dent of it (avroxparopas: Thuc. VIII. 67). The opposite to 
avroxparwp is UmevOuvos, responsible to the public assembly. An 
ambassador, of course, might in another sense have ‘plenary 
power’ (to negotiate) but would still be ‘ responsible.’ 


6 if others propose ten] The Oligarch’s first demand is 
that the new stewards of the procession shall not be responsible 
to the Ecclesia. He now makes a further demand—that this 
irresponsible power shall not even be divided, but shall be 
vested in one man. This is a hint how he would act if he had 
the framing of a constitution. His oligarchy would soon pass 
into a monarchy: cf. note 2. 


7 ‘No good comes of manifold rule’] From //ad 11. 204. 
Odysseus is urging the Greeks to hear their chiefs in council. 
To the powerful he is persuasive; ‘but when, on the other hand, 
he saw a man of the people and found him making a noise, him 
he would strike with his staff and loudly upbraid: Friend, sit 
quiet, and listen to the speech of others who are thy betters... 
Assuredly we cannot all be kings here, we Greeks. Mo good 
comes of mantfold rule; let there be one ruler, to whom the son 
of shrewd-minded Cronos hath given the sceptre and laws, that 
he may be king over his people.’ The Oligarch’s appeal from 
democracy to the poetry of divine right is the best touch in this 
sketch. 


8 of the rest he is absolutely ignorant] A knowledge of the 
Homeric poems was one of the essentials of a good education. 
Isocr. Panegyr. § 159: ‘I fancy that Homer’s poetry gained the 
greater renown because he nobly praised those who warred 
against barbarians; and that for this cause our ancestors did 
honour to his artistic skill both by musical contests and in the 
education of the young, that, by often hearing his verses, they 
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might thoroughly learn the hereditary hatred of barbarians (rjv 
€x@pay rv Umdpyovcay mpos avrovs), and through admiration of 
the valour of those who went against Troy, might become 
emulous of deeds like theirs.’ Xen. Symp. II. 5: ‘My father, 
anxious that I should become a good man, made me learn ail 
Homer’s poetry ; and now I could say off (amd oroparos eimeiv) 
the whole Iliad and Odyssey.’ 


-_. 9 We must give up courting office] Some officials—e.g. the 
Generals, and ambassadors—were appointed by election (aiperoé) 
in the Ecclesia. The Oligarch scorns to be at the mercy of the 
popular assembly. 


10 about the middle of the day] He will not deign to mix 
with the crowd in the Marketplace during the working-hours of 
the morning. Towards noon, when tired men are going home 
to their siesta (c. XXIV. note 17), he will appear fresh and trim, 
and take gentle exercise in a street unprofaned by the hurry of 

business. 


11 With his cloak gracefully adjusted] 1 iuariov dvaBeBAn- 
‘yévos. This perfect participle is sometimes used, without a 
qualifying adverb, in what may be called its pregnant sense— 
to express that the cloak is thoroughly or carefully adjusted. 
See Demosth. de Fals. Legat. § 281 : ‘He said that the sobriety 
of the popular speakers of that day is illustrated by the statue 
of Solon with his cloak drawn round him and his hand within 
the folds’ (eiaw ryv yxeipa Exovra dvaBeBAnpévor). In c. 
VII., which has wrongly been compared, dvaBaddpevos has no 
. such pregnant sense.—The cloak, inarsov, was a square piece of 
cloth : it was thrown over the left shoulder, brought under the 
right arm, and then thrown over the left shoulder again. This 
was emi de£a dvaBaddeoOa, ‘to put on the cloak from left to 
right” Ar. Birds 1597 (to a Triballian) : ‘Why do you dress in 
this left-handed way? (ri én dpiorep’ ovrws dpuméyet;) Plut. 
Theat. p. 175 E (a man may possess vulgar accomplishments, 
and yet not know how) ‘to put on his cloak from left to right 
like a freeman (€devb€pws). 


12 his hair daintily trimmed] The man of Petty Ambition 
is ridiculed for having his hair cut too frequently (c. VII.): the 
philosophers (Ar. Clouds 834), for never having it cut at all. 
The péon xovpa, not mentioned elsewhere, is perhaps simply the 
mean approved by Athenian fastidiousness. A like attention to 
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xatpés was exacted in regard to the length of the cloak: see 
c. XXIV. note 15. 


13 the Odeum Street] See Crit, ADP. XXIX. 3. The older 
and larger Odeum was on the S.E. side of Athens: see c. XVIII. 
note 4. Ifa street near it is meant, the Oligarch is described as 
taking his walk at a distance from the haunts of ‘the people-—_ 
the Agora, Pnyx, etc., in the N.W. part of the city. | 


14 the informers] Isocrates condemns the tendency ,to 
associate the informers—those pests of Athenian life—with the 
democratic side in politics ;: ‘One of the ways in which we may 
mend the affairs of the city...is by ceasing to regard the informers 
as representative men of the people (Snyorixovs), and to identify 
the better class (rovs xadots xayaovs) with oligarchy’ (de Pace 
§ 133). Still, as money was the object of the professional 
informer, the rich must have suffered most from him; and 
a rich Oligarch would naturally look upon him as one of the 
plagues of a democracy. The ‘sycophant’ was a character 
peculiar to Athens (Ar. Ach. 904). The best picture of him is 
drawn in the pseudo-Demosth. First Speech against Aristogeiton: 
—‘ He moves through the market-place like a viper ora scorpion 
with sting erect, darting this way or that, seeking whom he may 
afflict with misfortune or calumny or any evil, and so, by putting 
him in fear, extort money’ (¢# Arist. 1.§52). When Aristotle 
was asked ‘what he thought of Athens,’ he is said to have 
replied—‘ A glorious place; but there— 

Bxvn ex’ Bxvy ynpdoxe, cixoy 3 ert cbcy: 
Pear after pear grows old, and fig on fig:’ 


i.e. the material for the sycophant never fails. 


15 im the courts] The jury-courts were in their constitution, 
their tone and their practice thoroughly democratic. No insti- 
tution was so hateful to the true Oligarch. Nothing, onthe other, 
hand, was more delightful to the ordinary dicast than thé 
temporary abasement of rank and wealth at his bar. Philo- 
cleon in the Wass undertakes to show that the dicast’s posi- 
tion is ‘inferior to no sovereign’s’ (v. 549). After describing the 
abject defendant, his flatteries, his prayers, his pleading wife 
and whining children, he triumphantly concludes— Is not this a 
great empire? Is not this a Hauting of wealth?’ (v. 575). 


16 public services and trierarchies] The representative of a 
property amounting to 3 talents (rpirddavros olkos, Isaeus de. 
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Pyrrh.h. § 80),—1.e. about £720—or upwards, was liable to the 
‘liturgies.’ —These may be classed as (1) the annual: Dem. adv. 
Lept. § 21: ‘those who perform the yearly, recurring (€yxv«Aiovs) 
liturgies,—viz. the choregi, the gymnasiarchs and the enter- 
tainers’ (€oriaropes, who gave banquets to the several tribes). 
(2) The periodic at longer intervals: e.g. the sacred mission 
(Aewpia) to Delos, to Olympia and to the Pythian festival 
in every fourth year; and to the Isthmian and Nemean games 
in’ every second. (3) The extraordinary: e.g. missions to the 
oracle at Delphi. The trierarchy in so far belongs to this third 
class that the number of vessels required by the state of course 
varied at different times. As organised in (prob.) 340 B.C. the 
trierarchy was perhaps specially unpopular with rich men, since 
under the old system of permanent boards (cuppopia) they had 
often paid less than their share: see c. XXV. note 8. 


17 Theseus] Thuc. II. 15: ‘In the time of Cecrops, and in 
that of the early kings down to Theseus, the population of 
Attica was divided among several towns, each having its town- 
hall and its magistrates ; and, except in a season of alarm, they 
did not assemble to take counsel with the king....But when 
Theseus came to the throne....he dissolved the local town- 
eoeuncils and magistracies, and made the present city, with one 
council and one town-hall, the metropolis of the whole people... 
From that time to the present day the Athenians celebrate to 
the goddess the public festival of the Union’ (cvvocxia). This 
festival was held early in the October (Boedr, 17) of each year. 
It has been remarked that in the Exmenzdes—which, according 
to one view, was a conservative protest against the reform of the. 
Areopagus—Theseus, the hero of the commonwealth, is made 
prorninent, as if to conciliate the popular party (vv. 356, 380). 
His centralising policy finds no favour with the Oligarch, who 
would prefer that of which oligarchical Sparta was so fond— 
the d:ocxeopos, or breaking up of a town Into several villages 
(Polyb. Iv. 27. 6). 


18 he was the people’s first victim himself] Plutarch tells 
the story thus. In the absence of Theseus and Peirithous on an 
attempt to carry off Coré, daughter of Aidoneus king of the Mo- 
lossians, a sedition was excited at Athens by one Menestheus, 
‘first of mankind, as they say, to attempt demagogy.’ ‘Theseus 
on his return tried to restore his old power, but was ‘borne down 
by demagogues and faction’ (xarednpaywyeiro kal xareara- 
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owafero). Having abdicated, and pronounced a curse upon 
the Athenians at Gargettoi (‘where is now the Araterium’), he 
withdrew to Scyros. In that island he was killed by a fall 
from the cliffs. (Plut. 7es. 32—34.) 


XXX, ZHE PATRON OF RASCALS. 


1 The Patronising of Rascals} The last sketch described 
the Oligarch as shrinking from contact with the people,— 
marvelling why they should wish to meddle in affairs,— 
striving to keep all power in. the hands of a coterie. In 
this chapter he 1s giving his revenge. At Athens the word 
movnpos had what may be considered its political sense. It 
described a particular rank growth of character which sprang, 
amidst much that was good, out of the soil of Athenian 
democracy. In the representative democratic institutions—the 
Ecclesia and the law-courts—there was one great vice, arising 
from the very smoothness of the machinery and from the want 
of checks upon its swift, sweeping action. This was the in- 
security of the individual. No man’s character, property, even 
life was safe for a day from accusations which could be cheaply 
made, and which, when made in malice, were heard under the 
influence of rhetoric. Hence the terrible importance of the pro- 
fessional informer. Now the ideal sovnpos is to the ovxodayrns 
as genus to species. He is the man who avails himself without 
scruple of all those opportunities for extorting money, grasping 
power, or gratifying spite which a masterly knowledge of the 
available weapons can suggest. He is the skilled bully of the 
public assembly and of the lawcourts,—the finished knave which 
Strepsiades aspired to become under the lessons of the sophist, 
and which the Aristophanic Cleon already is. He is such a man 
as is described in the First Speech against Aristogeiton, where 
the meaning of sovppia (§ 39) is thus drawn out (§ 41) :—‘ He 
storms in the Ecclesia, falling furiously on all of you ; and, for 
every advantage which he gains over you collectively in the 
assembly, for this, when he has left the platform, he prosecutes 
you individually—calumniating, begging, extorting.’ 


2 those who have lost lawsuits} Persons who made a 
practice of bringing vexatious lawsuits in the hope of occasionally 
getting a verdict would soon be competent masters in effrontery. 
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‘Great is he, too, in lawsuits, is said of the Reckless man 
(c. XVI.). Strepsiades, in his exhaustive list of the qualities 
which make up the perfect szovnpos, hopes that he may one day 
be ‘an old hand at lawsuits’ (mepirpiupa Sexdv : Clouds 547). 


and have been found guilty in criminal causes] The 
habit of getting up lawsuits (Sica) implies hardened impudence ; 
the man who has been repeatedly convicted in public causes 
(ypadai) is presumably a hardened criminal. The diAromdvnpos 
ae lessons in both the lighter and the graver branches of his 
subject. 


4 to the bench] He undertakes to advocate the cause of 
the man who is on his trial, and addresses the judges in his 
favour. Both in public and in private causes the defendant 
was allowed to apportion as he pleased the fixed time given to 
him for speaking. He might, if he liked, surrender part of it to 
an advocate, though he was always expected to say at least 
a few words himself. The advocate was usually either a private 
friend or a person directly interested in the issue,—the taking of 
fees being forbidden under penalty of an indictment for bribery 
(Dem. adv. Steph. § 26). ‘Thus Demosthenes spoke for Ctesi- 
phon against Aeschines, and for Phanus against Aphobus. 


5 . the question is of the cause, etc.] He exhorts the jury 
to show that they are no respecters of persons,—not to be 
biassed against the defendant because he is poor,—to decide 
solely on the merits of the case. Appeals of this kind are, in 
fact, very common in the orators: see, for example, the speech 
against Meidias. A speaker who knew how to use this topic 
skilfully could, in an Athenian court, exercise a good deal of 
terrorism under the form of deprecation. 


6 the watch-dog of the people] Compare the pseudo- 
Demosth. 7” Aristog. 1.§ 40: ‘What, then, is the defendant ? 
Some, I suppose, will say—‘a watch-dog of the people.’ Of 
what breed? Of such a breed that he will not bite those 
whom he takes for wolves, but will himself devour the sheep 
that he pretends to guard.’ The metaphor ‘watch-dog’ was 
less homely to Greek ears than it is to ours. It finds place 
in one of the stateliest passages of Greek tragedy, Aesch. 
Agam. 591, where Clytaemnestra is speaking of herself as the 
faithful ofxovpes during the absence of her lord: 
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and coming may he find, 
Even as he left, the Watcher of the house, 
To him leal-hearted, hostile to his foes. 


It is somewhat curious that in the same language the dog should 
have been a proverb at once for shamelessness (xuvdsns, etc.) 
and for noble fidelity. The dog Argos in the ‘Odyssey bears 
witness to a Greek feeling for his species very different from 
that usual in the East. 


7 to form conspiracies in the law-courts] ovvedpeioa év 
dixaornpios. He has already been described as assisting his 
friends in the character of advocate (note 4). He now intrigues 
for them in the character of judge. When the panel of 500 or 
more jurors has been appointed to try a cause, the favourer of 
the worthless defendant forms a clique (cuvedpever) in his interest. 
He conspires with a few of his numerous colleagues to give the 
man every chance. Conspiracies of another kind are often 
mentioned in the orators,—where ‘a gang of confederates’ com- 
bined to bring on or defeat an action (ré épyaorypiov ray our- 
ecrarwv, Dem. adv. Pantaen.§ 39: épyaotnpta poy Onpay avdparrov 
ouvertnxorayv, adv. Zenoth.§ 10). But here the word ovvedpevecy 
seems to show that the conspirator is on the bench. 


8 and, when he is hearing a cause, etc,] The last sentence 
described him as arranging with his brother-jurors, before the 
trial comes on, that the person in whom he is interested shall 
receive favour. The present sentence describes his ordinary 
conduct when a case is actually in progress before him, whether 
his sympathies are particularly engaged or not. 


in the worst sense] A certain shallow cynicism—as 
shown in his remarks on honesty—is characteristic of the 
ditorovnpos. It reappears in this trait. Neither of the parties 
to ¢hzs cause being so eminently knavish as to enjoy his exclusive 
favour, he comforts himself with the conclusion that both are 
knaves. The usage of the Athenian law-courts permitted strong 
and abundant personalities. The believer in general depravity 
takes these conventional asperities émi ro yeipov,—i.e. in the fullest 
and worst sense which a literal acceptation can fix upon them. 


10 Like moves towards like] Od. XVII. 218, ‘The god ever 
draws like to like.’ Arist. Eth. N. vill. 1. 6, ‘There are no 
slight controversies about (friendship). Some make it a certain 
likeness, and friends, those who resemble us; whence the 
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sayings ‘ like to like,’ ‘ jackdaw to jackdaw,’ and so forth. Some 
on the contrary say that all-such persons are potters to each 
other’ (Hes. Of#. 25, ‘ Potter spites potter, bard hath grudge to 
bard’). An examination of the proverb ‘like to like’—ending in 
nothing more definite than the conclusion that pure contrariety 
is ere i with friendship—will be found in Plato’s Lysés, 
Pp. 214 e 
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CRITICAL APPENDIX. 


A list (1) of the mss. of the Characters, (2) of the principal Editions 
and Commentaries, is given by Foss (Teubner, 1858). In his Preface 
he has some remarks on the different classes and ages of the mss. and 
on some of the editions. The relation of the mss. to each other is fully 
discussed by Petersen in his Introduction. 

From a comparison of these authorities, with occasional help from 
other sources, the following account has been drawn up. It is given 
here because it may be convenient to those who intend to make a 
critical study of the Characters to have in a compact form the prin- 
cipal facts about the mss. and some notice of the best editions. 

The editions of Ast, Foss, Sheppard, Petersen and Ussing are the 
only ones which the writer of these notes on the text has had before 
him. The varietas scripturae appended to the edition of Foss, and the 
apparatus criticus given at the foot of each page by Petersen, supply 
the necessary materials for forming a judgment on disputed passages. 
Ast, Foss and Ussing give in their commentaries the best conjectures of 
previous editors. 


I. MANUSCRIPTS. 


The extant mss. of the Characters, 36 in all, exhibit three different 
recensions or editions, viz. 

1. The Vulgate, or that recension which appears in 34 of the 36 
mss. Of these 26 contain the first 15 Characters (as they stand in the 
traditional order, see p. 75), 4 the first 23, and 4 the first 28. The two 
oldest and best are usually called ‘Paris A, B,’ being nos. 3264 and 
2751 in the Imperial Library at Paris. These contain the first 15 
Characters only. A is probably of the 9th century, B of the roth. 
Diibner thinks that both belong to the early part of the roth. 

2. A recension found in one ms., formerly in the Palatine Library, 
now no. CX. in the Vatican. This contains the last 15 Characters only, 
and is the only ms. which has the 29th and zoth. Also in cc. 15—28 
it gives additions which are found in no other ms. It is sometimes 
called (as by Foss) ‘ Palatinus,’ sometimes (as vy Ussing) ‘ Vaticanus,’ 
With Petersen I designate it as the Palatino-Vatican (PVat.). Foss . 
thinks that it was written in the 13th century. : 
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3. A recension found in one ms., now in the Library at Munich. 
This contains the first 21 Characters, and gives them in a shorter form 
than any other ms. It is usually called the Munich Epitome. At the 
beginning it has an index to all the thirty Characters. It belongs tothe 
14th or rsth century. 

Characters 29 and 30 (nos. 30 and 26 in our Translation, see p. 75) 
were first published from the PVat. in 1786 at Parma by J. C. Ama- 
duzzi. The additions made to cc. 15-28 by the PVat. were first pub- 
lished in 1788 by J. A. Goez, in the Anecdota Graeca of Siebenkees, 
which he edited after his friend’s death. For many years afterwards 
the students of the Characters were divided into two schools; those 
who denied, and those who allowed, the authenticity of the extra matter 
in the PVat. 

The principal impugners of the PVat. were Coray, in his edition 

ublished at Paris in 1799; Ast, in his edition, Leipzig, 1816; and 

ottinger, in his German Translation, Munich, 1821. Ast does not even 
admit the PVat. additions into his text, but prints them in small type at 
the foot of the page ; c. 29 [30] he regards as wholly spurious ; c. 30 [26] 
as patched together from fragments of cc. g [15], 10[24], 22 [25.] But he 
is not consistent ; for in a passage of c. 22 [25] (kal r7 yuvatkl O€...uh rplac- 
Oat) and in another of c. 24 [4] (kal Badlgwy év rals ddots rds Slarras Kplvew) 
he admits part of the PVat. supplement and rejects the rest. The earliest 
champions of that ms. were.J. G. Schneider, —whose first edition ap- 
peared at Jena in 1799, the second at Leipzig in 1818,—and S. N. J. 
Bloch, in his edition published at Leipzig in 1814. But the turning 
point in the opinion of scholars on the question was the appearance of 
three dissertations published successively at Halle in 1834—6 by H. E. 
Foss. In these he defended very forcibly and elaborately the genuine- 
ness of the supplements in the PVat. and of its two extra chapters. 
Among his earliest converts were E. Meier and F, Diibner; the latter 
of whom published his edition at Paris in 1840. Since that time the 
PVat. has been generally acknowledged to be the best as well as the 
fullest authority for cc. 1§—-28, and the authenticity of cc. 29, 30 has 
been considered as established. 

The latest statement of the case for the PVat. ms. is by Dr E. Peter- 
sen, in an essay which gained a University prize at Bonn in 1857, and 
which he published, slightly altered, in 1859. He agrees with Foss in 
the main, but differs from him in a few particulars. A full analysis of his 
essay would be out of pas here ; but an outline of his argument may be 
useful to those who wish to read it. (1) In respect to the supplements in the 
PVat. it is argued that there are (a) cases in which they can be proved tobe 
genuine by their intimate and necessary coherence with the text of the 
Vulgate: pp. 4—17 ; (4) cases, in which, though they cannot be proved 
genuine, there are no sufficient grounds for condemning them: pp. 
17—19. (2) The opinion that the Munich Epitome represents the true 
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text, and that the other two recensions are paraphrases of it, is examined 
and refuted. It is shown that of all possible hypotheses as to the re- 
lations of the three recensions to each other the only probable one is 
that the PVat. came from the same archetype from which were derived, 
but less immediately, the Vulgate on the one hand and the Epitome 
on the other: pp. 19—24. (3) The several families of the mss. which 
have the Vulgate text are then examined: pp. 24—55. (4) Lastly the 
probable relation between the PVat. and the archetype of the Vulgate 
and Epitome is more exactly defined. From the same book which was 
the source of the PVat. was made another copy; in which the last 
leaf, containing on its inner page a part of c. 30, [26 in our Trans.] had 
by accident been shifted to a place next c. 11 [17.] The leaf originally 
last but one, and which contained c. 29 [30], was thus left last; and, 
being exposed to ill-usage, became illegible, and was left out by tran- 
scribers. From this copy was taken (with sundry omissions) the arche- 
type of the Vulgate. ence in the Vulgate cc. 29, 30 do not appear, 
but a part of c. 30 is found in c. 11 (see Crit. App. Xvi1.). And from 
this copy came also the Munich Epitome.—The archetype of the PVat., — 
which would thus have been the common ancestor of all our mss.,— 
was probably not much older than the roth century (pp. 55, 5: compare 
p> 23). 


II. EDITIONS AND COMMENTARIES, 


1527. Pirckeymher publishes at Nuremberg an edition of the 
first 15 Characters—apparently the first after the revival of letters. 


1552. J. Baptista Camot, in an edition of Aristotle, publishes 
23 of the Characters, along with other writings of Theophrastus. 


1598. Isaac Casaubon edits 28 Characters; the 5 new ones from 
4 mss. in the Palatine Library at Heidelberg. It was even then known 
that the number of the Characters was not complete: for indices to 30 
had been found in some mss. But nearly two centuries more elapsed 
before the missing chapters were found. 


1712, Peter Needham published at Cambridge an edition in which 
the novelty was the weight given to the two Paris mss. A, B, in the 
first-15 chapters ; but he did not follow them consistently. 


1737. J.C. de Pauw publishes an edition with some good con- 
jectures, for which he is often quoted. 


1739. J.C. Schwartz follows Needham chiefly, but alters and 
conjectures audaciously. 


1767. J. F. Fischer bases his edition, like the other editors, on 
the majority of inferior mss., forsaking the two Paris mss. of which 
Needham had recognised the importance. 
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? J.J. Reiske’s Animadversiones in Auctores Graecos (1. pp. 96 
—10§) contain some good critical notes on the Characters. 


1786. J. C. Amaduzzi publishes at Parma the two long-missing 
Characters, 29 and 30, froma ms. formerly in the Palatine, now no. Cx. 
in the Vatican library. It had already been reported by Petronius that 
this same ms. contained cc. 15—28 in a fuller form: and in 


1788. J. P. Siebenkees copies these out for insertion in his Anec- 
dota Graeca, collected in Italian libraries. He dies before publishing 
the book, and it is edited by J. A. Goez. 


1789. Coray’s edition appears at Paris. He maintains strongly 
that the supplements discovered in the Palatine ms. are spurious. His 
notes and (in some cases) his conjectures are good. 


1799. J. G. Schneider, in his first edition published at Jena, adopts 
and defends the Palatine supplements. His edition is one of the most 
important, and is constantly referred to by later editors. It was re- 
issued at Leipzig in 1818—21. 


‘1814. S. N. J. Bloch publishes an edition at Leipzig, in which he 
follows Schneider in maintaining the authenticity of the Palatine sup- 
plements. 


1816. F. Ast publishes at Leipzig an edition in which he re-asserts 
the view of Coray that the extra matter in the PVat., including c. 29, 
is spurious: c. 30 he regards as a patchwork from other chapters. 


1821. J. J. Hottinger publishes at Munich a German Transla- 
tion, in which he takes nearly the same view. 


Chr. Wurm publishes in the Munich Journal of Philology the first 
21 Characters, in a shorter form than that of the Vulgate, as he had 
found them in a ms. at Munich (the Epitome). F.Thiersch maintains 
the view that this epitome gives the proem, and at least the first five 
chapters, in their genuine form, the Vulgate having been amplified by 
interpolation. 


1830—1850. E. Meier brings out at intervals five critical essays on 
the Characters. While writing these, he adopted the view of Foss 
respecting the Palatine ms. 


1834—6. .H. E. Foss, in three dissertations published in three 
successive years at [alle, maintains (1) that the Munich text is not 


complete, but a mere epitome: (2) that all the Palatine supplements are 
genuine. 


1840. F. Dtibner, in his edition published at Paris, takes the 
same view. 


1852. J. G. Sheppard publishes in London an edition in which 
he recurs to the theory that the PVat. additions are spurious. He adopts, 
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but modifies, the text of Ast. This Commentary is interesting for its 
illustrations from modern literature. 

1857. H. J. A. Hartung’s edition appears at Leipzig. He adopts 
the Palatine supplements. : 

1858, H. E. Foss publishes in Teubner’s series an edition of the text 
of the Characters, with the ‘Varietas Scripturae’ appended. In this he 
used a collation of the PVat. ms. made in 1843 by C. Badham. ; 

1859. E. Petersen’s essay on the mss. of the Characters and on the 
history of the book appears at Leipzig. He gives also the text of the 
Characters, with a collation of several mss. at the foot of each page; 
and also prints the Munich epitome of the first 21 chapters. It is 
altogether a most valuable book. 

1868. J. L. Ussing publishes a volume containing the Characters 
of Theophrastus, the roth book of Philodemus wep? xaxidy, and (in an 
appendix) two short extracts from Rutilius Lupus and from the Rheto- 
rica ad Herennium. The chief value of the book consists in the ex- 
cellent though somewhat scanty commentary. In dealing with the 
text he is usually cautious, but now and then makes emendations which 
show more ingenuity than instinct for the language. 





GEOSPASTOY XAPAKTHPEZ.] The mss. call the book 
simply xapaxrypes. Diogenes Vv. 47 cites it as #Otxol yxapaxrajpes, and 
from him some modern editors have adopted the adjective. 


1. wpoolyrov.] Needham, Pauw and Coray give the heading as 
wpoolsov: Goez, Schneider and others as Geddpacros Ilo\vxde?. Most 
mss., acc. to Ast, have no heading at all. 

2. wowjropa. tov Adyov dro tov tiv clp. ténAwKérov.] The 
two Paris mss., and another of less authority, omit the words réy No-yor 
dé. Hence Foss reads on his own conjecture roijooua: pvelav, 

3. KaOorrdvar.] Vulg. caracrfoa. xadiordvat, restored by Foss 
from Paris A and B, is adopted by Petersen and Ussing. 


I. 


t. wal drawvioa §% dxovovros.] Foss transposes this clause, 
placing it after dpwvros avrod below. But it. is in keeping with the 
character of the Flatterer that, though he has desired the others to 
be silent, he himself praises the speaker in loud whispers. Ussing 
brackets the words as spurious. | 

2. dawavera.] Vulg. el ratcera:. But el with the fut. indic. is 
out of place here: it would mean ‘if (as is the case) he is destined to 
stop.’ Foss’s éray watonra, which Ussing adopts, is too far from the 
mss. Ast reads ef wavera:, and suggests 7» watonra:. The former 
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seems best. When his patron—who perhaps is not a fluent speaker 
—pauses and is at loss for a word, the Flatterer encourages him. 
érdy watenrat, which supposes him to say ‘ép@ws’ once for all at the 
end of the speech, is not only a rash conjecture, but appears to give a 
less pointed meaning. 

3. Kal cuvevovpevos 8 Kpnrisas.] Vulg. xal cuvwrotpevos éxi 
Kpymidas, 2.¢. ‘going with him to the slipper-market to buy:’ but to 
supply the idea of motion from guvwvyotpmevos is very harsh. Petersen 
alters éxl to &rt, and transposes it to a place between elvae and ev- 
pv0ubrepov—greatly to the enfeebling of the latter word. The correction 
(an old one) of éxl to dé appears the best at present. 


4. ‘q‘Wapaxelpevos.] So Ast and Foss with a good ms. The others 
mostly have rapapévuw, evidently a corruption, perhaps from wapa(xec) 
pwevos. Ussing, with Gronovius, r@ rapaxepévy. 

5. os poraxds éoOlers.] Ast, od paraxds éobles, ‘you are un- 
comfortably placed at table.’ Casaubon conj. ws wadaxds éorigs. Foss 
ws parakds [Exwv] écOleas. But the context shows that the Flatterer is 
praising the fare. His words imply that the host is accustomed to 
delicate living. With Casaubon’s ingenious éorigs an adverb such 
as \ampws would have been more appropriate than padaxws. 


6. Kal & ratra Adyov weptoreitAat atréy.] The words raira 
Aéywr had got out of their place, a copyist having written them after 
kal piv. Reiske, followed by Ast, Foss, and Ussing, has restored them 
to their right place. Petersen leaves them in the wrong one, after xa 
phy, and alters wepioretAac to weptorefAat, understanding apparently: 
*he asks whether he shall wrap him up:’ in which sense el wepioretas is 
not Greek. 


7. wavra—ols.] Vulg. rdvra—@: corrected by Ast. There can 
be little doubt that @ was a slip of the pen. If it were to be kept, I 
should like to read way rt for rayra. Ussing reads on his own con). el. 


IL. 


1. apdorépars rats xepol pr) ddedvar.] Schneider thought that 
AaBdsy or éxtAaBduevos had dropped out after xepol, and Foss inserts 
AaBdpevos in brackets. This seems unnecessary: ph-adidva: = Exwy dta- 
TedELy. 


2. tr brawév.] So most mss. Foss and Petersen ér: alva», with 
Par. A, B, and others. Orelli’s conjecture & érwedwy has been 
adopted by Diibner, Hartung, and Ussing: rashly, I think. 


. kabloracGa.] So Foss, Petersen, Ussing with Par. A, B, 
etc. Vulg. xa@loa, and so Ast: which I should prefer, did not the word 
xa8loracda: appear to be used with something of an ironical tone: ‘he 
manages to establish them beside him.’ The middle voice helps the 
irony. 
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III. 


1. ove dv yevouro Si8opévov.] Vulg. ove dv yévoiro d:ddueva: and 
so Foss and Ussing, —the latter thinking it corrupt. Meier attempted 
to render the vulgate :—‘They are not likely to prove presents:’ z.¢ ‘I 
shall be expected to pay for them by a return-present :’ a very strained 
version, which would, besides, require dedouzéva. Reiske, whom Schnei- 
der follows, conjectured od« dv yevorro Sedouévwv: but I prefer Ast’s ovx 
dy yevotro Sdouévwv, because deddueva, things offered, 1s more appro- 
priate here than dedouéva, things given. Petersen conj. ovx dv déxotro 
dSoueva (not, as Ussing reports him, dedouéva). 

2. ovTe TS xpocavrt atrdy...cire tH doravTt otre TO EnBdyre.] 
Mss. ovre 7G dwucarre alrov...ovre TH Soayre ofre TH euBdvrt. Schnei- 
der and Petersen correct drdcavrt to Woayrt, and put the second weavyre 
in brackets; believing that, when dwréoavri had been written by mistake, 
Woayrt was written in the margin as a correction, and thence found an 
independent place in the text. Ussing adopts this view. To me it 
seems more probable that dwrwoavre is a corruption of something else 
than merely woayre. A list of several petty annoyances which the Surly 
man cannot pardon seems almost necessary to the spirit of the passage. 
Petersen’s purdcarr: is a little too strong, and though purdw (intr.) is 
common, the transitive jurdw is a veryrare word. Ast’s xpwoavre 
seems precisely what is wanted. 


IV. 


I. pepviota ddoxav’ cal Badl{ow év rats dSois ras Stalras 
kplvav tots émurpébact.] Vulg. peurificdac pdoxew & rats ddots xal 
Bidgew ras dalras xplvew év rots éwerpéyact. The PVat. places the 
words kal Bidvew before dv rais dots. For Bidfew Schweighaiiser (and 
Sheppard independently) conj. Baéifw»: which, as the best available 
correction, I have taken, omitting é¢» before rots émirpépace with 
Schneider, Foss and Ussing. Foss xat ppdferw (for Bidgew) év rats ddots, 
ras dcalras xpweiv (for xplvew), rots émerpéyaot. Ussing on his own 
conj. xal Umrriagery tas dtairas xplvew rots emirpépact, ‘haughtily 
declines (superbe abnuere) to decide cases’ &c : omitting the words év 
rais dd0¢s as corrupt: Petersen suspects them also. Ast peurycda 
gpagew (for ddoxew)’ wal ras dialras xplvew év rais ddois* rejecting 
év ros émirpépacr altogether. 


2. ptoSoupévouvs.] So Foss and Ast with most mss.: pemirOwpé- 
vous, Hottinger, Sheppard, Ussing, Petersen. Ast’s objection to pepu- 
cOwpuévous, that it could only mean mercede conductos, whom therefore 
the hirer has a right to summon at an early hour, is not convincing, 
since it is conceivable that peuloOwya, like yéypappat, etc., may have 
been used as a Perfect Middle, and that of peucoOwuévor re may have 
meant gut aliguid conduxerunt. But the present pucdoupévous is better 
as denoting that the bargain is still in progress. 

19—2 
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3. prj Aadety rots évruyxdvover, xdro xexudas, Srav 8 aire 86£q, 
dve wddw.] So Foss and Ussing. Vulg. dray 5¢ airg dofy éeoriay 
(and so Shepp.). PVat. Sravy dé atrg@ ddty, dvw wddw* xal doriay x.7.d. 
There can be no doubt that the words dyw wdAw in the PVat., if not 
sound, at least represent something which stood between d6¢y and xal 
éoriwy, and contrasted the conduct of the drepidayos in not speaking to 
those he met with some other feature of his conduct. I once con- 
jectured for dyw wddw, dvaxadeiy: ‘When he walks in the streets he 
will not speak to those he meets, keeping his head bent down; or, 
when so it pleases him, w¢#/ call them back.’ 


4. Sv0Getv.] So the mss.: Ussing, Sheppard, Ast. Ast conj. 
diadetv. Foss reads dtafeivat, which he speaks of as a ‘conjecture,’ 
but without naming Sheppard, to whom it is due. 


5. Anwoudvovs.] So Foss, Ussing. Sheppard Anypdueros with 
the mss. Ast Anyduevor. 


V. 


Almost every editor has taken a different view of the order in which 
the clauses between Aadety od pucety and dxovcoas Tt wh wpooroteiobae 
should be arranged. Foss has been the boldest in transposing; Ussing 
has adhered most nearly to the mss. I have observed absolutely the 
order of the sentences in the mss. In writings of this kind, where 
every sentence has an independent point and is not necessarily in direct 
connexion either with what precedes or with what follows, that order 
of the clauses which is found in the manuscripts ought not, surely, to 
be disturbed without strong reason. In the present case the arrange- 
ment which has authority seems at least as good as any which has 
been effected by conjectural changes. 


1. Aadctv, ov proetv.] Ast, with one ms., gidrely, o¥ uicely. But 
Aadetv is both more probable and more graphic. Ussing encloses od 
pucety in brackets. Hartung proposes ws ov pucay. 


2. pos rovg ddicxovpévovs.] Ussing ingeniously (but unneces- 
sarily) conjectures mpds rods ddex[a iyjoumévous, ‘to those who think 
that the things said against him are unjust.’ Foss, who transposes the 
clause to a place after cvAdumetobae Hrrwpévors, reads xpos auvrods ddu- 
Kounévous—t. é. ols éwéOero AdOpa. 


3. wal Adyew éavrdv érépov dxnxotvar.] Petersen’s conjecture, 
adopted by Ussing with the change of Aéyew into Adyer ydp. It is the 
best correction which has been made of a hopeless passage. The mss. 
give \éyec éaurdv Erepow yeyovévar, which Casaubon vainly tried to 
explain, ‘He says that he has become another person:’ z.¢. has been 
mistaken for another, whose words or actions have been imputed to 
him. ‘Vous me prenez pour un autre.” Clearly this will not do: but 
Foss adopts it, with Aéyes for Néyew, Ast xal Aéyew, adriv erepoy 
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yeyovévac: She will say ‘To think that he (the person from whom his 
friend has heard the story) should have changed so completely!’,—#.e 
‘to think that the man who told you this story should have told me 
a story so different.’ This is worse than the vulgate itself. I once 
conjectured cal Aéyes adrd (for éaurdv) Erepov yeyovevat,’ ‘You describe 
the occurrence as having been of a different sort;’ which agrees well 
with what immediately follows,—‘This, however, was not the story 
that he told me.’ But, for this sense, we should have expected érépg 
rather than érepoy : and I now prefer Petersen’s emendation. 


4: Yor. tov elpwvos.] The two best mss (Paris A, B) 
have ebpety ori ov xelpov by. Vulg., od xetpov Eorw evpeiv ovdév— 
probably a conjecture adapted to the old barbarous interpretation which 
made the accusatives rAoxds kal wadtAdoylas (really governed by evpety) 
depend on miorevers. Foss evpety torw, ob xeipov ovdév, This would 
do, if it were possible that evpeiy rt could stand alone for evpety torw 
év r@ elpwx. There is great probability in Ussing’s conjecture that 
EZTINOTXEIPONON is an old corruption of EZTITOTEIPQNOZ. 


VI. 


I. @®pootrolnors.] So Foss and Ussing,—Foss assigning the emen- 
dation to Auber (ed. 1582) and Reiske; Ast, to Schneider. Ast him- 
self keeps the vulg. xpocdoxia: but believes that the text originally had 
apoorolnots dyaluv ovx byrwy wxpds S6tay (‘with a view to reputation’), 
and that wpogdoxia arose from these words having been omitted and 
then written in the margin. I doubt if a Greek writer could have said 
awpos Sdfay in this sense: he would have said rather évexa dds or 
émt 56k. 


2. bre Sedypar.] Vulg. & 76 diatedypart: explained by Coray 
as the isthmus joining the Peiraeus to the mainland; by Ussing, as a 
mole dividing the two parts of its great basin (the Kantharus and the 
Emporium). Casaubon conj. delypari, which Ast adopts. The topo- 
graphy of the Peiraeus is well known from ancient writers; but nowhere 
is Td didfevyua mentioned, whereas 7d de?yua exactly suits the context. 
This, however, would not in itself be a sufficient reason for adopting 
the emendation, were it not intrinsically probable, 


3. *AdeEdvSpov.] The mss. have Evdvdpov, corrected by Auber to 
*Anetdvdpov. He has been followed by Casaubon and by all subse- 
quent editors except Goez and Sheppard. The latter thinks, with 
Coray, that Evander may have been some general of Alexander of 
whom we know nothing. But the fact that we know nothing of 
him is in itself the best argument against the reading. The names of 
Alexander’s generals, the names of all who were prominent during his 
period, are known from the detailed narratives of Plutarch, Arrian 
and Quintus Curtius. Nowhere is an Evander named to whom this allu- 
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sion could refer. It is difficult to suppose that there can have been a 
military leader so universally known that a braggart, incapable of 
selection and attracted only by the largest names, should boast to a 
chance companion of acquaintance with him; and of whom not a word 
is said in the full histories of the time which have come down to us. 
That the age of Alexander is referred to is shown, of course, by the 
_ allusion to Antipater. 


4. Kal ws aire@ elye.] Schneider thought that some such adverb 
as gihcxws was wanted, and Ussing that avrg ought to be xpés auré». 
But cf. Xen. Cyr. Vil. §. 58, éwowr Srt...wapacKevdfoiro olkety éy 
wore: TH peylory Trav pavepuv, alrn 5 od rws Exot avTg ws woreuw- 
tdrn dv yévorro, ‘was so disposed to him that it was likely to become 
most hostile.’ 


5. tpirra Sr.) PVat.: Foss, Ussing.—In the collation of the 
PVat. by Siebenkees rperrd 5 was wrongly reported as rplrov #5n, 
whence Ast’s conjecture 7d zplrov 75y, adopted in his own text and 
in Sheppard’s. 


6. mepatrépw os pl\tos av wietv if mpoojxe Maxedédor.] Vulg. 
wepairépw ditocogely wpoofjxe Maxeddor, which it has been attempted 
to explain ‘the Macedonians ought fo have been more thoughtful’ (i.e. 
‘than to offer mea privilege which would make me unpopular at 
Athens’). Schneider was for changing Maxeddc: to Maxedovwy, ‘ultra 
quam Macedones sapere decebat.’ The sense thus extracted (or rather 
extorted) from giAocodeiy is, I think, impossible. Ussing’s correction 
of dirocogetv to Plidos dv wetv appears to me not only very brilliant but 
almost certain. The ws which is then wanted before ¢l\os might easily 
have dropped out after the final w of wepa:répw. The omission of 7 
before xpooyxec would have been a natural result of the corruption of 
plrdos wy whely to pidogoge’v. mpoohxe: for rpoojxe is Ussing’s. 


4. €axoolas.] The vulg. éfaxoolovs was the mistake of a copyist 
who was puzzled by the ordinary omission of dpaxuds, and a a the 
numeral to rots drépots TwWy wodtTwy, 


8. mporedOdy 88 rovs trrrrous rovs dyalods Trois mwdoton.] Vulg. 
mpocehOaw 3’ els rods trmwous rovs dyadovs wwrobor: the PVat. inserts rots 
before wwAofor. I cannot persuade myself that wrpocedOav els rods 
trmwous is Greek; and have little doubt that the preposition was in- 
serted by a scribe who did not see that wposeX\O@wy was to be taken 
with the dat. rots wwoto. which governs rovs twrous rods dyabods. 
Soc, Iv. (vulg. XxIv.) rpocedOet ovdert, c. XVII. (vulg, XI.), #rrgnény 
wpocehOeiv, etc. This is Sheppard’s view, who, however, puts rots 
before rovs frwous. It seems unnecessary to move it from its place in 
the PVat. ms, . 
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VII. 


1. wal wdaordks 8% droxe(pacbat.] The passage which follows 
here, down to the words rovrouv éorly } wadalorpa, stands in the mss. 
at the end of c. IL. (vulg. c. Vv.) wept dpeoxelas, That it is foreign 
to the character of the &peoxos has been allowed by almost all com- 
mentators since Casaubon except Coray and Ussing. (Petersen, in 
printing it with the chapter wept dpeox., is merely performing his edi- 
torial duty to the mss., and does not enter upon the further question.) 
It must suffice here to point out the broad distinction between the 
dpecxos and the puxpodeAdriuos, on which depends the unsuitableness of 
this passage to the former. Both are vain; but the dpeoxos desires to 
be popular for his qualities; the puxpopiAdripos, to be admired for his 
advantages. Among those who agree in rejecting the passage from 
the chapter wepl dpeoxelas two views prevail. Casaubon, followed by 
Schneider and others, supposes it to be a fragment of a chapter 
wept Bavauclas or dwretpoxanias, ‘Of Vulgarity.’ Ast, Foss and others 
‘assign it to this chapter wepl yuxpogxAoriulas,—Ast adding it at the end 
after evnuepe?,— Foss introducing it after AlOloy ora. I agree with 
Foss, except that I do not separate the clause xal daodidods pray 
dpyuplov, x.7.d., from that in which the Aethiopian slave is mentioned, 
and with which it is, I think, closely connected in sense. 


2. §évorg St riocraddpara els Bufdvriov dApdSas.] Vulg. tévois 5é 
els Bufdyriov émtord\para. As Ast perceived, a word has fallen out 
here, denoting that special thing which was sent to Byzantium, as the 
dogs to Cyzicus and the honey to Rhodes. He himself guessed wép- 
para, ‘sweetmeats.’ Another conjecture made by Foss appears so 
good that I have adopted it in the absence of anything certain. 4dA- 
pddes, pickled olives, were among the regular Athenian exports, and 
d\uddas might easily have fallen out if értordApara had been written 
by mistake after Bufdvriov. Foss himself discards ércorddyara, reading 
els Bugdvriov droorédXecy dduddas. But éxloradua is a perfectly 
good word in the sense of érecradpévov rt, #.¢. @ commission given by 
the person abroad to his friend at Athens; and is supported by the 
contrast with dyopdfew abr@ nev undév. He buys, not for himself, but 
on commission for others. éw:oré\\ew would mean ‘sends as presents ;’ 
and the contrast would then be less clear. Ussing, on his own con- 
jecture, févors 5é¢ els Bugdvriov émioxddpara, (a word which does not 
occur) ‘leathers for rowlocks.’ 


3. wadarorrpratoy. ] So Foss, Petersen, Ussing, with the best mss, 
Others wadaorpixdy: Ast radacorpixip. 


4. bractéivas bri te eleiv roy ov Trav Oewpévov wpds Tov 
ov.] In the mss. there is a lacuna. Vulg. elwety érl ray Gewpnévwr 
wpds Erepov: the two best mss, (Paris A, B) having freow for elxeiy, 
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and wpds rdvy Erepow for xpos Erepor. Both recor (é.¢.. éwerorévar) and 
elrreiy are prob. right. The first rov &repov was omitted by a copyist 
who saw that the wotds were coming after raév Jewuévwy, and did not 
see that they were wanted twice. Foss’s restoration seems almost 
certain. Ussing gives Vorepov treww éxi re elxety twa (for rov Erepor) 
Tay Oewnévwy: but Erecow is against the uniform structure of all these 
Characters, which are strings of infinitives: and tivd wpos roy Erepoy is 
awkward. -~ 


_ §. KAd80g Medratos.] So Sheppard and Foss, with the mss. 
Toup’s conjecture xadéds Medratos has been adopted by Ast (writing 
6 xadés), Petersen and Ussing. If the pexpodiddr:pos had inscribed upon 
his dog’s grave ‘The Beautiful Melitean,’ he would have been cari- 
caturing the well-known formula of disconsolate lovers: ¢. g. Luc. 
Amor. 16 (where the beloved object is Aphrodite herself) ‘Every wall 
was scored, every tree with soft bark proclaimed ‘Aphrodite the 
Beautiful.’’ This would have been a joke quite foreign to the spirit 
of the pompous puxpogiAdriwos. The two instances of xadés in epitaphs 
quoted from Iamblichus (in Photius pp. 246,7) only show that this use 
of it was rare. 

6. év1e’AoxAnwot.] The mss. & 7@’Ackdnm@. Ast 7G’ Aok\y- 
wig. Foss, Ussing, Sheppard, & r@ ’Aokdnriely. 

7. ordtvev cal dXelpev.] Vulg. crepavoivra ddelpecPar: PVat. 
grepavoiyra dXelgev. The corruption of the passage probably lies 
beyond any remedy which can now be applied to it. Ast reads orega- 
vov kat ddelgwy, referring rotrov to Asclepius: but clearly it refers to 
Saxrvdwos. Foss’s ortdxvav (‘burnishing’) for orepavdvy is the best 
attempt at emendation which has been made. oviAmvds ‘glistering’ is. 
common enough, and the verb has the authority of Epictetus in the 
Ist century. Ussing suggests rovrov éxrplBew opjyuare (unguent) cal 
areldew. 

8. -&vopev of rpurdvas Ty pyrpl trav Gedy ra lepd afia Kal 
Koadd.] Vulg. €0. of pur. rad lepd v7 wu. Tov 0. dia xal xadd. PVat. 
€0. ol wpur. rd lepd Ti pw. Tov Dewy’ Ta ydp diva Kal rd lepd xadd. Us- 
sing gives, I think, the true account of confusion in the PVat. First ra 
ydp was written for rd lepd: then rd lepd was added in the margin, 
and thence crept in wrongly before rj wyrpl and again before xadd. 
Foss, emending the PVat., reads €6. ol xpur. rij bu. TOv Oewy Kal Yuels 
céxerOe ra. dyadd: ra ydp oddyia (for dita) cal ra lepd add. 


VIil. 


I. pga.) Meier conjectures ‘Epuata, which Foss adopts. 


2. alpety.] Vulg. alpetoa:: which Ast renders ‘bovem cafessere, 
bovi manum inicere;’ and in this sense the commentators generally 
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seem to acquiesce. But though in the Jad (16. 140) we have &yxos 
ef\ero, ‘he took (his own) spear,’ &c., it is improbable that in Attic 
prose alpeio@a could mean ‘to seize.’ The word, and perhaps the pas- 
sage, is corrupt. In the mean time, to make, at least, sense, I write 
alpety. . 
- dy Sadrars cuvdyew rods p08” atrod cuvavdiicovras.] The 
PVat. which alone has this clause, gives xal &vdexa Ntrais cuvdyew Tovs 
per’ avrod cuvavéovras, which is nonsense. Ast conjectures xai év dexd- 
Tas ouvd-yew Tovs per’ avrod doovras: Foss xal éy dexdrats ody audnrais 
cuvd-yew rods wer’ avrod cuvdtovras. I have taken Ast’s é» dexdrais, and 
for suvavtovras written cuvavAjcovras. The v in cuvavgtovras preserves 
a trace of this. If \ had been left out by accident, H would speedily 
have been corrupted to &. 


4. walev.] -Mss. rétew: Schneider ralfev, and so most editors. 
Ast proposes xal paxpéy dvdpayra walew (so Pauw), xal wpés tov éavrov 
dxdXovPoyv diaroteverOa, x.7.A.: Coray meéfew: see Notes. 


5. k&Aevev.] The insertion of this word, which is not in the mss., 
but which (or something like it) the sense demands, was proposed by 
Reiske. Schneider introduced it in his rst ed. only to eject it in his 2nd. 
It is now adopted by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 


6. dov wAnolov.] «wAnoloy is wanting in the PVat., which has, 
however, a lacuna after dot. Foss, followed by Ussing, inserts it on 
conjecture. Ast proposed twos for Wor, Schneider rapiot, Foss for- 
merly wet. n 

IX. 


. 1, atrév.] So Vulg.: Foss, Petersen, Ussing atrév. But the 
usual phrase was dvadéyoual rim: Polyb. v. 16. 8 seems to be the only 
example of dvadéxoual ria in this sense: and I have no doubt that avroy 
(referring to 6 rhy Slxnv wdAnKds) is right. Then, however, we must 
write dpAnxKbri, not wWhAnKTa, for eporedOwv could not in prose be fol- 
lowed by an acc. of the person: it has the dat. in cc. Iv. (vulg. XXIV.) 
XVII. (XI.) and (prob.) vi. (xxu1I.) The same correction was pro- 
posed by Pauw in his ed. of 1737. Ast cuts the knot by omitting 
adréy altogether. 


. 9. wéKxov.] Vulg. réuov: but one of the best mss. has 7éxoy, and, 
since Ast, this has been universally adopted. To request ‘a slice’ at a 
season of feasting might be dvalexuvrov, but would not be dxazpov. 

$; érépov.] Vulg. éralpov: Foss érépov, with several mss., includ- 
ing Paris A, B, and so Petersen and Ussing. 


X. 


1. évords.] Mss. & rim ords. Ast supposes this to be a corruption 
of dvagrds, which he omits after éAéyxeo0a:, and puts here. He thinks 
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that an annotator wrote in the margin, as a note upon avaords,—€y rive 
ords: ‘in one manuscript there is ords:’ but this is more ingenious 
than probable. When anything beside the variant itself was added, it 
was usually yp. (ypdderac:) no copyist could have written & rim in that 
sense. Foss reads, on his own bold conjecture, cuvéixjoas. Reiske’s 
évords is the best correction that has been suggested. 


2. xalovs.] Ast arbitrarily omits xal. 


3. e3 mworloa.] Mss. evrperioa, ‘to arrange:’ which Ast ex- 
plains ‘in lecto iacentem attollit et ita componit (hoc est enim evrperl- 
gat, i,q. werewpl(ew ap. Hippocratem) ut commode bibere possit.” But 
this is to make the word mean too much. No one could see that a 
breach of the doctor’s order against giving'the patient wine was hidden 
in evrperloat. Foss’s emendation, e& rorloat, is very brilliant, and, I 
think, almost certain. Ussing hesitates to take it, and suggests dvap- 
ptwloa, ‘febris ardorem in aegroto excitare;’ which few will prefer. 


XI. 

I. mavovpyov.] PVat (which alone has this clause) xal rapoup- 
yiGy rob wdwxmov KaXely. Various corrections of ravovpyidv have been 
tried: Foss’s ravoupyloy (‘little rascal’) is the least unsatisfactory and 
improbable. Schneider ravoupyérepov: Petersen clumsily ravoupy:év 
wieérepovy. Ast suggested way Epyov tov wadwmrov, ‘das ganze Wesen 


des Grosspapas.’ He and Ussing take xrdwmov to be the genitive of 
wa7wos. But surely it is the gen. of wdaas. 


2. wola ris tpépa;] Vulg. elre uduun, ws role pudpg pe Erixres ; 
PVat. elwé papuun, dr’ Gdwes cal Ercxrés ue, tls Huépa; From a combi- 
nation of these Foss reads rola ris juépa; and so Petersen (but adding 
#» unnecessarily. )—{ Here there follows in the PVat. a hopelessly corrupt 
clause, about which only one thing is clear, that the dydia consists in 
the coarseness; and which I have not translated:—xal twréep avrfjs dé 
Aéyeww ws 75U €or, kal dugdrepa Se ov« Exovra ov pddiov &vyOpwrov NaBety: 
et pro matre respondere dulcem esse rem (sc. 70 matdowoteiv); neque vero 
facile hominem invenire qui alterum (16 780) sine altero (rd \umpdy) 
habeat? i.e. 4 watsoxrootca nSerat, Tavrny dvayKn kal rixrovcay wilvecy. 
Ast, Foss, Petersen, Ussing have all exercised their ingenuity on the 
sentence. But none of them has got out a more intelligible sense than 
that which the reading of the ms. itself gives.] 


3. Kal Adyav Sre Puxpdv USwp, «.7.4.] The passage from here to 
the end is very corrupt. Ast transfers it to the end of c. VI. (XXIII.) 
wept ddagovelas. But there is no reason to doubt that it belongs to the 
andjs. The ddrafw boasts of great things; the dyds, boasting of his 
cool cistern and his kitchen-garden, does not rise to the magnificence of 
the ddat¢d». This is mentioned merely as one of the particular traits in 
which is seen his general characteristic—Ibreeding. 
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4. Adyava wodAa txov xal dwadtd.] Here the PVat. (alone) adds 
Sore elvac yuxpov: whence Foss conjectures Were [del roy olvov] elvac 
yuxpév. Ussing leaves a lacuna, but thinks that we should read xfros 
Aax. ex. w. Kai a. kpelrrwy éoriv 4 pdyepos, x.r.rX. To me there 
seems no doubt that the words awre elvat yuxpdw were a gloss upon \ak- 
Kaiov. 


5. peor ydp del] Mss. peor) ydp éore: Foss, Diibner and Har- 
tung pecrhy yap de. The sense seems to require def: but there is no 
reason for changing peory to peoryy. 


6. Kal tevlLov 8% Set~ar.] Foss needlessly transposes the words 
teltwr dé to a place before drt 7 olxla avrov, and inserts ¢ijoat after 
them. 


7. Kal mapaxadoy 88 él rod wornplov elrety Sri rd réppov rods 
Tapéyras Taperxevacrat, K.T.r.] Vulg. cal wapaxadety dé éxl roi 
mwornplou Sri répyor rods wapdvras: omitting all that follows, which is 
only inthe PVat.ms. Ast understood this: ‘ He will exhort (the parasite) 
with the words ‘Amuse the company.’’ But the 8rc before the zafera- 
tive is questionable in classical Greek: and 70 répyov, the reading of the 
best ms., is no doubt right. 


XII. 


1. averd.] Vulg. yew yap xal rav wardpa xal rév xdrrov: PVat. 
Exew yap avrov Kal roy rarépa kal roy wamxrov. Diibner altered avrov 
to avrob: Meier, whom Foss follows, to aurd. Petersen, keeping avréy, 
makes the strange mistake of translating it as if it were avrds. 


2. avrov.}] PVat. (which alone has this clause) avrdv 7d yévos. 
‘Foss, Petersen and Ussing follow Siebenkees in inserting els before 7d 
yévos: Foss alters avrov to avrg, Ussing to davrdy (reading els re ~yévos) : 
I prefer abroi. 


3- xpépevos xpleoGar.] For these two words the vulgate has 
simply xpfjcOa: the PVat. xpupevos opifecOa (‘to throb.’) A great 
many corrections of ogvgerPa: have been proposed, but none is pro- 
bable: Ast ¢duvgec@a (‘to boil over’), Petersen Ster8a:, Coray oroyyl- 
$ecOar, Schweighiauser (after Visconti) oplyyea@at, (‘ vestimento se con- 
stringere,’) Foss opaipifev. One of the good mss. has xples@a: (which 
was another conjecture of Coray’s). ‘This makes good sense, and may 
have been corrupted through its likeness to xpwyevos. 


XIII. 


I. tore 52 Ge dvawrOyola.] Vulg. for: 82 Kal 9 dvaccOnola. Ast 
follows Needham in omitting «af on the authority of several mss. 


2. AaBdv re.] 7, which is wanting in the mss., was first supplied 
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by Gesner, whom Foss, Ussing and most other recent editors follow. 
Petersen supplies dpyvptov. 


3. Kal ra wadla éavrov...2uBdAAev.] Foss transfers this clause 
to the Character of the dyipadys, c. VIII. (XXVII.) But it is appropriate 
to the dvalo@yros, as a mark of stupid inadvertence: see Notes. 


4. 480 ye trav dorpev dfe, Sre G1} of ddAor wThs yis-] The 
corruption in this passage is utterly desperate. Vulg. #dU ye rwv dorpwr 
voulfer drt 5h Kat ol Adrot Aé-youot wloons. I have followed Ast in taking 
Coray’s B¢et for voulfe, and Schneider’s rfjs ys for rloons. Ast thinks 
that the words 8rt 5) cal of dddot Aéyoust ris ys were added by a com- 
mentator who wished to explain the point of the dvacc@yola: he says 
* How sweet is the smell from the stars’ [because, of course, other people 
say, ‘from the earth.’| But it is more probable that 87: should be 8re. 
Foss fills out the sentences thus :—17v ye ruv Acrpwy [7d gus’ patvopud- 
vow dé rwv Aorpwv,] 6 re dh Kal of EdAXot Aéyoucst, wzlaoons [wedadvrepoy elvac 
70 oxéros.} This is to rewrite Theophrastus: nor could 6 re 34 wat of d. 
Aéyovot mean ‘ whatever other people may say.’—Every interpretation 
which has been proposed requires the omission of xai before of d\Aox. 


5. katd tdg lepds widas.] All the modern editors, except Use. 
sing, have adopted the emendation of Meurse, "Hplas for lepds, ‘the 
Gate of Tombs’ (jpla). This is, I think, rash. For (1) the mss. agree 
on lepds: and we know that there was a gate at Athens called the 
Sacred: Plut. Sud/lac. 14. (2) "Hpla: (for which Sylburg, acc. to Ast, 
suggested "Hprata) is a strange adjective. The Etym. Magn. has, 
indeed,—’Hpid, ‘A gate at Athens, so called because the dead were 
carried out at it to the tombs (fpla).’ But this looks like guesswork ; 
nor is there any mention elsewhere of an Erian Gate. Dr. Smith, in 
his excellent article Athenae in the Dict. of Geogr., places it con- 
jecturally on the north of the city, ‘since the burial-place of Athens 
was in the outer Cerameicus.’ But this was a cemetery for those 
only who received pudlic burial (Ar. Aves 395), and besides would be 
approached more conveniently from the N. W., where stood the Dipy- 
lum, and probably the Sacred Gate. Bekker states (possibly on the 
authority of Pollux 1x. 15) that the space outside the walls between 
the Peiraic Gate on the s.w. of Athens and the Itonian Gate to the 
E. of it was a public burial-ground for the poor, for metoeci and for 
foreigners ; and in this space places the Erian Gate,—where Dr Smith, 
on better grounds, places the Melitean. But Bekker gives no proofs, 
(Charicles exc. to sc. IX.). 


XIV. 


I. Kal dprordy 82 a rots drofvylos épBadetv’ Kal xopavrog 
tiv Cipav vmaxotoat avtés.] The two Paris mss. and one other 
omit the words xa xopavros, and have no point after éu8adreiv. The 
other mss. have éuBarely rh» Oipay xai kbpavros Ti» Oipay Uraxotoas 
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avrés. Ast follows Casaubon in altering the first rh» Oépay into rév 
xéprov. I agree with Foss, Petersen and Ussing in thinking that it can 
be understood. The confusion in the mss. probably arose thus. First 
the words cal xéyayros dropped out. Then, as €uSddr\jew rhv Odpay was 
a common phrase, it was assumed that ri @dpay belonged to éuBanrei». 
When xal xéWavros were replaced, they were accordingly inserted after, 
instead of before, rhv Odpay: and the latter words were repeated by a 
transcriber who saw that xéyavros required them, but did not see 
that they had merely to be transposed from the preceding clause. 


2. Alav Adyov Aevpdv dvar.] Vulg. Alay wey Auwpdy elvar (three 
mss. Aurnpdv). There is some doubt about the uéy, which, Diibner 
says, looks in Paris A more like wevdy. Foss and Ussing adopt Ca- 
saubon’s conjecture, and alter it to Aéyw». I doubt whether this is 
right; but it is the best remedy that has been proposed. Of course 
‘Nay wer Numpdy elvac’ might be treated as a quotation between in- 
inverted commas: but the omission of Aéywv would be harsh; and for 
pé& we should then a yap. Various emendations of Aurpéy— 
which Ussing vainly defends as meaning ‘sorry,’ ‘poor,’—have been 
attempted; ¢.g. Aewréy, puwapéy, and Petersen’s bolder && 7d ph 
Aaumrpoy elvar. I suspect that the true word is Xevpov. The Rustic likes 
new, bright money: he complains that the coin offered to him is too old 
and worn. : 


3. draurelv.] In the mss. the verb after ris vuxrés, which the 
sense demands, has been lost. Ast supplies alreiv, Foss étatreiy, Ca- 
saubon dwrareiy, and so Ussing. 


4. el aovpepov 6 dpxov voupnvlay dya.]  Vulg. ef ofuepov 6 
dyc» voupnvlay dye. Ast tried to make sense by omitting 6 dycdp, 
so that the subject to dye should be 6 dwayrwy. I have adopted 
Ussing’s emendation, 6 dpxwv: see Notes. 


5. Kal tHs avrys 6500.] This clause stands in the mss, after 
éyxpotoat. Foss and Petersen follow Schneider in placing it, as seems 
necessary, after droxelpacOa:. 


6. Tov raplxovs.] Ast is right, I think, in reading with Sylburg 
Tov raplxous (partitive gen.) for rovs raplyous. The form 6 rdpixos 
is used by Herodotus: but in Attic (eg. Ar. Zy. 1246, Ach. 967) rd 
rdpcxos, already used in this chapter, was far more common. 


XV. 


1. élra Qvoas.] Petersen shifts efra to a place before xpos rovrov 
- dwe\Owv in the preceding clause, and inserts xal before @vcas. But 
wpwrov uéy in the first clause appears to confirm efra in the second. 


2. tTyworate] Vulg. rine: two mss. resudrare. The conjecture 
of Salmasius, Tifie (a common. slave’s name), has been adopted by 
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Foss, Petersen and Ussing. But riuidrare, besides having authority, has 
more point. By it, as Ast says, ‘impudentia hominis mirifice augetur.’ 

3. Lopdv.] All the mss., except four of the best, have {vyév: 
but, as Ast says, this was probably an attempt to explain éuSddAew. 
The balance is rd\avrov, the beam, f{vydéy, the scales, rAdoreyyes. 
gvydv could not be used for wAdorcyé. 


4- Kal elrev Srv Nédovrar, xdra druv, otSenla col xdpis. ] 
Vulg. xat elwety Sre AéAovTat dmriwy xdxe ovdeula co xdpis. Pauw 
conjectured: xal elrew, dre hédovra, drew’ kddel, ovdeula cor xdpis: 
*he will say, when he has bathed and is going away: Summon me— 
I owe you no thanks:’ i.¢. if you want to get your fee, you must 
bring an action, for I do not consider that I owe you anything, having 
acted as my own bath-servant.’ But the boast, ére Né\ovra:, appears 
characteristic, and therefore I would not change 6ért to ére: and the 
advice to bring an action seems a rather cumbrous joke. Ast adopts 
cade, but retains dv. Foss alters elweiv to elwuw, and for xdxet boldly 
substitutes xpayety. My remedy is simple. By merely changing xdxe? 
to «gra, and placing it before adwiwv, perfectly good sense is obtained 
from the ms. text. Ussing alters xaxe? to 5é kal, 


XVI. 
t. wands deotoa Kal AowWopnOijvat Svvdpevos.] «al, which is 


wanting in the best mss., has been restored by most modern editors, 
and is undoubtedly right. Foss reads xaxws dxotoat, AodopnOFRrac 
duvauévais. He calls dvvapévors ‘ certissima coniectura:’ what it means, 
he does not explain, and I do not understand. But there can be 
little doubt that he and Ussing are right in taking AotdopnPpvac as 
a deponent aorist, having an active sense. Demosthenes so uses it 
‘in two places: (1) i# Med. p. 558 § 132 ola €dnuoynpnoe wap’ duly..., 
karnyopay xal pdoxwy byedos eedOeiv Thy orparidy ravrny TH wédec° 
kal rh» Nowoplay jv edocdophOn Kparivy wept rovrwy. (2) in Coron. 
Pp. 1257 § 5 AodopyOévros & abrots éxelvou kal xaxloavros avrots. 


2. jwporwreiov ph txov.] “i has been restored from two mss. 
by Meier, who however changes &xwy to éxeww: and so Foss. Ussing 
rightly keeps éyw». Casaubon had conjecturally inserted ovx, and 
was followed by Ast. 


3. Kal rovtoy 8’.] Vulg: xal robro 8: Ast xal rovrwy 3’: whom 
Ussing follows, but omits 3’. 


. Tey wepriorapévay tods dxAovs.] wepiloravyra: usu. means 
‘they place themselves (stand) around:’ but here, ‘they place around 
themselves :’ hominum turbam circum se colligunt’ (Ussing). Compare 
wapicrac@a:, ‘to draw over to one’s own side, 
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5. war ode droSoxundfeay 8€.] Vulg. ove drodoxcudiwy 54. Meier 
corrected the part. to the infin., and inserted xal before ovx: so Foss. 
Ussing retains the vulgate: but the infin. appears absolutely necessary. 
Observe that in negative clauses depending on olos, dewéds we have 
in the Characters usually 4, but sometimes ov: ¢.g. c. I11. (vulg. XV.) 
Totobros olos...ovK Exew ovyyvmunv: Cc. IV. (XXIV.) rotbcde olos...rpoo- 
eADety wporepos ovdert Oedfjcal. 


6. ov& KxamryAwv dyopalov orparnyedv.] Vulg. ovd’ dua wodddy 
dyopalwy orparyyeiv. Nothing can be made of the dua. It is absurd 
to say that he does not disdain to be captain even of many a-yopaio 
at once, as if a more modest person would have been orparryés of 
one at a time. One German editor proposed to eject it altogether. 
Ast was for changing dua wro\\@y to rauwoAdwy. But the context itself 
supplies, I think, the true remedy. The a-yopatoc of whom this man is 
prince or patron are, it appears, the keepers of the small provision- 
shops in the market-place, of which he makes the round for the purpose 
of levying the interest on his loans. In OTAAMAIIOAAQN is concealed, 
I am persuaded, nothing but OTAEKAITHAQN, the corruption of the 
first e into a having been followed by that of « into yw. The idea of a 
host involved in orparzyew would lend countenance to the false roAAdy. 


7. épyaSag S€ ciot, td ordpa evAvTov Exovres.] Vulg. epywoes 
dé elaw ol ordua eDAuTow Exovres. I follow Ast in reading 76 for ol. 
With of the sentiment is general; with 7d, the subject to elol is ol 
arovevonuévot understood, and the sentence is what it was meant to 
be—a commentary on the chapter. 


XVII. 


I., ta pipra.] The reading of the two Paris mss., adopted by 
Foss, Petersen and Ussing. The rest (except one which has 7a pvpa) 
give ra pita, which Ast prefers on the ground that axpddpua is a 
generic term, including both shell-fruits and soft fruits; and that 
xdpva—pjAa represent these two species. But the disjunctive 7 is 
against this view. 

2. wepipetvat KeXedoat.] These words are preserved only in 
some of the inferior mss., but there seems to be little doubt of their 
genuineness, 

3. Yrrnpévp.] The mss. give #rrwuévy. Schneider’s conjecture 
qrrnuévy has been accepted by Ast, Fuss, Petersen and Ussing. 

. Kal dovety...prcGotcGar.] Foss has unnecessarily transferred 
this clause to c. I. (II.), inserting it after the words dtaxovfca Suvards 
dwvevorit. The mss. have éavroy: Casaubon’s éaur@ has been adopted 
by most editors; Furlan’s avrds by Ast. 


5- peOvonerOar: pide.) A long passage, now assigned by uni- 
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versal consent to c. XXVI. (XXX.), Kal olvorwi\dv—matdes AdBwou, used 
to follow here. 

6. Kal es dpwBooxdiov.] The passage from here to the end 
stands in the mss. in c. XII. (xIX.), following the words els dyopdy 
éfe\Oetv. Ast, followed by Foss and most recent editors, has transferred 
it hither. Petersen (Introd. p. 46) thinks that it belongs to c. Xl. (XX.). 
My own impression is that part of it, viz. as far as the words Womep 
doreitdy rt werornxws, belongs, as Ast thinks, to this chapter: the 
remainder, kal avdovpevos dé, x.7.X., to c. XI. (XX.). But there is 
no warrant for dissecting it in this manner. I have therefore dealt 
with the entire passage in the way approved by Ast and Foss. 

7. @owep doreléy tr. werounkes.] dorep acreiov ve is Bernard’s 
excellent emendation (adopted by Petersen) of the mss. ws repacridy 
7t, which is usually explained ‘something portentous:’ the Bdedupds 
laughing as if he had done ‘something of evil omen.’ But it is 
more natural that he should laugh ‘as if he had done something clever,’ 
Ast’s remark ‘ws non est quasi, sed guia, quod,’ will not bear close 
inspection. ws, in places such as this, expresses the view—correct or 
false—taken by the doer of the action. 

8. rl ov raxd watcatro.] This, the reading of the PVat.. ms., 
is now: generally adopted; as by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. The 
Bdedvpos asks zi ov raxv éwavow; which becomes in oratio obliqua 
rl ov raxv watoaro. The sense is the same, but in a more lively 
form, as that given by the other mss., ay raxv wavoauévy. Coray 
and Ast altered this to ry raxv wavoauévp, supposing that the Bdedupds 
reproves the player for ceasing to play before he has ceased to sing. 


XVIII. 

I. @Wddipov.] So Foss, Petersen and Ussing, after Diibner, who 
‘found this form in all the mss. which he collated, including three 
of the best: vulg. rAwiuov. 

a. eb woujoney 5 Zevs U8wp.] mrefov, added after Vdwp in the 
vulgate, is omitted by the two Paris mss. and another of the best, 
as well as by some others of less authority. Fischer suggested (I 
think truly) that it was probably introduced to balance BeAriw. He 
is followed by Ast in rejecting it. 

3. Kav varopévy...p1} ddloracQa.] In the mss. this clause stands 
after onpepov. Schneider was the first editor who transferred it to 
the place which it now occupies in nearly all editions. Ussing leaves 
it in its old position, and considers that the spurious addition begins 
at xal ws Bondpouiavos, x.7.r. 

4- ToVs Torovrovs trav dvOpcrrev.] Casaubon’s conjecture that 
g@evyay ought to be inserted here has been adopted by Foss. It seems 
unnecessary. 
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1, troPdddav, ceras ob; pr erAdOy.] This, the reading of 


the vulgate, is retained by Ussing and Petersen (the latter, however, 
giving ér¢8d\d\ew); and seems decidedly preferable to that proposed 
by Casaubon, which several modern editors have adopted, troBaddev 
elras* ov yu éwckdOy. I cannot agree with Foss that the vulgate 
requires the insertion of xal before uh éw:AdOy. The words elras od; 
Bh éwrddy 8 wé\dAes Aéyer, are closely connected in sense, and do 
not represent two distinct remarks. Two mss. have éw8a))\ew, one 
émtBadelv: the rest dwoBd\A\e. Needham restored vroBdAX\ew, which 
is now generally read. 


2. droyudoy.] The best mss. have droyuysdoy, which Petersen 
endeavours to defend in the sense, ‘when he has despoiled’ (as the 
victor strips and despoils a slain foe)—a figure for ‘vanquished; but 
this will hardly do. Pauw conjectured dwoyuudoys’ see J/. 6. 264, 
BA} poe olvov deipe peNlppova...uh pw’ awoyuwoys, uéveos 5 adxys re 
Ad@wuat. I think that this is probably right, and that the use of an 
epic word was meant to heighten the humour. The inferior mss, have 
dzoxvaloy, which Foss reads: but it has the air of a gloss by some 
one who despaired of droyupywoy. 

3. mWpopavOdvay, roraira mpocAadeyv.] Vulg. mponarOdver roo- 
aira, kal rpooAadeiy. The alteration of rpooAaXey to mrpocdkadwy has 
been generally adopted: but the modes of dealing with the xal have 
been various. The obvious expedient of putting it before rocaira 
and keeping mpogdaAciy weakens the passage intolerably. Before 
mwpocdaduy it could only mean ‘actually,’ and such emphasis is not 
wanted: while the omission of the article before d:dacxddors makes it’ 
unlikely that xal stood before rots wa:dorpiBas. Petersen suggests 
rocaira 8 (for xal): Foss, rocaira xal [roatra)]. I agree with 
Needham that it is to be omitted altogether. When spoodad\Gy became 
apoc\anelv, kal was inserted by some one who thought that rocaira 
belonged to mpouavOdvew. 


4. wvOdpevos td tHs exxAnolas.] Vulg. xudduevos rds éexxAnolas. 
It has been attempted to explain rds éxxAnolas as ‘the days appointed 
for the meetings of the Ecclesia,’ or ‘the transactions in the Ecclesia ;’ 
but neither sense is tolerable. Ussing thinks that some words, con- 
nected with rds éxxAnolas by els or xpds, have dropped out. I have 
adopted Petersen’s conjecture of 74 rys for tds. Foss writes, on his 
own conj., rudouévos ras éxxAnolas. 

5+ wiv én’ “Apiorrodévrds wore yevopévny rot frfropos paxny. ] 
It is now the general opinion that rod propos was added by some one 
who confused the archon of 330 B.C. with one or other of his two more 
distinguished namesakes, Aristophon of Azenia and Aristophon of 


29 
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Collytus: see Notes. Casaubon proposed ray pyrdpww (i.e. Demosthenes 
and Aeschines): but such a change would be very rash. . 


6. xal thy AaxcBapovlwy éxl Avodyipov.] The best mss. have 
vo, and so Ussing (in his notes: though by a misprint his text has ésf) 
and Petersen. But, as Ussing himself says, vo is suspicious; ‘quo- 
niam non significatur (proelium) a Lysandro factum, Avodvdpy scri- 
bendum videtur.’ I doubt whether a Greek would have said Uwe Av- 
odydpw when he meant ‘under (the leadership of) Lysander.’ He 
would rather have said, orpariyotwros Avodvipov. The reading éxi 
in some of the inferior mss. is probably the true one. Ast and Hot- 
tinger questioned the genuineness of this clause; and, if I felt sure 
that they were right in referring udy7 to the oratorical duel between 
Demosthenes and Aeschines in 330 B.C., I should be inclined to agree 
with them. See Notes. 


7. BovAdpeva.] The variant BovAdueror, adopted by Foss, seems 
to spoil the sense. 

8. A€yovra, wdwra, AdAea Te pty.) Vulg. \éyorra raira, Aadew 1 
tuiy. Hartung’s emendation of raira to wdxxa, adopted by Ussing, 
seems nearly certain. Petersen prefers the Homeric &rra. Foss \é 
youra Bavxaday’ Aadeiv ri Hyiv. Bayxaday is a late word meaning ‘to 
sing a lullaby.’ Ussing defends the imper. for infin. in prose by Plat. 
Crat. 426 B: Rep. V. 473 A- But it is an essentially poetical con- 
struction, and would be out of place in this short, plain sentence. I 
have therefore adopted the easy correction AdAe, which has often been 
proposed. before. 


XX. 


1. wdbev ov, kal Adyas tl; rl Exes wept rovde elirety Kacvdy; Kal 
trBaday épordy, pr] Adyeral re Kawdrepov; Kal priv dyad yé gown vd 
Acyspeva.] This is the reading of the vulgate, except that for ri &ye:s it 
has cal €yew. Three good mss. have xal rds éxets: but was Execs elweiv 
cawvéy isnot Greck. Ussing therefore reads was Exes wepl rovde ; and 
puts the words elwety xa:voy in brackets. To me it seems more likely 
that was was inserted to mark a question after the second ri had been 
corrupted to xal. Before ér:Badwv four mss. have ws, which is without 
meaning: for ériBaddy is simply ‘following up,’ ‘repeating’ his ques- 
tion, Foss rewrites the whole passage conjecturally: among other 
changes he gives ws droBahuv. 

2. «atraBadov rd 00s.] Casaubon conjectured peraSaddw 7d 
490s. Ast renders the vulgate ‘voltu demisso—blando et ila comparato 
ut alterum captet.’ Yf the text is right, this is probably the general 
sense; but #@0s, though it sometimes denotes nearly what we mean by a 
man’s ‘air’ ot ‘mien,’ has nowhere the definite sense of ‘ countenance.’ 
I understand—‘ giving a demure, subdued air to his whole bearing.’ 
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3. GD’ ody loxupds ye yevopevos]. Ast follows Casaubon in insert- 
ing ye, which seems almost necessary, and which might easily have 
been lost before yevouevos. Foss fills up the lacuna after yevduevos with 
the words viv ws dadevys éort. I should have preferred simply dwrédAwdev 
or some equivalent word: but I rather suspect that the lacuna was 
intentionally left by the author. These broken utterances, dying away 
in an unfinished sentence, constitute the very art of the Aoyorotds, 


4. Wola yap tv arog, rolp St épyarryply...od Sinpepedovew ; | 
Vulg. rolg yap ob crog...o¥ dinuepedvovow. Schneider, feeling the want 
of év, gave in his first edition od« évdtnuepedovow, and has been followed 
by Diibner, Hartung and Ussing. It seems better, with Ast, to change 
the first ov, which is awkward, into év. On the strength of woia orod, 
wotoy épyactipiov in some of the good mss., Foss reads:—mola ydp 
ov oT0d, wotov dé épyacriptov, motov 52 wépos Tis ayopas uw Senuepevquaw. 
But rls rémros ov Ecrw, ob Stnuepedw; could not stand for rig rémos 
Eriv od ob Sinuepedw; and wolw pépe is in all the mss. 


XXI. 


I. dyoy) ris Wuxijs.-] So Ussing, with Casaubon. The mss. 
have dyav ris puxis: but dywv els 7d xetpov cannot be right. 

2. ZwolSnpos.] This name is wanting in the mss., and was first 
supplied by Meier’s clever conjecture, which Foss and Ussing have 
adopted. Ast, followed by Sheppard, spoils the passage by reading 
€recra (for éredh) 3é els rovs Snudras éveypdgy. 


3. Kadetrat yoty a ux7}) KopiwOtaxws.] PVat. (which alone has 
this clause) xadetra: youv ) Yuxh Kpwoxdpaxa. Various attempts have 
been made to explain the corrupt word. The right clue is, I ‘suspect, 
to be found in the fact that Kopw@ia xépn was a synonym for éralpa 
(Plat. Rep. IIL. p. 404 D): cf. xopwOidterGa:. The copyist first wrote 
Kpw0é— by mistake, leaving qut the 0, then xop in the margin; which 
came to be written in the text after Kpw0, 6 being then changed to o. 
Kopwd— thus became xgusoxop—. What the rest of the word was I du 
not pretend to say; but I believe that KopwOaxds (from the adj. used 
by Xenophon etc.) represents the sense. 


4. «al tixavog Sé.] Foss’s correction, adopted by Ussing, of the 
corrupt Kal xaxay dé. 


5. tartp dv ot wAavg mpds-dpd kal rovrous Stef. ] PVat. (which 
alone has this clause) trép oy ov thavgs mpds éué> xal rovrois detects. 
I follow Ussing in writing rovrovs for rovrois, and so connecting Kal rov- 
rous diet» with what precedes: Foss, in writing rAavg for wAav¢s. 
The change of a single letter will now give good sense: for ov read ov. 
Ai sah is always eager to agree with those who are depreciating 
.the absent. ; , 
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6. «béves.] The word is wanting in the mss., but is printed conjec- 
turally in most editions since that of Ast. 


7. ovvépyovrat.] Meier’s conjecture, adopted by Foss, for ovré- 
Xovrat. 


8. él Ovpav riv atdeov vraxovovor.] Petersen and Ussing have 
THv, instead of él, before Ovpay. But éwaxovew Ovpay is not Greek: 
and as the PVat., the sole authority here, has éw? @vpay, there is no 
excuse for omitting the preposition. 


g- dvSporddor.] Foss conj. dv3poAdBos. 
10. tddAavra cloeveyxapévy €, € ris rasdlov avrg yéyove] PVat. 


rddavra eloevéyxaney  mpoixa ef Hs wadloy avr@ yewva (sic: in marg. 
yéyove.) Petersen emends thus: radavra eloeveyxayévy wpotxa Et, FH re 
madiov avrg yervg. His restoration of &€ is certain; but he ought to 
have seen that the very fact of its having dropped out is the strongest 
argument for the €& js of the ms. 2& dropped out because it was fol- 
lowed by éé. 

11. tov olxelovs avtov Aoophoa.] So Foss, with the PVat. 
Other mss. have AodopetoOa. If we read this (as Ussing and Petersen 
do), rovs olxelovs ought probably to be altered to ots olxelows, since the 
Middle Aowdopeto Oat almost invariably takes a dat. of the object. 


12. Kanes Aéyer droxahov wappyotav.] I follow Foss in placing 
the comma at teXeurnxdérwy, and not at Adyev, for two reasons: (1) an 
accus. in apposition with rappyolay, Snuoxparlay, éXevOeplay is required : 
this is supplied by (7d) xaxws Aéyeww. (2) We usually find xaxiws Aéyew 


twa, but kaxa Néyeww mepl rivos. 
13. twouv.] So the PVat. and Foss. Petersen and Ussing, rocety. 


14. 6 THs SvoxoNlas epeopds.] PVat. 6 rijs ddackadlas épeOo p69. 
For édacxadlas Ussing suggests d:aBoXlas (a merely poetical form) ; 
Coray xaxodoylas; but this is utterly improbable. MHottinger’s duexo- 
Mas seems most likely. The copyist began &—, then, seeing his mis- 
take, started afresh: but as he did not erase the former, ddacxaXlas 
arose out of [d¢]dvoxoNlas. If the whole comment is spurious, the want 
of necessary connection between xaxoAoyla and SvcxoNla is no proof that 
the latter word did not stand here. 


XXII. 


1. mirlunows rapa 7d rpoorjKov rév Sopévav.} The PVat. has 
wep! Tuv xpoonkus Sedouévov, from which Foss gets wep! raw xpoonwas 
Sejouévwy. But wpoonxds is, as Ast points out, merely a corruption 
of xpoonxdvrus, and this of xpoojxop rw. ~ S 


2. ov Sidrt ovx tea.) odx before ve is wanting inthe mss, It was 
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first inserted by Needham, who is followed by Ast, Sheppard and 
Ussing. 

3. @& re byds.] So Petersen and Ussing. The mss. have 67, 
which Foss takes from éorts. 


4. Grerriv.] Two mss. have éréorny, which Petersen prints, and 
which Coray thought might have come from dwréory. 


5. Ore Set rdpyvprow ddelAev.] So (on Casaubon’s conjecture) Ast, 
Sheppard, Ussing.—Foss keeps the mss. 671, which Meier defended ; 
but admits that dre is a good emendation. 


XXITI. 


1. Kal dépav atirdg +d dpytpuov Kal kata ordSiov Kxabllwov dpr- 
Opety.] The mss. have ¢épwr, which Ussing keeps, omitting the xal 
before xara ordéov. It seems better, with Coray, Foss and Petersen, 
to read dépey, 


2. «vdcKkotxvov.] Vulg. Kxocdcovxiov: PVat. xudovxeov, and so 
Petersen and Ussing. Sylburg and Foss xvAcxovxtov. 


3. tarvov rvyxdvey.] Ast inserts here, Foss after &apvoe yevéoOat, 
the clause xal rods Gpous 6é...d:anévovow of adrol which usu. stands in 
c. XXIV. (X.). As Meier shows, it need not be moved. See Note 1 to 
c. XXIV. 


4- Svvwvrac.] I do not see how the dvvatwro of the vulgate, which 
the editors pass by in silence, can stand. In those cases where érws 
with opt. has reference to present time, the peculiarity is explained by 
attraction to a preceding optative: ¢. g Aesch. Zum. 288, E\Oo.—drws 
yévorro rwvd’ Euol ANuripios: ‘may Athene come that she may prove my 
deliverer from these things ’—where yévyrat might have been expected, 
but yévoro is allowed on account of &6ot: cf. Soph. 42. 1222, Phil. 
324. Here no such explanation is possible. 


. povov ov wupdcas.] This is the reading of the PVat. (which 
alone gives the clause from dv 5 dpa olxetos to xpnoes); and I see no 
good reason for disturbing it. mupodo@a is used of gold standing the 
test of fire, Arist. Hest. An. Ul. §.° If it was said that the dmoros 
actually submitted his cups to this test, there would be reason to sus- 
pect the text. But it says wdvou ov mupdcas. It is no more meant 
that he actually puts them through the fire than that he actually weighs 
them, or takes security. He only looks as if he would like to do all 
three things. It is merely a humorous hyperbole to express his extreme 
reluctance to grant the loan.—Elaborate attempts have been made to 
emend wupwoas. Orelli and Foss independently conjectured, for pdvoy 
od wupwoas, Svop évrumdcas, ‘having graven his name on the cups.’ 
Foss and Petersen give in their texts udvoy évrurweas, understanding 
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Svoua or something of the kind. Coray suggested roowoas. If a con: 
jecture was to be made, a better one would, I think, have been pdvor ovr 
opxwcas: but no conjecture is needed. 


6. avrov.] So Ast, Sheppard, Foss, Ussing for mss. ad76: Peter- 
sen atry. 


7. wdcov; kardfov.] Mss. rdcou xardGov. This probably corrupt 
passage is perhaps the most difficult in the Chardcters. The words p7- 
dév mpayyarevou...cvvakodovOijow, found in the best ms., cannot on any 
sound principle of criticism be rejected as spurious; and it is clear that 
they represent the answer of the &mr:oros to the buyer. xard8ov, then, is 
said by the buyer: but in what sense? I follow Schneider, Foss and 
Petersen in rendering it refer in tabulas. Cf. pseudo-Demosth. p. 1401: 
taira b¢ wdyta yéyparrae Tov Trpbmov by Tis dv els BiBNov xaraGetro. 
Schneider’s view of the passage generally also seems to me, on the 
whole, the best. Three others should be noticed:—(1) Ast, following 
Casaubon and Coray, rejects undev ™parywarevou—auvaxohovO jouw alto- 
gether. He reads rogot’ xard9ov, on yap oXoAA Sw wréumew :—t. ¢. ‘Buyer. 
Reckon up the amount (and enter it in your books). Se/ler. Pay 
down; I have not time to send (to your house) for the money.’ (2) 
Foss and Petersen differ from Schneider in reading wécou [they mean 
wocot] xal xardOov, ‘ Reckon up the amount and put it down,’ instead of 
xbcov; kard@ov. (3) Ussing understands the passage, not of buying, 
but of borrowing. For wécov xard#ov he would read something like 
mécov xodvoy Ert karéxw. A person who has borrowed something from 
the dmrtaros says ‘ How much longer may I keep it? for I have not time 
to send it just yet.’ 


8. elaeiv] inserted conjecturally by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 
Schneider inserted Aéyeu. 


~ g. Gv od pi cxoddoys.] The 7}, first inserted by Schneider, is 
adopted by Foss and Petersen. The sense seems to require it, as Ast 
saw; but he rejected the whole sentence. 


XXIV. 


1, wdvra pdoKey evar dyar.] So Ast, Fossand Ussing. The best 
mss. have ¢doxwy, and omit dyay. From Ast’s note, however, and 
from the fact that Foss prints it without comment, I infer that there is 
other authority for it. Ussing prints it in smaller type, as a conjectural 
supplement. 


2. X¥rpav fj Aowdda.] After xU7pay the two Paris mss. have ei 
out of which Petersen gets wadatdy. It seems more likely ae it has 
merely come in by mistake from the last clause. 


3- &kBadovons.] So, with the best mss., Foss, Petersen and Ussing. 
Cf. c. XVII. (XI.) éxBadety rd worhptor. There is in Greek no word 
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which precisely renders our ‘to drop’ (accidentally). This must, in 
strictness, be expressed by a periphrasis with miwrev. But éxSddA\qw 
seems to have been conventionally used #ear/y in that sense: see J/. 
XIV. 419 etc. Ast, with some inferior mss., reads droBadovons, which 
would have a more general meaning; ‘ having lost:’ and is less graphic 
than éxBadovons. 


4- txpioact.] Mss. xpwrvew, but one xpwrverw, and one purview. Ast 
and Schneider read xpa@v: Casaubon conj. xpav rik: others ypav ovdevi, 
pnoevt, or évi. But xpdw, in the sense of lending, occurs only in the fut. 
and aor.: for the present Dem. p. 1250 uses xixpnut: and so xlypacOat 
c. XXVI. (XXX.). Foss, from a ‘glossarium dyéxdoroy,’ gives xpnvvvew, 
and inc. VII. (XXI.) a kindred form xpyyvivat. Neither has much pro- 
bability. In the absence of any likely emendation, I have given xpHaat, 
in order at least to represent what was probably the sense. 


Kk. @vArfpara.] So Ast and Foss. The word is known from Ar. Pax 
1040. Petersen and Ussing keep the mss. @umAjjara, which does not 
occur elsewhere: and @un\% is a poetical form. 


6. wwoAdvopévous.] So Ast and Foss, with several mss. As brodv- 
o“évous in this context can be exactly illustrated from Aristophanes (see 
Note) it is astonishing that Petersen and Ussing keep vodvopévous, 
which, it may be safely said, is nonsense. Ussing explains it ‘ medio 
die, quo tempore ceteri in publico versantur, /atebras quaecrunt domique 
se condunt, ne in vestimentorum elegantiam sumptus faciant.” It means, 
then, ‘slinking into concealment!’ 


XXV. 


T. weprovota ris ddirorislas és Samdvyy Exovora.] Mss. reprovola 
Tis dro gidoriulas dardynv Exovca. I follow Casaubon, Ast and others 
in correcting dd @toT¢ulas to dptAorepias (a word used by Aristotle) ; 
and Ussing in inserting és before dardvnv. Schweighauser’s drovala 
Tis ptdoTiulas has been adopted (silently) by Ussing. Foss reads 
mwepovola Tis arogidotiulas daxdyns Exovea: but it is hard to believe 
in Fischer’s awogtAotyula, or that €xovoa could, in prose, stand with 
a genit. for dréxovoa. Casaubon’s dardyny devyovca is tempting; but, 
as Ast says, ‘a vulgatae scripturae ductibus nimis recedit.’ 


2. tpayySois.} Foss and Petersen give rpaypdovs: but the dative 
of most mss is undoubtedly right. Compare the common phrase 
Katvots Tpaywosots, ‘at the representation of the new tragedies :’ Cic. Zp. 
X. 31 gladiatoribus = ludis gladiatoriis. 

3. trvypo¥ Snevos | I have little doubt that Schneider was right 
in thinking that this was the true correction of the ércypdyas pév in the 
mss.: ‘havin: caused (midd.) his name to be inscribed upon it.’ I 
do not think that ~é»y could stand as a sarcastic comment upon the 
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fact that, shabby as was the offering, he yet took ‘care to secure credit 
for it. Petersen tries to get this sense by writing uj». Ussing more 
boldly 73’. but this seems plainly wrong. The avededfepos is one who 
wants to get as much glory as possible for his money. He would not 
fail to record his victory, but he would record it cheaply. 


4. &« rod Srpov.] The mss. agree on this, and I have left it, 
as it can be taken with dvacrds. But I strongly suspect that we ought 
to read ev r@ Stuy, referring to ywoudvww. Ussing wanted ro dypy, 
referring to émidécewy. 


5. wAnv tev lepwotvev.] The PVat. has rAhy rév lepéwyv: the 
other mss. xA}» Tv lepelwy. Meier’s conjecture lepwovvwy, ‘the parts 
reserved for the priest,’ has been adopted by Diibner, Hartung and 
Foss. See Ameipsias af. Athen. 1X. p. 368 E, dldora pddro8" lepiouva | 
Kwv\f, 7d wAeupdv, tulxpatp’ dporepd: the ham, the ribs, and the left 
side of the face. Bekker Anecd. p. 44: lepdouva’ rd rots Oeois étacpou- 
preva, wépy. Casaubon’s lepdv is adopted by Ussing: Petersen reads 
on his own conj. pnplov. 


6. Srav 4 Movoeta.] After dray 7 the PVat. (which alone has 
this clause) inserts rod dworcOéva: xal rad madla, which is now uni- 
versally rejected as a confused repetition of what has preceded. 


7. hv KvKAg.] These words occur only in the PVat.: but Foss 
and Ussing seem right in regarding them as genuine. Cf. Plat. Lysés 
Pp. 203 A, wopevecOar rh» Eiw relyous. Petersen emends amoxdppas 
(for -as) éx rijs 6300 Kal (for rhv) xuxdrAw olkade wopevOjvat. 


8. é« tris yuvatcelas.] So the PVat., the sole authority here. 
Cobet, Variae lectt. p. 204, observes that dyopdas is to be supplied. 
Meier also defends it: and Petersen and Ussing receive it into their 
texts. Foss boldly writes els ras é¢édous ras yuvatxelas. 


Twodkwpryte.] PVat. rddv wyte. Schneider was the first to 
write wadiurnte. 
10. tiv olklay éxxophoat kal rds KAlvas kadAtvat.] The mss. 
have olxlay xaddivat—xAlvas éxxopficat; and so Petersen and Ussing. 
Pauw’s transposition of the verbs is adopted by Ast and Foss. 


XXVI. 


This chapter (usu. xxx.) is found complete only in the PVat.: 
but the passage xal olvorwiwy 5€...maides AdBwor stands, in those mss, 
which contain only the first 15 Characters, in the chapter on Bdedupla 
(usu. XI., in this ed. xviI.). The PVat. places that passage here, 
inserting in it two additional clauses, viz. (1) cal ludriov éxdoivar— 
wrelous tudpas: (2) Kal ray vidy dé wh wopevonévwy—mapa rod xetpl- 


» ovTos. 
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1. wmeproveta KipSous aloypov.] So the ms. Ast says that the 


peculiarity consists in wrepovola standing for nimia cupiditas. It con- 
sists rather, I think, in xépdos standing for cupiditas lucri. Cf. Soph. 
Ant. 222, dvdpas ro xépdos wodAdxcs Siuddevev, ‘the desire of gain has 
often ruined men.’ Foss reads on his conj. wepiwrolnots, which means 
‘affectation of,’ rather than ‘effort to get.” Schneider inserted ém- 
Ouplas after weprovola—clumsily. Hartung boldly, arovola gidorelas 
Képsous &vexa alsxpot. Probably alexpov is a spurious addition. 


2. Spotplav.] So Petersen and Ussing: PVat. diuopov. The word 
diuotpla is common: Sluorpor, in this sense, is unknown. 


3. mpotka éfidow.}] Vulg. dgidow: but I think with Petersen 
and Ussing that épidow (sc, wpotka OeGo@ax) is right. 


eltray, catpdv ye, x.t..] Ast, Foss and Ussing omit the xal 
of the vulg. before elawy.. 


5. Padeavly pérpy.] PVat. dedouévy: vulg. decdwoly, which is 
probably right, and which Ast and Ussing retain. See Notes. 


6. odd8pa daroyv.] In the vulgate these words stand after 7a 
éwir7 deca. he PVat. has ofédpa d¢ vrocway before ra émirjieca. 
With Ussing I follow the vulgate for the words, and the PVat. as 
regards their place. 


7. wal vromrplacbas dou Soxotvros wpds tpdrov twdeiv, Kal 
émBadov drodécGar.] A passage too corrupt to be restored with 
much probability. The vulgate has simply trompiacOat didrou émidraBuv 
' dwodéc0a:: the PVat., vrorplacGar plrou Soxoivros wpds rpbwov modct- 
oGa:. I follow Ast and Foss in their general view of the sense, and 
in attempting to combine the vulgate and the PVat. Ast proposes 
vrotplacOal 1, pirov diddvros xpos Tpérou, Kal émtBadav amroddc0a: 
‘he buys a thing privately, when a friend offers it on reasonable terms, 
and, having added to the price, sells it.’ Foss, vrorplacOar gidou 
Sedwxdros wp)s Tpowou wwreicba’ elra éxiiaBwy droddcGa’ 7. ¢. ‘when 
a friend allows it ¢o be sold reasonably.’ In two points I would keep 
closer to the mss.: (1) in retaining Soxofvros: (2) instead of inserting 
eira, I should write wwdeiy xal for rwdeioPar. The awkward passive 
is thus got rid of, and the loss of xaf explained. Coray’s émBadwy 
for émchaSdév may be supported from Arist. Polit. 1. 11.9, where ém- 
Bade means to ‘bid higher,’ lit. ‘to add to the price.’ But the blot 
is wpds rpéwov. I much doubt whether rpds rpdrov rwiety could mean 
‘to sell on reasonable terms:’ though mpos rpérou Aéyew (Plat. Rep. p. 
4 70 C), means ‘to speak reasonably.’ The corruption probably lies 

eep. 

8. dpéte 8t xal.] So the vulgate, which Ussing seems right 
in following. adédet, in these Charaeters often adds spirit to the men- 
tion of an especially striking trait—here to the notice of a very shabby 
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little artifice. ‘J¢ is just like him to......" Petersen without comment 
gives xal xpén 5€: Foss xal xpéos 5é. 

9. Tov prva SAov.] Ast leaves out these words, and reads below 
tov ’AvOearnpiava Tov Gdov. 


10. mapa tod xeapllovros.] Ast, Foss and Ussing leave the la- 
cuna in the PVat. after rod xepl{ovros without attempting to explain 
it. Ussing says: ‘desiderari aliquid apparet; nam necessario indican- 
dum est quid administraverit ille quicum ratione putat.’ 


11, ovvayévrov rap’ avr@ dtrodetvat.] The ms. has wap’ daur@ 
brodeivat: Ast’s correction is adopted by Foss and Ussing. The latter 
seems right in omitting map éavrot before didoudyvwy: it was probably 
the mere error of a copyist whose eye had wandered back to wap’ éaur@. 
Foss seems right in altering éaurg to atr@. 


12. py wépby.] So Ussing: the PVat. has rporéuyy,—the wpo 
robably from the line before, wpd xodvov riwds. Foss’s rpooréuypy is 
improbable.— 4%, first added by Siebenkees, the earliest collator of the 
PVat. ms., is obviously wanted by the sense, and is read in all edi- 


tions. 
XXVII. 


I. Kal rov xuBepvytou Tdvaxurrov [pev]t muvOdverCar ef preco- 
wopet.|] dvaxirrwy pév is the reading of the best ms., the PVat., and is 
printed by Foss, Petersen and Ussing. If it is right, it means, as 
Ussing says, that the decAds had either covered his head or taken refuge 
below decks: ‘et uév importunum, ut ait Schneider., necessario delen- 
dum.’ The inferior mss. have avax’rrovros alc@dvecOar. Ussing sug- 
gests that ro xuBepyyrou avaxvmrrovros might mean, ‘ when the steers- 
man raises his head’ (in order to see over something which obstructs his 
view). The ruv@dvecOac of the PVat. must of course be retained. But 
besides the oddness of dvaxvrrovros in this sense, there is a further 
objection: ef pecorope? must then mean ‘ whether he is steering the 
middle course:’ ‘diligentiam videas gubernatoris 7% angusto freto ver- 
santis’ (Ussing). Now ecoropetv naturally means ‘to be in middle 
course ;’ in another sense—that of ‘having come half way.’ So Diod. 
“XVIII. 34, Mecoropolvrwr 5° auréy, ‘in the middle of their voyage:’ and 
so Menander (4. 320) used it. Clearly the Coward asks ‘whether they 
are half-way yet.’—Casaubon read dvaxomrovros (which Ast wrongly 
states to be the ms. reading). He understands: ‘when the steersman 
changes the ship's course, the Coward asks whether he is keeping in mid- 
channel.’ To this there are two objections: (1) that just stated—the 
sense given to mecorope?: (2) the sense of dvaxdwrovros, dvaxorrey 
vaiv might, perhaps, have the meaning of dvaxpover@a, ‘to back the 
ship:’ compare the pass., said of a hesitating speaker, Luc, Wagr. 35, 
éfémcrrév re kal dvexorrduny, ‘I began to blunder and retract:’ and Arat. 
Phaenom. 346, quoted by Ast, dvaxorret vja, ‘quod Germanicus vertit, 
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inhibet iam: navita remos.” But I do not see how it could mean ‘to 
change the ship’s course’ in any other way than by backing, nor how it 
could be said of the steersman. It would properly be applied, as by 
Aratus, to the rowers. 


a. avtdv.} So Ast and Ussing.—Foss and Petersen avrdv: the 
former placing only a comma at xtrweloxov, to which he makes aurdpy 
refer. But surely the desAéds is more anxious for his life than for his 
clothes. 


3. Kal orparevdpevos St mely rovs eres Te Tporkadeiy 
Kactov mpds airov ordvras mpwrov mepidelv.) Vulg. cal orparevd- 
peevos 5¢ wpooxade’y wrdvyras wpos avrov kal oravras mpwrov mepiidelv. 
PVat., cal orparevduevos 5¢ wefoi(n superscr.) éxBonOoivrds re rpooxahely. 
KeXevwy wpos auriv ordvras mparov rentietv. Ussing adopts the correc- 
tion wefy for refot in the PVat., and for éxBonoivros writes rovs éxBon- 
Botvras: in this I follow him, but not in putting xpos abrov (ms. avrdy) 
before xeXevwy: it can go with ordvras as well as with rpogxadety, Foss 
differs from Ussing only in omitting rovs (which, however, seems neces- 
sary) and in leaving wpdés atray as I do, in its place. Petersen proposes 
merely to write éxBonOoivros rot wefov for wefov éxBonOovvrds Te. One 
objection to this is that part of rd zefév is already fighting; it is toa 
small support-party that the Coward addresses himself. Ast takes the 
vulgate, simply omitting ovdvras, and, as usual, despising the PVat. ms. 
But savras is plainly wrong. 


4. Kal rov waiSa dxmépias.] The xal is inserted conjecturally by 
Foss and Ussing. _ 


5. eltety] is not in the mss., but is supplied by all the editors. 


6. Seunyetobar as xwSvvevous ta cicwka trév dldrwy.] So the 
PVat.; Foss, Petersen, Ussing. Vulg. denyeiodar ws xwduvevoas, ws 
céowke tov dirwy. Foss and Petersen take xwéuvevocas with oéowxa, 
Ussing with denyetc@at ws. 


XXVIII. 


1. tél xpiivyt.] The PVat. has ércxpwriv: the other mss. con- 
tain nothing corresponding to it, but read simply olos dromypduevos ras 
xeipas. Siebenkees corrected émixowviy to éwi xpiynv, which Schneider 
adopted,—saying, however, that he would prefer either awd xpjyns or 
émt xphyny [é\Oav kal] aronyduevos. In the absence of any probable 
emendation, I give the dative: cf. Od. XIII. 408, éwi xpjvy, ‘ata foun- 
tain.’—Petersen ingeniously proposes rt xpw %3y: Foss boldly prints 
érl xodv wou [vyevduevos]} desu viens Tas xelpas, x.7.\.: ‘when he has 
been anywhere at the offering of libations to the dead.’—I once thought. 
of ef rt Expavev, ‘when anything has defiled him.’ 


2. tos SieA0y.] So Petersen, with all the mss. Most editors’ 
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insert dy. But the omission of dv in such cases, though commonest in 
poetry, is not confined to it. Thuc. I. 137, uyndéva éxBfvac éx rijs vews 
MEXpt WHoUs -yérnTat. 

. Kal édy (y ddwy év rq olla, édv pew wapelay, DaBalrov kadety, 
dv S2 lepdv, k.r. oe The aa aryl hae the words, édv wapelap, 
ZaBasioy (sic) kadety, day 5é lepdv,... With Ussing I insert pév before 
wapelay. Foss compresses and alters the sentence thus :—xal éay wapelay 
Uy Sow dv rH olkig, DaBdfrov Kareiv, dav F éx’ jplov (for lepdv—‘on a 
grave’). 

évraida lepdy ev0ts iSptcacbar.] Vulg. iepdy évraida lpica- 

cba, PVat. évravda lepwov [sic] ev@is lipvcac0ar. Ussing adopts lepgor 
in the sense of aediculam: but surely it is a vox nihili. Petersen has 
taken Diibner’s conjecture npgov: but I do not see how that mends 
matters. With Foss, I leave lepo». It is probably corrupt; but, as 
being a word of general sense, it might possibly mean a small shrine or 
altar; and nothing better has been proposed. 


5. Kav yAatE BadSlLovros avrov rapdrrynrat, elas, «.r.4.] The 
PVat. (the sole authority for the sentence) has xay ydav’x Badlfovros 
aurov Taparrerat kal elmas, x.7.X. Badham corrects yAavu’x to yAadé, 
the indic. to subj., and omits xal: and, with Ussing, I have followed 
him. Petersen does so too, except that he keeps «al, and inserts dec- 
dirrerac before it, since the Munich Epitome has duolws yAavxas Sec- 
dirrovrat: but this seems very improbable. Foss, cay yAatxes Badlfov- 
ros avrot [dvaxpdywot], TaparrecOa, Kal elas, Ast conjectured that 
Tapaérrera: should be changed to waplarryra:, ‘fly past.’ 


6. APaverov, plAaxa.] The PVat. (which alone has this) \cBa- 
vwtaw wlvaxa: so Coray and Schneider, but with A:Ba»wrov.— Meier, 
ABavwrdv, orvpaxa (storax, for incense): Foss, ABavwrdv, worava 
(cakes). Petersen's ulAaxa, which Ussing has adopted, seems best: see 
Notes, 


”. Gawd Caddrrns.] Schneider’s dio for the érf of the PVat. has 
been received by Foss, Ussing and most editors. Cf. supra, mwepifpa- 
vagevos aro lepor. 

8. «dv wore lrlSy cxopddwy doriipevoy trav él tats rpdSors, 
dwedOav xard Kepadrs AoveacGar.] The PVat. has xdy wore éwldy 
oxopodw [sic] éoreuudvwy ruv éml rais rpiddas éredAOdvrwy (corrected into 
am. by the same hand) xara x. NoveacOa. Vulg. xal éwi rais rpiddas 
dre\Owv xara xepadfjs AovoacGa. Ast corrected oxopddw to cxopddwe, 
and ée\@ovrwy to dred@wv. These corrections confirm each other; 
for, when the » of oxopddwy was lost, dwreN@wy was changed to amreNOdp- 
rwy for the sake of rwv, and dr. to éw. for the sake of rpeddocs, Ast 
also changed éorenpdvwy to ednupévoy, ‘one who has fastened upon,’ 
‘laid hands upon;’ and in this, too, is followed by Ussing. But édyp- 
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pévoy seems improbable. Here I have ventured to adopt an emenda- 
tion of my own, because it is so near at once to the ms. and to the sense 
i atte as to appear highly probable. To cat the garlic and other 
refuse placed for ‘ Hecate’s supper’ at the cross-roads is often mentioned 
as an impiety to which hunger drove the poor: see Ar. Plt. 595, Plut. 
de Superst. 10. For éorenpévwr read éoriapevor, ‘ feasting upon.’ With 
oxopdduy éoridcAa, compare Ar. Ves~. 1306, xaxpiwv...euwxnudvoy, and 
so Char. XX. (VIII.), evwxely A6ywy.—Foss gives cxopbdwp éoreupévor, and 
keeps éwedGovrwy, altering rats rprcdos to ras rpiddovs. Petersen takes 
a strange view of the passage. He reads:—xdy wore érldy oxopody 
dorenpévuw ray él rats rpidos ‘Exdry Oudvyrwy [for éredOdvrwr] | 
xara, Kepadns NovoacGat. ‘If [one of] those who are sacrificing to H. 
at the cross-roads, crowned with garlic, cast an [evil] eye on him,’ &c. 
The words rpiddocs éxdry Ovdvrwy were first corrupted, he supposes, to 
TprodosersamehOovrwy, and els then omitted (Pet. én¢rod. p. 5). 


XXIX. 


1. loxvos, ‘od xépSovs yAtyopévy.] Vulg. loxupot népdous yArxoué- 
yous: PVat. loxupus xépdous yArxouévy. The favourite mode of emend- 
ing the passage has been by adopting Pauw’s conjecture of xpdrovs for 
wép8ous: thus Foss loxupot xpdrovs: Petersen and Ussing, loxupis xpd- 
Tous. This seems to me rash. Casaubon saw that xépdous was genuine, 
but that a o¢ was required with it; the love of power for its own sake, 
as felt by the oligarch, being opposed to that love of power for the sake 
of money with which demagogues were so often—as in Ar. Vesp. 672— 
reproached. He conjectured loxupa, xépdous ov yAtxouévy. But a sim- 
pler remedy is, I think, at hand. The loxupod of the vulgate merely 
conceals loxvos, ob. For loxus in the sense of dévaus, cf. Thue. II. 97; 
HAGE } Baorrela él péya loxvos. 


2. Kal vrd trovtov vBpilo TT ovs’ kal Sr. 7 rovroug 
Sat Ff qpds olxety rv he fe vie ar pi vrd Two h Nai 
elweiv, det avrovs xdue THv wodw olxetv: PVat. cal drd rovrwy UBpifoué- 
vous 7} Teuvouevous [acc. to Shepp., 4 ryswudvous: acc. to Siebenkees #ri- 
popevos] Sre 7% Tovrous Set } vuds olxety rhy wodkw.—I have followed 
Ussing. Foss and Petersen read with Schneider dSpefoudvous [kal] ree 
pwpévovs. There is no difficulty about the xal—for, if #riuwpévous had 
been corrupted into 4 riuwyévous, it would naturally have been omitted ; 
but the perfect tense is an objection. We should have expected Ufpifo- 
Hévous 4 ariwoupdvous, esp. as a series of insults is referred to. I think 
with Ussing that 4 7i“wyuévovs, which is nearer to the ms., gives better 

ammar and better sense. The oligarch is indignant that it should 

e in the power of the people to slight or to honour him at will, 
and scorns their favours as much as their affronts. ‘avroés, which is 
found only in the PVat., probably came in from avrov’s quads just before: 
with Ussing I omit it. 
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3. - kara péorov 84.] So Ussing for xal rd pégov dé: he also omits cal 
before r¢ indrcov. 


4. GoPely rovs rovovrovs Adyous tAéyov Sa Tv Tod DiSelovt-.] 
Vulg. coBety rovs rocovrous \éyous’ Sa rods cuKod., x.T.A. PVat. coBety 
Tovs ToovTOUs Adyous Ti To wl, with an abbreviation over the « which 
Badham could not decipher. Prellet’s riv rod Qideiov is adopted by 
Foss and Petersen: Ussing despairs of the words, and does not print 
them. To govern Aoyous, Ussing inserts \éywv, Foss duels; Petersen 
suggests Tots Tor. Adyos. How ri rod 'Qéeluu is to be governed, no one 
explains; for coBet certainly cannot govern it. I have inserted dd, 
which may have been lost through a confusion with the other &d imme- 
diately following. But I have not much faith in ri roi Qldcovu itself, 
and suspect that the fault lies too deep to be got at now. 


5. tev Sixalovroy.] Vulg. dicagouévwy: Schneider dicafovrwr, and so 
Foss and Ussing. 


6. Kal ds dxdpiorév tore ro wAnOos Kal del rod vépovros Kal 
SiSovros.}] The words 7d w\70os xal ael, wanting in the mss., were 
supplied by Ast’s almost certain conjecture, which Foss and Ussing 
adopt. 


7. Xerrds.] So Petersen and Ussing with the mss.; but it means 
macer, ‘meagre,’ ‘starved-looking: not “xis (pauper), as Ussing 
renders it. oss, with Meier, Aexpos. 


8. rovrov ydp tk SwSexa wédcwy els play xarayayovra AUoas TH 
Bacrreclav.] The PVat., which alone has this, gives rotrov yap éx 
dddexa mworewy xarayayévra AvOeio BacuA: with a contraction after 
the ¢, which is written above the line. Foss thinks that the ms. had 
AvGeicay Bacirelav. Bold measures have been taken to supply the sup- 
posed lacuna. Foss reads, after els play, xarayayovra [rd wAHvn 
ageivac Thy xara)\uveicay Bqowelay. Meier's remedy, which Foss 
justly calls ‘portentqus,’ is to copy after xarayayévra the greater 
part of Thuc. 11. 15. Ussing reads xarayayovra [rd wA70n] waioa 
tas Baotdelas: but this, though it adds less to the text, uses the text 
itself still worse. I greatly prefer Ast’s simple proposal to read Nicac 
Tnhv Baceiay. It does not seem unlikely that the o written over Nvbec 
was meant simply to correct 6, and that the doubtful contraction 
after it was merely the article, and not, as has been supposed, a» or 
a. The object of xarayayévra is ryv wodw, understood from ry wéAe 
just before. adray refers to the population of the dwéexa wéAcs. 


XXX, 


This chapter is found only in the PVat. ms, 


1, Kal émriokapar 82, ads xprnoros éor.] The ms. has xal éx- 
exhyat 5&, ws xpnoros gor, Meier’s excclicnt emendation érisxcdpac, 
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has been adopted by Ussing. Coray, followed by Ast and Foss, reads 
émioxjwac Se, 8s xpnords éort, which, besides being awkward gram- 
matically, gives a very tame sense. 


2. «al tov wovnpov 52 elreiv trevOepov, dav BovAnral nis od 
oxomety.] The ms. has édv BovAnral ris els w... The lacuna has usually 
been filled up with wovnpoy or wovnplay. Coray proposed édy mov 
Aodopyral ris els wovnplay, or édv diaBddAnral ris els wovnplav. Foss 
reads, on his own conj., [kal] édy BovAnral ris els wx[ovnpov drroreivecBat] 
Ta péev dddX\a duoroyety, x.7.A. where els w. dworelyerOac means, I sup- 
pose, to descant upon a bad man; a very odd phrase. Hartung has 
probably, I think, come nearer to the truth. Out of els w... he gets 
ed oxoweivy, Now I feel sure that the words éay BovAnral ris, K.7.A. 
are part of what the ¢tAordvnpos says. The rascal, he contends, is 
merely ‘a frank independent man, if one will look fuirly at the matter.’ 


3. bya Se dyvoeiv ijoa elvar ydp aurév.] The ms. has éa 
dé dyvoeiv’ pijoa yap avroy. Foss, rightly, I think, inserts elvac be- 
tween ¢7joa and ydp, and puts a point at ¢joat. Ussing adopts the 
conjecture, but, by an oversight, ascribes it to Petersen. 


4. émdéfiov.] Before Badham collated the PVat. ms. it was 
supposed, on the report of Amaduzzi, that it contained é€midogtov, which 
Ast prints. It is creditable to Schneider’s sagacity that he conjectured 
éwidégcov, which now proves to be actually the word in the ms. 


5. evdvous 82 elvar air@ év ExxAnola Adyowrt.] The ms., 7G év 
éxkAnolg Aéyorrt. Meier’s aur@ seems nearly certain; it is adopted by 
Foss and Ussing. 


6. Kal mpds rovg xabnpévovs 52 clareiv Sevdés.] The ms. cat 
wpocxadyjpevos dé. Here again, Meier seems to have hit the truth with 
mwpos Tous kanudvous, and is followed by Ussing. For ol xa@revor said 
of the judges in a law-court, ‘the bench,’ see Andoc. de Myst. § 139, 
@ oud’ dv Yuuv Tw Kadnpévww ovdels dv oudey ewirpépecer. 
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advocates in law-courts 
Aeginetan standard of 

measures 
Aeyospotami, battle of 
Aethiopian slaves 
Alexander the Great ... 
ambassadors, pay given 

to 
Anthesterion, festivals 


Antipater .............0006 
Apaturia, the 
arbitration 
- archery 
‘architect,’ name of the 

manager of the thea- 


archon, assessors of ... 
Artemis, festivals of ... 
Asclepius, temples of ... 
Athene, invocation of 
athletics, Greek mode- 

ration in 
augury in Greece 


B. 
baggage carried by a 


slave on foot 
ball, games at 
banks in Marketplace. 
barber’s shop, a lounge 
baths, the public, be- 
haviour at 
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bath, the warm ......... XI. 
bathman, his duties... XV. 
“benevolences’ (émt5d- 

ges) at Athens ...... XXV. 
birds sacred to several 

CEMWIESc2cccwssiocaetesne XXVIII. 
bottomry .............0.068 VI. 
boundaries .......... seese. “RRIV, 

C. 

Cabeiri, mysteries of .... XXVII. 
cakes for sacrifice ...... XXIV. 
‘cask, the pierced’ ...... XI 
Cassander ............00. XX. 
choregus, duties of ...... XXV. 
CISCETMS «.....ee sees ce eeee XI. 
citizenship, conditionsof XXII. 
clansmen, dinners of .... XXIV. 


cloak, mode of wearing XxXIX. 


— fashionable length of xXxXIV. 
— the breast of,a pocket XVI. 
clothing, winter and sum- 

INGE ciasedustiewisiwtesess XII 
club-dinners............... XXVI. 
CONJUFOLS .eccce sce eec eee ees XVI. 
conspiracies in law- 

courts ........ ceueidetend XXX. 
contractors (épyoAdBor) XX. 
convolvulus, worn by 

bacchants....... daniciens XXVIII. 
cooks, hired............... XVI. 
copper money ............ XXVI. 
couches, coverings for VI. 


counting-board 
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17 
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‘crepis,’ a slipper ...... I. 
crier, public ............ XVI. 
cross-roads, stones at... XXVIII. 


— offerings to Hecateat XXVIII. 


chips inlaid with gems VI. 
cushions taken to .the 

theatre vevavvencssceewe aw I. 
CVZICUS sf sauscveueectgstvas VII. 

D. 
Danaids, allusion to ... XI. 
GAaNCING <.2..d5 sscsenscises IX. 
dead body, pollution 

from touching a ...... XXVIII. 
dead, laying out of the = XIII. 
decked vessels............ XXV. 
Del PAI tend swondetasiaicias VII. 
deme, enrolment in a... XXI. 
demesmen, dinners of... XXIV. 
Diasia, the ............... XXVI. 
dicasteries, tone of the XXIX. 
dice of deerhorn ......... VII. 
dice-playing ............... XVI. 
dinner-party, presents to 

PUES Al oe rscedeesscene XV 
Dionysia, the ............ XVIII 
discount on copper mo- 

MCY svccutevetiotas vtec XXVI. 
distraining, right of ... XXIV 
dogs, Greek feeling to- 

WATS vewitilcceseeswene XXX. 
— in the halls of Greek 

HOUSES yaceesediet assed: XIV 
— Laconian ............ VII 
—of Melita ....... Sees VII 
doves, Sicilian. ......... VII. 
dreams, belief in......... XXVIII. 
— interpretation of...... XXVIII. 
drill-serjeants ..........6. VII. 
dropping a cup, etc. a 

bad omen............... XVII. 
duty on exports ... ..... VI 
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E. 
Ecclesia, __ controlling 
power of ............... XXIX. 
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elective offices ............ XXIX. 
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Eumolpidae............... XXVIII. 
expoundersofsacredlaw 26. 
F. 
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to friends at............ III. 
fish-market, the ......... XVII. 
fish, salted ............... XIV. 
flute-playing........ ...... XX. 
fourth day of month, sa- 
cred to Hermes ...... XXVIII. 
frankincense............... XXVIII. 
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LOCAL - ssceciecciseteeses XXIV. 
fuller, the ............... XXV. 
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L. 
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‘new-moon,’ the fair- 
day at Athens 


O. 


oath of inability to ac- 
cept public office...... 
Odeum, the............... 
officers, public, appoint- 
ed by lot orby election 
oil used at the baths ... 
omens which cross the 
Path cetiustcnsiacadeeeces 
— the evil threatened 
by, transferable ...... 
Orphic societies, the ... 
owl, omen given by ... 
ox, the more costly vic- 
tim for sacrifice 
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palaestra, private ...... 
Panathenaea, the Great 
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parents, neglect to main- 

tain, punishable 
perfumer’s shop, the, a 

lounge 
‘Pheidonian measures’ 
philosophers, their con- 

versazioni ............664 
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Polysperchon ............ 
porches of Athens ...... 
*Poseidon’s day’......... 
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‘potter spites potter’... 
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presents made to guests 


at dinner ................ XXVI 7 
— sent to friends at the 
festivals ............68. II, 2 
privacy, little permitted 
by Greek manners ... Iv. 9 
procession, the Panathe- 
NAIC sleds det iasedhiteas "XXIX. 4 
public services, the, at 
ALUNENS in ssscigcadsnciav’s XXIX. 16 
_ puppies used in a rite of 
purification ............ XXVIII. 36 
purse usu. carried by an 
attendant ............... XXIH. 3 
Pydna, siege of ......... XX. 4 
R. 
recitations ............... III, 6 
‘red’ snake, the......... XXVIII. 9 
rings worn as amulets VII. 29 
‘right wheel,’ etc. ...... VIII. 3 
5. 
SabaZius: isi dedeasecees XXVIII. 10 
‘sacred’ snake, the ... XXVIII. It 
sacrifice, dress worn at ° VII. 36 
— followed bya banquet XV. 2 
— public, by the Senate VIL. 32 
— — form in reporting VIL. 35 
sacrificial victim, its neck 
bent back............... VIL. 7 
— parts of, reserved for 
PRISE, Sastattanetunecac XXV. 6 
Samothrace, mysteries 
OF ssblemicavaasacearatvans XXVII. 3 
‘satyri,’ a species of ape VII. 12 
schools, law for privacy 
Ob ion sirincandceeverwervas XIX. 3 
schoolmasters’ fees...... XXVI. 13 
sea-water in purification XXVIII. 32 
seals set on doors ...... XXIII. 4 
SECTS (MAVTELS) ........060- XXVIII. 28 
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serpent seen in a house, 


OMINOUS ........0008 es. XXVIII. 
SCTENACES .........cecceeees IX. 
seventh day of month 

sacred to Apollo...... XXVIII. 
‘shares in,the luck!?.... XXVL 
ships, large, completely 

decked .............. re © 6'F 
SHOES: “sevavevieuseatnewense I. 
siesta, at noon............ XXIV. 
singing at dessert ...... III. 
slaves, Greek and Ro- 

man treatment of .... XXVI 
— Greekfamiliaritywith XIV. 
— skilled, rent paid by, 

to their masters ...... 20, 
— rations of ............ XXIV. 
— attend their masters 

in the streets ......... XXIII 
— let out for-hire ...... XXVI. 
Solonian standard of 

weights and mea- 
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son, rejoicings for birth 

OL ria insesdenioaniwesss XXII. 
soothsayer, consulted in 

the smallest matters XVII. 
‘sophist’ meaning spe- 

cially ‘rhetorician’... VIL. 
Sosias, a Thracian name XXxI. 
Sosistratus .........ceeee XXI. 
speech-writers .........+4. XXII. 
spells, malign ............ XXVIII. 


sprinkling, ceremony of XXVIII. 
stick, custom of carry- 
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stones, three, virtue of XXVIII. 


streets, demeanour in 
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subscriptions for friends V. 
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swallow, a proverb of 

loquacity .........-..00. XIX. 
sword, long (owa@m) .... XXVII. 
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tapestry hung on walls 
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vases, Thurian 
verdict, unanimous...... 
vessels of water at tem- 
ple-doors .............+. 
vestibule of a Greek 
house 
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Athens ...........2e0e00s 
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weptkabalpew ........000. XXVIII. 
WEPLPHAVTIPLOV .........00. XXVIII. 
WEPTKVAAKLT UGS .......0. XXVIIL 
WONEMLKOV, TO ...cceccecee XXVII. 
wovnpos, peculiar notion 

OF is cssetovarcibese scenes XXX. 
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CLASSICAL. 


fESCHYLI EUMENIDES,. The Greek Text, with English Notes 
and English Verse, Translation, and an Introduction. By BERNARD 
DRAKE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
8vo. 35. 6d. 7 


The Greek text adopted in this Edition is based upon that of Wellauer, 
which may be said, in general terms, to represent that of the best manu- 
scripts. But in correcting the Text, and in the Notes, advantage has been 
taken of the suggestions of Hermann, Paley, Linwood, and other com- 
mentators. In the Translation, the simple character of the AEschylear 
dialogues has generally enabled the author te render them without any 
material devision from the construction and idioms of the original Greek. 
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2 EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


ARISTOTLE ON FALLACIES; OR, THE SOPHISTICI 
ELENCHI. With a Translation and Notes by EDWARD PosTE, 
M.A., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

Besides the doctrine of Fallacies, Aristotle offers, either in this treatise 
ov in other passages quoted in the commentary, various glances over the 
world of science and opinion, various suggestions or problems which are 
still agitated, and a vivid picture of the ancient system of dialectics, which 
it 1s hoped may be found both interesting and instructive. 


Aristotle. — AN INTROBUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S 
RHETORIC. With Analysis, Notes, and Appendices. By E. 
M. Cope, Senior Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 8vo. 145. 

This work is introductory to an edition af the Greek Text of Aristotles 
Rhetoric, which is in course of preparation, Its object is to render that 
treatise thoroughly intelligible. The author has aimed to illustrate, as 
preparatory to the detailed explanation of the work, the general bearings 
and relations of the Art of Rhetoric in itself, as well as the special mode of 
treating it adopted by Aristotle in his peculiar system. The evidence upon 
obscure or doubtful questions connected with the subject is examined ; and 
the relations which Rhetoric bears, in Aristotle's view, to the kindred art 
of Logic are fully considered. A connected Analysis of the work is given, 
sometimes in the form of paraphrase; and a few important matters are 
separately discussed in Appendices. There is added, as a general Appendix, 
by way of specimen of the antagonistic system of Isocrates and others, a 
complete analysis of the treatise called ‘Pnroptxy xpos *Adékavdpov, with a 
aiscussion of tts authorship and of the probable results of its teaching. 


Cicero.—THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. With an 
Introduction and Notes, translated from the German of KARL 
Haim. Edited, with Corrections and Additions, by JOHN E. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, revised. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 

This volume opens with a List of Books useful to the Student of Cicero, 
sncluding Htstory, Chronology, Lexicons, and some account of various 
editions, mostly German, of the works of Cicero, The Introduction ss 
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based on Halm: where Haim gives a reference to a classic, the passage has 
been commonly printed at length ; where the reference is to Halm’s notes 
on other Cicerontan speeches, or to modern books, the additional matter has 
been incorporated: and the numerous Greek quotations have been rendered 
into English. The English editor has further illustrated the work by 
additions drawn, for the most part, (1) from the ancient authorities ; (2) 
from his own private marginal references, end from collections ; (3) from 
the notes of previous commentators. A copious ‘argument’ is also given. 


DEMOSTHENES ON THE CROWN. The Greek Text with 
English Notes. By B. DRAKE, M.A., late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge. Third Edition, to which is prefixed 
ZESCHINES AGAINST CTESIPHON, with English Notes. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. 

An Introduction. discusses the immediate causes of the two orations, and 
their general character. The Notes contain frequent references to the best 
authorities. Among the appendices at the end is a chronological table of 
the life and public career of A’schines and Demosthenes. 


Hodgson.—MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION. 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools. By F. Hopcson, B.D., 
late Provost of Eton. New Edition, revised by F.C. HopGson, 
M.A, 18mo. 35. 

The late Provost of Eton has here supplied a hetp to the composition of 

Latin Verse, combined with a brief introduction to Classical Mythology. 

In this new edition a few mistakes have been rectified; rules have been 


added to the Prosody; and a more uniform system has been adopted with 
regard to the help afforded. 


Juvenal.—Thirteen Satires of JUVENAL. With a Commentary. 
By Joun E. B. Mayor, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. Second Edition, enlarged. Part I. Crown 8vo. sewed. 
38. 6d. 

The text is accompanied by a copious Commentary. For various notes 
the author 1s indebted to Professors Munro and Conington. All the 
citations have been taken anew from the original authors. 
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Marshall.—a TABLE OF IRREGULAR GREEK VERBS, 
classified according to the arrangement of Curtius’ Greek Grammar. 
By J. M. MARSHALL, M.A., Fellow and late Lecturer of Brasenose 
College, Oxford ; one of the Masters in Clifton College. 8vo. 
cloth. Is. 


The system of this table has been borrowed frog the excellent Greek 
Grammar of Dr. Curtius. 


Mayor, John E. B.—FIRST GREEK READER. Edited 
after KARL HALM, with Corrections and large Additions by JOHN 
E. B. Mayor, M.A. Fellow and Classical Lecturer of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 


A stlection of short passages, serving to illustrate eee the Greek 
Accidence. A good deal of syntax is incidentally taught, and Madvig and 
other books ave cited, for the use of masters: but no learner ts expected to 
know more of syntax than is contained in the Notes and Vocabulary. 
A preface ‘‘ To the Reader,” not only explains the aim and method of 
the volume, but also deals with classical instruction generally. The 
extracts are uniformly in the Attic dialect, and any Hellenistic forms 
occurring in the original classic authors, such as “Elian and Polybius, 
have been discarded in favour of the corresponding Attic expressions. 
This book may be used in connexion with Mayors ‘‘ Greek for Beginners.” 


Mayor, John E. B.—See JUVENAL. 


Mayor, Joseph B.—GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. By the 
Rev. J. B. Mayor, M.A. F cap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 


The distinctive method of this book consists in building up a boy's 
knowledge of Greek upon the foundation of his knowledge of English and 
Latin, instead of trusting everything to the unassisted memory. The 
forms and constructions of Greek have been thoroughly compared with 
those of Latin, and no Greek words have been used in the earlier part of 
the book except such as have connexions either in English or Latin. Each 
step leads naturally on to its successor, grammatical forms and rules are 
at once applied in a series of graduated exercises, accompanied by ample 
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vocabularies. Thus the book serves as Grammar, Exercise book, and 
Vocabulary. Where possible, the Grammar has been simplified; the 
ordinary ten declensions are reduced to three, which correspond to the 
first three in Latin ; and the system of stems is adopted. A general 
Vocabulary, and Index of Greek words, completes the work. 


Peile (John, M.A.)—AN INTRODUCTION TO GREEK 
AND LATIN ETYMOLOGY. By Joun PEILE, M.A., Fellow 
and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge, formerly 
Teacher of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


These Philological Lectures are the result of Notes made during the 
author's reading during the last three or four years. These Notes were 
put into the shape of lectures, delivered at Christ’s College, during the last 
May term, as one set in the “‘ Intercollegiate” list. They are now printed 
with some additions and modifications, but substantially as they were 
delivered. 


Plato.—THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, 
with an Analysis and Notes, by J. Lu. Davies, M.A., and D. J. 
VAUGHAN, M.A. Third Edition, with Vignette Portraits of Plato 
and Socrates, engraved by JEENS from an Antique Gem. 18mo. 
4s. 6d. . 

An introductory notice supplies some account of the life of Plato, and 
the translation is preceded by an elaborate analysis. ‘‘ The translators 
have,” in the judgment of the Saturday Review, ‘‘ produced a book which 
any reader, whether acquainted with the original or not, can peruse with 
pleasure as well as profit.” 


Plautus (Ramsay).—THE MOSTELLARIA OF PLAU- 
TUS. With Notes Critical and Explanatory, Prolegomena, and 
Excursus. By WILLIAM RaMSsAY, M.A., formerly Professor of 
Humanity in the University ea . Edited by Professor 
GEORGE G. Beene) M.A., of aiversity of Glasgow. 8vo 
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“* The fruits of that exhaustive research and that ripe and well-digested 
scholarship which its author brought to bear upon everything that he 
undertook are visible throughout it. It is furnished with a complete 
apparatus of prolegomena, notes, and excursus; and for the use of veteran 
scholars it probably leaves nothing to be desired.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE, 


Potts (Alex. W., M.A.}—HINTS TOWARDS LATIN 
PROSE COMPOSITION. By ALEx. W. Potts, M.A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; Assistant Master in 
Rugby School ; and Head Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 25. 6d, 


Those engaged in Classical teaching seem to be unanimously of the 
opinion that Composition in Latin Prose is not only the most efficient 
method of acquiring a mastery of the Latin language, but is in itself 
a valuable means of mental training, and an admirable corrective of some 
of the worst features in English writing. An attempt is here made to 
give students, after they have mastered ordinary syntactical rules, some idea 
of the characteristics of Latin Prose and the means to be employed to 
reproduce them. Some notion of the treatment of the subject may be 
gathered from the ‘ Contents. Cuar. 1.—Characteristics of Classical 
Latin, Hints on turning English into Latin ; CHAP. Il.—Arrangement 
of Words in a Sentence ; CHarp. Ill.—Unity in Latin Prose, Subject and 
Object ; CHap. 1V.—On the Period in Latin Prose; CHAP. V.—On the 
position of the Relative and Relative Clauses. 


Roby.—A LATIN GRAMMAR for the Higher Classes in Grammar 
Schools. By H. J. Rosy, M.A. [Jn the Press. 


Sallust.—CAII SALLUSTII CRISPI CATILINA ET JUGUR- 
THA. For Use in Schools. With copious Notes. By C. 
MERIVALE, B.D. (In the present Edition the Notes have been 
carefully revised, and a few remarks and explanations added.) 
Second Edition, Fcap. 8vo. 45. 6d. 
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Sallust—continued. 


The JUGURTHA and the CATILINA may be had separately, price 
2s. 6d, each, 


This edition of Sallust, prepared by the distinguished historian of Rome, 
contains an introduction, concerning the life and works of Sallust, lists 
of the Consuls, and elaborate notes. 


Tacitus.—THE HISTORY OF TACITUS TRANSLATED 
INTO ENGLISH. By A. J. CHurRcH, M.A., and W. J. 
Bropriss, M.A. With Notes anda Map. 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The translators have endeavoured to adhere as closely to the original as 
was thought consistent with a proper observance of English idiom. At 
the same time, it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
the author. The campaign af Civilis ts elucidated in a note of some length, 
which is illustrated by a map, containing the names of places and of tribes 
occurring in the work. There ts also a complete account of the Roman army 
as it was constituted in the time of Tacitus. This work is characterised 
by the Spectator as ‘‘ a scholarly and faithful translation.” 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA OF TACITUS, A Revised 
Text, English Notes, and Maps. By ALFRED J. CHURCH, M.A., 
and W. J. BRODRIBB, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


““ We have endeavoured, with the aid of recent editions, thoroughly to 
elucidate the text, explaining the various difficulties, critical and gramma- 
tical, which occur to the student. We have consulted throughout, besides 
the older commentators, the editions of Ritter and Orelli, but we are 
under special obligations to the labours of the recent German. editors, Wex 
and Kritz.” Two Indexes are appended, (1) of Proper Names, (2) of 
Words and Phrases explatned. | 


THE AGRICOLA and GERMANIA may be had separately, price 
2s. each. 
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Tacitus—continued. 


THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English 
by A. J. CHurcH, M.A., and W. J. Bropriss, M.A. With 
Maps and Notes. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

_ The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 

scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and English 

readers who are offended by the baldness and frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations. The treatises are accompanied by introductions, 
notes, maps, and a chronological summary. The Athenzeum says of this 
work that it is “a version at once readable and exact, which may be perused 
with pleasure by all, and consulted with advantage by the classical student.” 


‘Thring.—Works by the Rev. E. THRING, M.A., Head Master 
of Uppingham School. 


A LATIN GRADUAL. A First Latin Construing Book for 
Beginners. By EDWARD THRING, M.A. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Head Master of Uppingham has here sought to supply by easy steps 
a knowledge of grammar, combined with a good Vocabulary. Passages 
have been selected from the best Latin authors in prose and verse. These 
passages are gradually built up in their grammatical structure, and 
finally printed in full. A short practical manual of common mood con- 
structions, with their English equivalents, forms a second part. 


A MANUAL OF MOOD ‘CONSTRUCTIONS. Fcap.8vo. Is. 6a. 


Treats of the ordinary mood constructions, as found in the Latin, Greek, 
and English languages. 


A CONSTRUING BOOK. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Thucydides.—THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION. Being Books 
VI. and VII. of Thucydides, with Notes. A New Edition, revised 
and enlarged, witha Map. By the Rev. PERCIVAL FRosT, M.A., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 
This edition is mainly a grammatical one, Attention is called to the 
force of compound verbs, and the exact meaning of the various tenses 
ent ployed, ; % 
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Wright.—Works by J. WRIGHT, M.A., late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School. 


HELLENICA ; OR, A HISTORY OF GREECE IN GREEK, as 
related by Diodorus and Thucydides ; being a First Greek Reading 
Book, with explanatory Notes, Critical and Historical. Third 
Edition, with a Vocabulary. 12mo. 35. 6d. 


In the last twenty chapters of this volume, Thucydides sketches the rise 
and progress of the Athenian Empire in so clear a styleand in such simple 
language, that the editor has doubts whether any easter or more instruc- 
tive passages can be selected for the use of the pupil who is commencing 
Greek. This book includes a chronological table of the events recorded. 


A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR; or, The Form and Use of Words 
in Latin, with Progressive Exercises. Crown 8vo. 45. 6d. 


This book ts not intended as a rival to any of the excellent Grammars 
now in use; but as a help to enable the beginner to understand them. 


THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages; 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes. 
With Vocabulary and Exercises. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 5s. 


This work is intended to supply the pupil with an easy construing book, 
which may at the same time be made the vehicle for instructing him in the 
rules of grammar and principles of composition. The notes profess to 
teach what is commonly taught in grammars. It is concetved that the 
pupil will learn the rules of construction of the language much more 
easily from separate examples, which are pointed out to him in the course 
of his reading, and which he may himself set down in his note-book after 
some scheme of his own, than froma heap of quotations amassed for him 
by others. 

Or, separately, 
SEVEN KINGS OF ROME. 3s. 
VOCABULARY AND EXERCISES TO “THE SEVEN KINGS.” 
2s. 6d. 
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CLASSIC VERSIONS OF ENGLISH BOOKS, 
AND LATIN HYMNS. 


THE following works are, as the heading indicates, 
classic renderings of English books. For scholars, and 
particularly for writers of Latin Verse, the series has a 
special value. The Hymni Ecclesiz are here inserted, as 
partly falling under the same class, 


Church.—HORZ TENNYSONIANZ SIVE ECLOGA E 
TENNYSONO, Latinz Reddite A. J. CHurcn, A.M. 
[Fust ready. 
Latham.—SERTUM SHAKSPERIANUM, Subnexis aliquot 
aliunde excerptis floribus. Latine reddidit Rev. H. LATHAM, M.A. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 55. 


Besides versions of Shakspeare this volume contains, among other pieces, 
Gray's ‘‘ Elegy,” Campbell's. ‘‘ Hohenlinden,” Wolfe's ‘‘ Burial of Sir 
John Moore,” and selections from Cowper and George [erbert. 


Lyttelton.—THE COMUS OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lorp LYTTELTON. Extra fcap. 8ve. 5s. 


THE SAMSON AGONISTES OF MILTON, rendered into Greek 
Verse. By Lorp L¥TTELTON. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


Merivale.—KEATS’ HYPERION, rendered into Latin Verse. 
By C. MERIVALE, B.D. Second Edit. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Hymni Ecclesiz.— Edited by Rev. Dr. NEWMAN. Extra 
fcap. 8vo. 75. 6d. 

Hymns of the Medieval Church. The first Part contains selections 
from the Parisian Breviary ; the second from those of Rome, Salisbury, 
and York. 

Trench (Archbishop).— SACRED LATIN POETRY, 


chiefly Lyrical, selected and arranged for Use; with Notes and 
Introduction, Fcap. 8vo. 75. 


In this work the editor has selected hymns of a catholic religious 
sentiment that are common to Christendom, while r¢geting those of a 
distinctively Romish character, 
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Airy.—Works by G. B. AIRY, Astronomer Royal :— 


ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PARTIAL DIFFERENTIAL 
EQUATIONS. Designed for the Use of Students in the Univer- 
sities. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. cloth. 55. 6d. 


It is hoped that the methods of solution here explained, and the instances 
exhibited, will be found sufficient for application to nearly all theimportant 
problems of Physical Science, which require for their complete investigation 
the aid of Partial Differential Equations. 


ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMERICAL THEORY OF 
ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND THE COMBINA.- 
TION OF OBSERVATIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 


in order to spare astronomers and observers in natural philosophy the 
confusion and loss of time which are produced by referring to the ordinary 
treatises embracing both branches of probabilities (the first relating to 
chances which can be altered only by the changes of entire units or in- 
tegral multiples of units in the fundamental conditions of the problem ; 
- the other concerning those chances which have respect to insensible grada- 
ons in the value of the element measured) the present tract has been drawn 
up. It relates only to errors of observation, and to the rules, derivable 
Srom the consideration of these errors, for the combination of the results 
of observations, 
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Airy, G. B.—continued. 


UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS. Designed for the Use of 
Students in the University. New Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
6s. 6d. 


The undulatory theory of optics is presented to the reader as having the 
same claims to his attention as the theory of gravitation: namely, that tt is” 
certainly true, and that, by mathematical operations of general elegance, tt 
leads to results of great interest. This theory explains with accuracy a- 
vast variely of phenomena of the most complicated kind. The plan of thts 
tract has been to include those phenomena only which admit of calculation, 
and the investigations are applied only to phenomena which actually have 
been observed, . 


ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS. With the 
Mathematical Elements of Music. Designed for the Use of Students 
of the University. Crown 8vo. 9s. 

This volume consists of sections, which again are divided into numbered 
articles, on the following topics: General recognition of the air as the 
medium which conveys sound ; Properties of the air on which the forma- 
tion and transmission of sound depend ; Theory of undulations as applied 
to sound, &c. ; Investigation of the motion of awave of air through the 
atmosphere ; Transmission of waves of soniferous vibrations through dif- 
ferent gases, solids, and fluids ; Experiments on the velocity of sound, 

&c.; On musical sounds, and the manner of producing them; On the 

elements of musical harmony and melody, and of simple musical composé- 

tion ; On instrumental music; On the human organs of speech and 
hearing. 


Bayma.—THE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHA. 
NICS. By JosepH BayMA, S.J., Professor of Philosophy, 
Stonyhurst College. Demy 8vo. cloth. Ios. 6d. 

Of the twelve Books into which the present treatise is divided, the first 
and second give the demonstration of the principles which bear directly on 
the constitution and the properties of matter. The next three books contain 
a series of theorems and of problems on the laws of motion of elementary 
substances. In the sixth and seventh, the mechanical constitution of mote- 
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cules is investigated and determined: and by it the general properties of — 
bodies ave explained. The eighth book treats of luminiferous eather. The 
ninth explains some special properties of bodies. The tenth and eleventh 
contain a radical and lengthy investigation of chemical principles and 
relations, which may lead to practical results of high importance. The 
twelfth and last book treats of molecular masses, distances, and powers. 


Beasley.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY. With Examples. By R. D. BEASLEY, 
M.A., Head Master of Grantham Grammar School. Second 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. 6d. 


This treatise is specially intended for use in schools. The choice of matter 
has been chiefly guided by the requirements of the three days’ examination 
at Cambridge. About four hundred examples have been added to this edition, 
mainly collected from the examination papers of the last ten years. 


Boole.—wWorks by G. BOOLE, D.C.L., F.R.S,, Professor of 
Mathematics in the Queen’s University, Ireland.. 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS. New and 
Revised Edition. Edited by I. TODHUNTER. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
145. 

Professor Boole has endeavoured in this treatise to convey as complete an 
account of the present state of knowledge on the subject of Differential Equa- 
tions, as was consistent with the idea of a work intended, primarily, for 
elementary instruction. The earlier sections of each chapter contain that 
kind of matter which has usually been thought suitable for the beginner, 
while the latter ones are devoted either to an account of recent discovery, or 
the discussion of such deeper questions of principle as are likely to present 
themselves to the reflective student in connexion with the methods and 
processes of his previous course. . 


A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS.  Supple- 
mentary Volume. Edited by I. TODHUNTER. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
8s. 6d. 


This volume contains all that Professor Boole wrote for the purpose of 
enlarging his treatise on Differential Equations. 
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- Boole, G., D.C.L..—continued. 


THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFFERENCES. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 10s. 6d. 


In this exposition of the Calculus of Finite Differences, particular attention 
has been paid to the connexion of its methods with those of the Differential 
Calculus—a connexion which in some instances involves far more than @ 
merely formal analogy. The work ts in some measure designed as @ 
sequel to Professor Boole’s Treatise on Differential Equations. 


CAMBRIDGE SENATE-HOUSE PROBLEMS AND RIDERS, 

WITH SOLUTIONS :— 

1848-1851.—PROBLEMS. By FERRERS and JACKSON. 8vo. 
cloth. 155. 6d. 

1848-1851.—RIDERS. By JAMESON. 8vo. cloth. 75. 6d. 

1854.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By WALTON and 
MACKENZIE. 8vo. cloth. tos. 6d. 

1857.— PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By CAMPION and 
WALTON. 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 

1860.—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By Watson and Routu. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 75. 6d. 

1864.—PROBLEMS AND RIDERS. By WALTON and WIL- 
KINSON. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d, 


These volumes will be found of great value to Teachers and Students, as 
indicating the style and range of mathematical study in the University of 
Cambridge. 


CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF ELEMENTARY NATURAL 
PHILOSOPHY, for the Degree of B.A. Originally compiled by 
J. C. SNowBALL, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College. 
Fifth Edition, revised and enlarged, and adapted for the Middle- 
Class Examinations by THomas Lunn, B.D., Late Fellow and 
Lecturer of St. John’s College, Editor of Wood’s Algebra, &c. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 59. 
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This work will be found adapted to the wants, not only of University 
Students, but also of many others who require a short course of Mechanics 
and [lydrostatics, and especially of the candidates at our Middle Class 
Examinations. At the end of each chapter a series of easy questions is 
added for the exercise of the student. 


CAMBRIDGE AND DUBLIN MATHEMATICAL JOURNAL. 
The Complete Work, in Nine Vols. 8vo. cloth, 7/. 45, 


Only a few copies remain on hand. Among Contributors to this 
work will be found Sir W. Thomson, Stokes, Adams, Boole, Sir W. R. 


Hamilton, De Morgan, Cayley, Sylvester, Fellett, and other distinguished 
mathematicians. 


Candler.—HELP TO ARITHMETIC. Designed for the use of 
Schools By H. CANDLER, M.A. Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


This work is intended as a companion to any text book that may be 
8 USE. 


Cheyne.— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
PLANETARY THEORY. With a Collection of Problems. 
By C. H. H. CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 


In this volume, an attempt has been made to produce a treatise on the 
Planetary theory, which, being dementary in character, should be so far 
complete, as to contain all that is usually required by students in the 
University of Cambridge. 


THE EARTH’S MOTION OF ROTATION. By C. H. H. 
CHEYNE, M.A,, F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The first part of this work consists of an application of the method of the 
variation of elements to the general problem of rotation. In the second 


part the general rotation formule are applied to the parttcular case of 
the earth, 
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Childe.—THE SINGULAR PROPERTIES OF THE ELLIP- 
SOID AND ASSOCIATED SURFACES OF THE NTH 
DEGREE, By the Rev. G. F. CHILDE, M.A., Author of 
“Ray Surfaces,’’ “ Related Caustics,” &c. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The object of this volume ts to develop peculiarities in the Ellipsoid ; 
and, further, to establish analagous properties in the unlimited congeneric 
series of which this remarkable surface is a constituent. 


Chnene 4 COLLECTION OF ELEMENTARY TEST- 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS ; 
with Answers and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numerical Equations by Horner’s Method. By JAMES 
R. CHRISTIE, F.R.S., late First Mathematical Master at the 
Royal Military Academy, Woolwich. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 


The series of Mathematical exercises here offered to the public ts collected 
from those which the author has, from time to time, proposed for solution 
by his pupils during a long career at the Royal Military Academy. A 
student who finds that he ts able to solve the larger portion of these exerctses, 
may consider that he is thoroughly well grounded in the elementary prin- 
ciples of pure and mixed Mathematics. 


Dalton.—ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES. Progressively 
arranged, with Exercises and Examination Papers. By the Rev 
T. Da.ton, M.A., Assistant Master of Eton College. 18mo 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 


Answers to the Examples are appended. 





Day. 
GEOMETRICALLY. PART I., THE ELLIPSE, with 
Problems. By the Rev. H. G. Day, M.A., Head Master of 
Sedburgh Grammar School. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The object of this book is the introduction of a treatment of Conic 
Sections which should be simple and natural, and lead by an easy transi- 
tion to the analytical methods, without departing from the strut geometry 
of Euclid. 
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Dodgson.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON DETER- 
MINANTS, with their Application to Simultaneous Linear 
Equations and Algebraical Geometry. By CHARLEs L. Dopcson, 
M.A., Student and Mathematical Lecturer of Christ Church, 
Oxford. Small 4to. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


The object of the author is to present the subject as a continuous chain of 
argument, stparated from all accessories of explanation or tllustration. 
All such explanation and tllustration as seemed necessary for a beginner 
are introduced etther in the form of foot-notes, or, where that would have 
occupted too much room, of Appendices, 


Drew.—GEOMETRICAL TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS. By W. H. DReEw, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45. 6d. 


In this work the subject of Conte Sections has been placed before the student 
in such a form that, it ts hoped, after mastering the elements of Euclid, he 
may find it an easy and interesting continuation of his geometrical studies, 
With a view, also, of rendering the work a complete manual of what 4s 
required at the Universities, there have ether been embodied into the text or 
rnserted among the examples, every book-work question, problem, and rider, 


which has been proposed in the Cambridge examinations up to the present 
time. 


SOLUTIONS TO THE PROBLEMS IN DREW’S CONIC 
SECTIONS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 4s. 6d. 


Edgar (J. H.)—NOTE-BOOK ON PRACTICAL SOLID 
GEOMETRY. Containing Problems with help for Solutions. By 
J. H. Epcar, M.A. Lecturer on Mechanical Drawing at the 
Royal School of Mines. 4to. 2s. 


In teaching a large class, if the method of lecturing and demonstrating 
Srom the black board only is pursued, the more intelligent students have 
generally to be kept back, from the necessity of frequent repetition, for the 
sake of the less promising ; if the plan of setting problems to each pupil is 
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adopted, the teacher finds a difficulty in giving to each sufficient attention. 
A judicious combination of both methods is doubtless the best ; and st is 
hoped that this result. may be arrived at in some degree by the use of this 
book, which is simply a collection of examples, with helps for solution, 
arranged in progressive sections, 


Ferrers.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TRILINEAR 
CO-ORDINATES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the 
Theory of Projectors. By the Rev. N. M. FERRERS, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


The object of the author in writing on this subject has mainly been to 
place it on a basis altogether indépendent of the ordinary Cartesian system, 
instead of regarding it as only a special form of Abridged Notation. 
A short chapter on Determinants has been introduced. 


Frost.—THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON’S 
PRINCIPIA. With Notes and Illustrations. Also a collection ot 
Problems, principally intended as Examples of Newton’s Methods. 
By PEeRcIVAL Frost, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Mathematical Lecturer of King’s College, Cambridge. Second 
Edition. 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


The author's principal intention is to explain difficulties which may be 
encountered by the student on first reading the Principia, and to illustrate 
the advantages of a careful study of the methods employed by Newton, by 
showing the extent towhich they may be applied in the solution of problems ; 
he has also endeavoured to give assistance to the student who ts engaged in 
the study of the higher branches of mathematics, by representing in a 
geometrical form several of the processes employed in the Differential and 
Integral Calculus, and in the analytical investigations of Dynamics. 


Frost and Wolstenholme.—A TREATISE ON SOLID 
GEOMETRY. By PERcIVAL Frost, M.A., and the Rev. J. 
WOLSTENHOLME, M.A., Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ’s 
College. 8vo. cloth, 185. 
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The authors have endeavoured. to present before students as comprehensive 
a view of the subject as possible. Intending to make the subject accessible, 
at least in the earlier portion, to all classes of students, they have endea- 
voured to explain completely all the processes which are most useful in 
dealing with ordinary theorems.and problems, thus directing the student 
to the selection of methods which are best adapted to the exigencies of each 
problem. In the more difficult portions of the subject, they have considered 
themselves to be addressing a higher class of students; and they have there 
tried to lay a good foundation on which to build, if any reader should 
wish to pursue the science beyond the limits to which the work extends. 


Godfray.—A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of 
Colleges and Schools. By Hucu Goprray, M.A., Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambridge. 8vo. cloth. 125. 6a 


This book embraces all. those branches of Astronomy which have, from 
time to time, been recommended by the Cambridge Board of Mathematical 
Studies: but by far the larger and easier portion, adapted to the first three 
days of the Examination for Honours, may be read by the more 
advanced pupils in many of our schools, The author's aim has been to 
convey clear and distinct ideas of the celestial phenomena. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR THEORY, 
with a Brief Sketch of the Problem up to the time of Newton. 
By HuGH Goprray, M.A. Second Edition, revised. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 55. 6d. 


These pages will, tt is hoped, form an introduction to more recondite 
works. Difficulties have been discussed at considerable length. The 
sélection of the method followed with regard to analytical solutions, 
which is the same as that of Airy, Herschel, &c. was made on account 
of its simplicity ; tt is, moreover, the method which has obtained in the 
University of Cambridge. , 
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Hemming.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCULUS, for the 
Use of Colleges and Schools. By G. W. HEemminec, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Second Edition, with 
Corrections and Additions. 8vo. cloth. 9s. 


Jones and Cheyne.—ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. Pro- 
gressively arranged. By the Rev. C. A. Jonrs, M.A., and C. H. 
CHEYNE, M.A., F.R.A.S., Mathematical Masters of Westminster 
School. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


This little book ts intended to meet a difficulty which is probably felt more 
or less by all engaged in teaching Algebra to beginners. It is, that while 
new ideas are being acquired, old ones are forgotten. In the belief that 
constant practice is the only remedy for this, the present series of miscel- 
laneous exercises has been prepared. Ther peculiarity consists in this, 
that though miscellaneous they ave yet progresstve, and may be used by 
the pupil almost from the commencement of his studies. They are not 
intended to supersede the systematically arranged examples to be found in 
ordinary treatises on Algebra, but rather to supplement them. 

The book being intended chiefly for Schools and Funior Students, the 
higher parts of Algebra have not been included. 


Kitchener.—A GEOMETRICAL NOTE-BOOK, containing. 
Easy Problems in Geometrical Drawing preparatory to the Study 
of Geometry. For the Use of Schools. By F. E. KITCHENER, 
M.A., Mathematical Master at Rugby. 4to. 2s. 


It is the object of this book to make some way in overcoming the difficulties 
of Geometrical conception, before the mind ts called to the attack of 
Geometrical theorems. A few simple methods of construction are given ; 
and space is left on each page, in order that the learner may draw i the 
Sigurese 
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‘Morgan.—Aa COLLECTION OF PROBLEMS AND EXAM- 
PLES IN MATHEMATICS. With Answers. By H. A. 
MorGAN, M.A., Sadlerian and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d. 


This book contains a number of problems, chiefly edementary, in the 
Mathematical subjects usually read at Cambridge. They have been 
selected from the papers set during late years at Fesus College. Very few 
of them are to be met with in other collections, and by far the larger 
number are due to some of the most. distinguished Mathematicians in the 
Oniversity. 


Parkinson.—Works by S; PARKINSON, B.D., Fellow and Pre- 
lector of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MECHANICS. For the 
Use of the Junior Classes at the University and the Higher Classes 
in Schools. With a Collection of Examples. Fourth edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 95. 6d. 


In preparing a fourth edition of this work the author has kept the same 
object in view as he had in. the former editions—namely, to include in it 
such portions of Theoretical Mechanics as can be conveniently investigated 
without the use of the Differential. Calculus, and so render it suitable as 
a manual for the zunior classes in the University and the higher classes 
in Schools. With one or two short exceptions, the student is not presumed 
to require a knowledge of any. branches of Mathematics beyond the elements 
of Algebra, Geometry, and Trigonometry. Several additional propositions 
have been incorporated in the work for the purpose of rendering it more 
complete; and the collection of Examples and Problems has been largely 
increased. 


A TREATISE ON OPTICS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo 
cloth. 10s. 62. 


A collection of examples and problems. has been appended to this work, 
which are sufficiently numerous and varied in character to afford useful 
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exercise for the student. For the greater part of them, recourse has been 
had to the Examination Papers set in the University and the several 
Colleges during the last twenty years. 


Phear.—ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS. With Numerous 
Examples. By J. B. PHEAR, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Clare College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 55. 6a. 


This edition has been carefully revised throughout, and many new 
tllustrations and examples added, which it is hoped will increase its 
usefulness to students at the Universities and in Schools. In accordance 
with suggestions from many engaged in tuition, answers to all the 
Examples have been given at the end of the book. 


Pratt.—A TREATISE ON ATTRACTIONS, LAPLACE’S 
FUNCTIONS, AND THE FIGURE OF THE EARTH. 
By Joun H. Pratt, M.A., Archdeacon of Calcutta, Author of 
‘¢The Mathematical Principles of Mechanical Philosophy.” Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 6d, 


The authors chief design in this treatise is to give an answer to the 
question, “ Has the Earth acquired its present form from being originally 
in a fluid state?” This Edition is a complete revision of the former ones. 


Puckle.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON CONIC SEC- 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMETRY. With Numerous 
Examples and Hints for their Solution ; especially designed for the 
Use of Beginners, By G. H. PuCKLE, M.A., Head Master of 
Windermere College. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 
Svo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


This work has been completely rewritten, and a large amount of new 
matter has been added to suit the requirements of the present time. The 
author has written with special reference to those difficulties and mis- 
apprehensions which are found most common to beginners. The treatise is 
complete as far as regards Cartesian Co-ordinates, 
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Rawlinson.—ELEMENTARY STATICS, by the Rev. GEorGE 
RAWLINSON, M.A. Edited by the Rev, EDWARD STURGES, M.A., 
of Emmanuel:College, Cambridge, and late Professor of the Applied 
Sciences, Elphinstone College, Bombay. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45. 6d. 


Published under the authority of Her Majesty's Secretary of State for 
India, for use in the Government Schools and Colleges in India. 


Reynolds.—MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARY 
GEOMETRY. By E. M. RrEyNoLps, M.A., Mathematica 
Master in Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Geometry has received extensive developments in modern times, but in 
England there has been no corresponding improvement in elementary 
beaching. 


Routh.—AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE DYNA- 
MICS OF THE SYSTEM OF RIGID BODIES. With 
Numerous Examples. By EDWARD JOHN RoutTH, M.A., late 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge ; 
Examiner in the University of London. Second Edition, enlarged. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 145. 


In this edition the author has made several additions to each chapter. 
He has tried, even at the risk of some little repetition, to make each 
chapter, as far as possible, complete in itself, so that all that relates to any 
one part of the subject may be found in the same place. This arrangement 
will enable every student to select his own order in which to read the 
subject. The Examples which will be found at the end of each chapter 
have been chiefly selected from the Examination Papers which have been 
set in the University and the Colleges in the last few years. 


Smith (Barnard).—wWorks by BARNARD SMITH, M.A., 
Rector of Glaston, Rutlandshire, late Fellow and Senior Bursar 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 
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Smith (Barnard)—continued. 


ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their Principles and Applica- 
tion ; with numerous systematically arranged Examples taken from 
the Cambridge Examination Papers, with especial reference to the 

_ Ordinary Examination for the B.A. Degree. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. os. 6d, 


This manual is now extensively used in Schools and Colleges, both in 
England and in the Colonies. It has also been found of great service for 
students preparing for the Middle Class and Civil and Military Service 
Examinations, from the care that has been taken to elucidate the principles 
of all the rules. The present edition has been carefully revised. “To 
all those whose minds are sufficiently developed to comprehend the simplest 
mathematical reasoning, and who have not yet thoroughly mastered the 
principles of Arithmetic and Algebra, it is calculated to be of great 
advantage,” —ATHENEUM, 


Of this work, also, one of the highest possible authorities, the late Dean 
Peacock, writes: “ Mr. Smith's work is a most useful publication. The 
rules are stated with great clearness. The examples are well selected, and 
worked out with just sufficient detail, without being encumbered by too 
minute explanations; and there prevais throughout it that just praportion 
of theory and practice, which is the crowning excellence of an edementary 
work,” | 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. - New Edition. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 45. 6d. 


Adapted from the author's work on“ Arithmetic and Algebra,” by the 
omission of the algebraic portion, and by the introduction of new exercises. 
The reason of each arithmetical process is fully exhibited, The system of 
Decimal Coinage is explained ; and answers to the exercises are appended 
at theend, This Arithmetic ts characterised as. “admirably adapted for 
instruction, combining just sufficient theory with a large and well-selected 
collection of exercises for practice,” JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
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Smith (Barnard)—vontinued. 


COMPANION TO ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. 
[ Preparing. 


A KEY TO THE ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. Seventh 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 


EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, With Answers, Crown 8vo. limp 
cloth. 2s. 6d. 
Or sold separately, Part I. 1s. ; Part II. 1s. ;. Answers, 62. 


These Exercises have been. published in order to give the pupil examples 
in every rule of Arithmetic. The greater number have been carefully 
compiled from the latest University and School Examination Papers. 


SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC, 18mo.cloth. 35. 
Or sold separately, Parts.I. and II. rod. each ; Part III. 15. 


This manual, published at the request of many schoolmasters, and 
chiefly intended for National and Elementary Schools, has been preparea 
on the same plan as that adopted in the author's School Arithmetic, which 
ts in extensive circulation.in England and abroad. The Metrical Tables 
have been introduced, from the conviction on the part of the author, that 
the knowledge of such tables, and the mode of applying them, will be a 
great use to the rising generation. 


KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS-BOOK OF ARITHMETIC. Com- 
plete in one volume, 18mo. cloth, 6s. 6¢. ; or. Parts I. II. and ITI. 
2s. 6a. each. 


SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 18mo. cloth. Or. separately, 
Part I. 2d.; Part II. 3¢.; Part III. 74. Answers, 6d, 
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Smith (Barnard)—continued. 
THE SAME, with Answers complete. 18mo. cloth. 15. 6d. 


This Shilling Book of Arithmetic has been prepared for the use of 
National and other schools at the urgent request of numerous masters of 
schools both at home and abroad. The Explanations of the Rules, and 
the Examples will, tt is hoped, be found sutted to the most elementary 
classes. 


KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETE. .18mo. cloth. 
45. 6d. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 18mo. cloth. 
1s. 6¢. The same, with Answers, 18mo. Is. 94. 


The object of these Examination Papers ts to test students both in the 
theory and practice of Arithmetic. It ts hoped that the method adopted 
w7ll lead students to deduce results from general principles rather than 
to apply stated rules. The author believes that ‘the practice of giving 
examples under particular rules makes the working of Arithmetic quite 
mechanical, and tends to throw all but very clever boys off their balance 
when a general paper on the subject ts put before them. 


KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC. 
18mo. cloth. 45. 6d. 


Snowball.—THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE AND SPHERI- 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY; with the Construction and Use ot 
Tables of Logarithms. By J. C. SNOWBALL, M.A. Tenth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 75. 6d. 


In preparing the present edition for the press, the text has been 
subjected to a careful revision; the proofs of some of the more impor- 
tant propositions have been rendered more strict and general; and a 
considerable addition of more than two hundred examples, taken princi- 
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pally from the questions set of late years in the public examinations of the 
Oniversity and of individual Colleges, has been made to the collection of 
Lxamples and Problems for practice. 


Tait and Steele.—DYNAMICS OF A PARTICLE. With 
numerous Examples, By Professor TAIT and Mr. STEELE. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth. 10s. 6d. 


In this treatise will be found all the ordinary propositions, connected 
with the Dynamics of Particles, which can be conveniently deduced without 
the use of D Alembert’s Principle. Througrout the book will be found a 
number of tllustrative examples introduced in the text, and for the most 
part completely worked out ; others with occasional solutions or hints to 
assist the student are appended to each chapter. For by far the greater 
portion of these, the Cambridge Senate-House and College Examination 
Papers have been applied ‘to, 


Taylor.—GEOMETRICAL CONICS ;° including Anharmonic 
Ratio and Projection, with numerous Examples. By C. TAYLor, 
B.A., Scholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
75. 6d, 


This work contains elementary proofs of the principal properties of Conic 
Sections, together with chapters on Projection and Anharmonic Ratio. 


Tebay.—ELEMENTARY MENSURATION FOR SCHOOLS. 
With numerous Examples. By SEpTIMUS TEBAY, B.A., Head 
Master of Queen Elizabeth’s Grammar School, Rivington. Extra 
feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The object of the present work ts to enable boys to acquire a moderate 
knowledge of Mensuration in a reasonable time, All difficult and useless 
matter has been avoided, The examples for the most part are easy, and 
the rules are conctst, 
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Todhunter.—wWorks by I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.S., 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools. New Edition. 18mo. cloth. 35. 6d. 


As the elements of Euclid are usually placed in the hands of young 
students, it is important to exhibit the work in such a form as will assist 
them in overcoming the difficulties which they experience on their first in- 
troduction to processes of continuous argument. Na method appears to be 
so useful as that of breaking up the demonstrations into ther constituent 
parts; a plan strongly recommended. by Professor De Morgan. In the 
present Edition each distinct assertion in the argument begins a new line: 
and at the ends of the lines are placed the necessary references to the 
preceding principles on which the assertions depend. The longer proposi- 
tions are distributed into subordinate parts, which are distinguished by 
breaks at the beginning of the lines. Notes, appendix, and.a. collection of 
exercises are added, 


MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS. With Numerous Examples. 
18mo. cloth. 2s. 6d. 


The subjects included in the present work are those which have usually 
found a place in Elementary Treatises on Mensuration. The mode of 
treatment has been determined by the fact that the work is intended for the 
use of beginners. Accordingly tt is divided into short independent chapters, 
which are followed by appropriate examples. A knowledge of the elements 
of Arithmetic is all that is assumed; and in connexion with most of the 
Rules of Mensuration it has been found practicable to give such explana- 
tions and illustrations as will supply the place af formal mathematical 
demonstrations, which would have been unsuitable ta the character of the 
work. 


ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. -_New 
Edition, 18mo. cloth. 25. 6d. 


Great pains have been taken to render this work intelligible to young 
students, by the use of simple language and by copious explanations. Jn 
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Todhunter (1.)—continued. 


determining the subjects to be included and the space to be assigned to each, 
the Author has been guided by the papers given at the various examinations 
in elementary Algebra which are now carried on in this country. The 
book may be said to consist of three parts. The first part contains the 
elementary operations in integral and fractional expressions ; the second 
the solution of equations and problems; the third treats of various subjects 
which are introduced but rarely into examination papers, and are more 
briefly discussed. Proviston has at the same time been made for the 
introduction of easy equations and problems at an early stage—for those 
who prefer such a course. 


KEY TO ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
6s. 6d. 


TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples 
New Edition. 18mo. cloth, 25. 6u. 


Intended to serve as an introduction to the larger treatise on Plane 
Trigonometry, published by the Author. The same plan has been adopted 
as in the Algebra for Beginners: the sudject ts discussed in short chapters, 
and a collection of examples is attached to each chapter. The first fourteen 
chapters present the geometrical part: of Plane Trigonometry ; and contain 
all that is necessary for practical purposes. The range of matter included 
is such as seems required by the various examinations in elementary Tri- 
gonometry which arenow carried onin thecountry. Answersareappended 
at the end. 


MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS. With numerous Examples. 
18mo. cloth. 45. 6d. 


Intended as a companion to the two preceding books. The work forms 
an elementary treatise on demonstrative mechanics. It may be true that 
this part of mixed mathematics has been sometimes made too abstract and 
speculative; but it can hardly be doubted that a knowledge of the elements 
at least of the theory of the subiect 1s extremely valuable even for those 
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Todhunter (I.)—vontinued. 


who are mainly concerned with practical results, The Author has accord- 
ingly endeavoured to provide a suitable introduction to the study of applied 
as well as of theoretical mechanics, The work consists of two parts, 
namely, Statics and Dynamics. It will be found to contain all that 1s 
usually comprised in elementary treatises on Mechanics, together with some 
additions. 


ALGEBRA. For the Use of Colleges and Schools, Fourth Edition. 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 75. 6d. 


This work contains all the propositions which are usually included in 
elementary treatises on Algebra, and a large number of Examples for 
Exercise. Zhe author has sought to render the work easily intelligible to 
students, without impairing the accuracy of the demonstrations, or con- 
tracting the limits of the subject.. The Examples, about Sixteen hundred 
and fifty iz number, have been selected with a view to illustrate every part 
of the subject. Each chapter is complete in itself; and the work will be 
found peculiarly adapted tothe wants of students who are without the aid 
of a teacher, The Answers to the examples, with hints for the solution of 
some in which assistance may be needed, are geven at the end of the book. 


AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
EQUATIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth. 
75. 6d. 


This treatise contains all the propositions which are usually included 


in elementary treatises on the theory of Equations, together with Examples 


for exercise. These have been selected from the College and University 
Examination Papers, and the results have been given when it appeared 
necessary. In order to exhibit a comprehensive view of the subject, the 
treatise includes investigations which are not found in all the preceding 
elementary treatises, and also some investigations which are not to be found 
in any of them. Sor the second edition the work has been revised and 
some additions have been made, the most important being an account of 
the researches of Professor Sylvester respecting Newton's Rule. 
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Todhunter (I1.)—continued. 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. For: Schools and Colleges. Fourth 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. 5s. 


The design of this work has been to render the subject intelligible to 
beginners, and at the same time to afford the student the opportunity of 
obtaining all the information which he will require on this branch of 
Mathematics. Each chapter is followed by a set of Examples: those 
which ave entitled Miscellaneous Examples, ogether with a few in some 
of the other sets, may be advantageously reserved. by the student for exercise 
after he has made some progress in the subject.. In the Second Edition 
the hints for the solution of the Examples haue been considerably increased. 


A TREATISE ON SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY. Second 
Edition, enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 45. 6d. 


The present work is constructed on the same plan as the treatise on 
Flane Trigonometry, to which it ts.intended as a sequel. In the account 
of Napier’s Rules of Circular Parts, an explanation has been given of a 
method of proof devised by Napier, which seems to have been overlooked 
by most modern writers on the subject. Considerable labour has been 
bestowed on the text in order ta render it comprehenswe and accurate, and 
the Examples (selected chiefly from College. Examination Papers) have 
all been carefully verified, 


PLANE CO-ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as.applied to the Straight 
Line and the Conic Sections. With numerous Examples. Fourth 
Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 


The Author has here endeavoured to exhibit the. subject in a simple 
manner for the benefit of beginners, and at the same time to include in one 
volume all that students usually require. In addition, therefore, to the 
propositions which have always appeared in such treatises, he has intro- 
duced the methods of abridged notation, which are of more recent origin ; 
these methods, which are of a less elementary character than the rest of the 
work, are placed in separate chapters, and may be omitted by the student 
at first. 
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Todhunter (I.)—continued. 


A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 
numerous Examples. Fourth Edition. ‘Crown 8vo, cloth. las. 6d. 


The Author has endeavoured in the present work to exhibit a compre- 
hensive view of the Differential Calculus on the method of limits. In the 
more elementary portins he has entered into considerable detail in the 
explanations, with the hope that a reader who ts without the assistance of a 
tutor may be enabled to acquire a competent acquaintance with the subject. 
The method adopted ts that of Differential Coefficients. To the different 
chapters are appended examples suffictently numerous to render another 


book unnecessary ; these examples being mostly selected from College Ex- 
amination Papers. 


A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS. With numerous Examples. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. ‘Crown 8vo. cloth. Ios. 6a. 


This ts designed asa work at once elementary and complete, adapted 
for the use of beginners, and sufficient for the wants of advanced students. 
In the selection of the propositions, and in the mode of establishing them, 
tt has been sought to exhibit the principles clearly, and to illustrate 
all their most important results. The process of summation has been 
repeatedly brought forward, with the view of securing the attention of 
the student to the notions which form the true foundation of the Calculus 
ttself, as well as of its most valuable applications. Every attempt has been 
made to explain those difficulties which usually perplex beginners, especially 
with reference to the limits of integrations. A new method has been adopted 
in regard to the transformation of multiple integrals. The last chapter 
deals with the Calculus of Variations. A large collection of exercises, 


selected from College Examination Papers, has been appended to the several 
chapters. 


EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENSIONS. Second Edition, revised. Crown 8vo. cloth, 4s. 


e 
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Todhunter (1.)—continued. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. With numerous 
Examples, Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 8vo. 
cloth. 10s. 6d. 


In this work on statics (treating of the laws of the equilibrium of bodies) 
will be found all the propositions whitch usually appear in treatises on 
Theoretical Statics. To the different chapters examples are appended, 
which have been principally selected from University Examination Papers. 
In the Third Edition many additions have been made, in order to illus- 
trate the application of the principles of the subject to the solution of 
problens. 


Wilson, J. M.— ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. Angles, 
Parallels, Triangles, and Equivalent Figures, the Circle and Pro- 
portion. By J. M. Witson, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, and Mathematical Master in Rugby School. 
Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


The distinctive features of this work are intended to be the following. 
The classification of Theorems according to their subjects ; the separation 
of Theorems and Problems; the use of hypothetical constructions ; the 
adoption of independent proofs where they are possible and simple; the 
introduction of the terms locus, projection, &c. ; the importance given to 
the notion of direction as the property of a straight line ; the intermixing 
of exercises, classified according to the methods adopted for their solution ; 
the diminution of the number of Theorems ; the compression of proofs, 
especially in the later parts of the book ; the tacit, instead of the explicit, 
reference to axtoms ; and the treatment of parallels. 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY. PART II. (separately). The 
Circle and Proportion. By J. M. WILSON, M.A. Extra fcap. 
8vo. 25. 6d. 
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Wilson (W. P.)—A TREATISE ON DYNAMICS. By 
W. P. Witson, M.A., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, 
‘and Professor of Mathematics in Queen’s College, Belfast. ‘vo. 
os. bu. 


Wolstenholme.—A BOOK OF MATHEMATICAL 
PROBLEMS, on Subjects included in the Cambridge Course. 
By JosEPH WOLSTENHOLME, Fellow of Christ’s College, some- 
time Fellow of St. John’s College, and lately Lecturer in Mathe- 
matics at Christ’s College. Crown 8vo. cloth. 8s. 6d. 


CONTENTS:—Geometry (Eucld)—Algebra—Plane Trigonometry— 
Geometrical Conic Sections—Analytical Conic Sections— Theory of Equa- 
tions—Differential Calculus—Integral Calculus—Solid Geometry—Statics 
—Elementary Dynamus—Newton— Dynamics of a Point—Dynamics of 
a Rigid Body—Hydrostatics— Geometrical Optiss—Spherical Trigonometry 
and Plane Astronomy. 
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SCIENCE. 


THE importance of Science as an element of sound educa- 
tion is now generally acknowledged ; and accordingly it 
is obtaining a prominent place in the ordinary course of 
school instruction. It is the intention of the Publishers to 
produce a complete series of Scientific Manuals, affording 
full and accurate elementary information, conveyed in clear 
and lucid English. The authors are well known as among 
the foremost men of their several departments ; and their 
names form a ready guarantee for the high character of the 
books. Subjoined is a list of those manuals that have 
already appeared, with a short account of each. Others 
are in active preparation; and the whole will constitute a 
standard series specially adapted to the requirements of be- 
ginners, whether for private study or for school instruction. 


ASTRONOMY, by the Astronomer Royal. 
POPULAR ASTRONOMY. With Illustrations. By G, B. 
ArrY, Astronomer Royal. Sixth and cheaper Edition. 18mo. 
cloth. 45. 6d. 

Yass work consists of six lechuves, which axe intended“ to explain to 
sntelligent persons the principles on which the instruments of an Observa- 
tery axe canptouchd (emitting all deéads,.s far as they are merely seb- 
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sidtary), and the principles on which the observations made with these 
instruments are treated for deduction of the distances and weights of the 
bodies of the Solar System, and of a-few stars, omitting all minutiae of 
formula, and all troublesome details of calculation.” The speciality of this 
volume is the direct reference of every step to the Observatory, and the full 
description of the methods and instruments of observation. 


ASTRONOMY. 


MR. LOCKYER’S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRO- 
NOMY. With Coloured Diagram of the Spectra of the Sun, 
Stars, and Nebulz, and numerous Illustrations. By J. NORMAN 
LockKyYErR, F.R.A.S. Fourth Thousand. 18mo. 55. 6d. 


The author has here aimed to give a connected view of the whole subject, 
and to supply facts, and ideas founded on the facts, to serve as a basis for 
subsequent study and discussion. The chapters treat of the Stars and 
Nebule ; the Sun; the Solar System; Apparent Movements of the Heavenly 
Bodies ; the Measurement of Time; Light ; the Telescope and Spectroscope; 
Apparent Places of the Heavenly Bodies; the Real Distances and Dimen- 
stons; Universal Gravitation. The most recent astronomical discoveries 
ave incorporated. Mr. Lockyer’s work supplements that of the Astronomer 
Royal mentioned in the previous article, ; 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


PROFESSOR HUXLEY’S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
PHYSIOLOGY. With numerous Illustrations. By T. H. 
Hux ey, F.R.S. Professor of Natural History in the Royal School 
of Mines. Twelfth Thousand. 18mo. cloth. 45. 6d. . 


This book describes and explains, in a series of graduated lessons, the 
principles of Human Physiology ; or the Structure and Functions of the 
Human Body, The first lesson supplies a general view of the subject. 
This is followed by sections on the Vascular or Veinous System, and the 
Circulation ; the Blood and the Lymph; Respiration ; Sources of Loss 
and of Gain to the Blood; the Function of Alimentation ; Motion and 
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Locomotion ; Sensations and Sensory Organs; the Organ of Sight ; the 
Coalescence of Sensations with one another and with other States of Con- 
sciousness ; the Nervous System and Innervation; Histology, or the 
Minute Structure of the Tissues. A Table of Anatomical and Physto- 
logical Constants is appended. The lessons are fully illustrated by 
numerous engravings. The manual ts primarily intended to serve as a 
text-book for teachers and learners in boys and girls’ schools. 


QUESTIONS ON HUXLEY’S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOLS. 
By T. Atcock, M.D. 18mo. Is. 6d. 


These Questions were drawn up as ards to the instruction of a class of 
young people in Physiology. 


BOTANY. 
PROFESSOR OLIVER’S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
BOTANY. With nearly Two Hundred Illustrations, By DANIEL 
OLIVER, F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 45. 6d. 


This book ts designed to teach the Elements of Botany on Professor 
Fenslow's plan of selected Types and by the use of Schedules. The earlier 
chapters, embracing the elements of Structural and Physiological Botany, 
introduce us to the methodical study of the Ordinal Types. The con- 
cluding chapters are entitled, *‘ How to dry Plants” and “‘ How to 
describe Plants.” A valuable Glossary is appended to the volume. In 
the preparation of this work free use has been made of the manuscript 
materials of the late Professor Henslow. 


Oliver (Professor).—FIRST BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY. 
By DANIEL OLIver, F.R.S., F.L.S., Keeper of the Herbarium 
and Library of the Royal Gardens, Kew, and Professor of Botany 
in University College, London. With numerous Illustrations. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. 6s. 6d. 


This manual is, in substance, the author's “ Lessons in Elementary 
Botany,” adapted for use in India. In preparing tt he has had in view 
the want, often felt, of some handy résumé of Indian Botany, which might 
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be serviceable not only to residents of India, but also to any one about to 
proceed thither, desirous of getting some preliminary idea of the Botany of 
that country. 


CHEMISTRY. 


PROFESSOR ROSCOE’S LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY 
CHEMISTRY, INORGANIC AND ORGANIC. By HENrRy 
E. Roscog, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in Owens College, 
Manchester. With numerous Illustrations and Chromo-Litho. of 
the Solar Spectrum, and of the Alkalies and Alkaline Earths, 
New Edition. Twenty-first Thousand. 18mo. cloth, 4s. 6a. 


It has been the endeavour of the author to arrange the most important 
facts and principles of Modern Chemistry in a plain but concise and 
seientific form, suited to the present requirements of elementary instruction. 
For the purpose of facilitating the attainment of exactitude in the knowledge 
of the subject, a series of exercises and questions upon the lessons have been 
added, The metric system of weights and measures,and the centigrade 
thermometric scale, aré used throughout the work. The new Edition, 
besides new wood-cuts, contains many additions and improvements, and 
includes the most important of the latest discoveries. 
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Abbott.—A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR. An attempt to 
illustrate some of the differences hetween Elizabethan and Modern 
English, By the Rev. E. A. ABBOTT, M.A., Head Master of the 
City of London School. Far the Use of Schoola. Second Edition. 
Extra fcap. vo. 29. Ga) 


The object of this work is to furnish students of Shakespeare and Bacon 
with a short systematic account of some points af difference between Eliza- 
bethan syntax and our own. A section on Prosody is added, and Notes 
and Questions. To the new edition a complete index to all the lines of 
Shakespeare's plays referred to has been added, 


ATLAS OF EUROPE. GLOBE EDITION. Uniform in size 
with Macmillan’s Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on 
a uniform scale and projection: with Plans of London and Paris, 
and a copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 


back, 9s. 


This Atlas includes all tha countries of Europe in a series of 48 Maps, 
drawn on the same scale, with an Alphabetical fudex to the situation of 
more than ten thousand places; and the relation of the various maps and 
countries to cach other is defined in a general Key-map. The identity of 
scale in all the maps facilitates the comparison of extent and distance, ana 
conveys @ fust impression of the magnitude of different countries. The 
size suffices to show the provincial divisions, the railways and main roads, 
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the principal rivers and mountain ranges. “ This atlas,” writes the 
British Quarterly, “will be an invaluable boon for the school, the desk, or 
the traveller's portmanteau.” 


Bates & Lockyer.—A CLASS-BOOK OF GEOGRAPHY. 
Adapted to the recent Programme of the Royal Geographical 
Society. .By H. W. BATEs, Assistant Secretary to the Royal 
Geographical Society, and J. N. LOCKYER, F.R.A.S. 

[J the Press. 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. From Rollo to Edward 
II. By the Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe.” Extra fcap. 

«' §8vo. Second Edition, enlarged. 5s. 

'' The endeavour has not been to chronicle facts, but to put together a series 

of pictures of persons and events, so as to arrest the attention, and give 

some individuality and distinctness to the recollection, by gathering together 
details at the most memorable moments. The “Cameos” are intended as 

a book for young people tust beyond the elementary histories of England, 

and able to enter in some degree into the real spirit of events, and to be 

struck with characters and scenes presented in some relief. “ Instead of 
dry details,” says the Nonconformist, “we have living pictures, faithful, 

vivid, and striking.” 


Delamotte.—A BEGINNER’S DRAWING BOOK. By P. 
H. DELAMOTTE, F.S.A. Progressively arranged, with upwards of 
Fifty Plates. Crown 8vo. Stiff covers. 2s. 6d. 

This work is intended to give such instruction to Beginners in Drawing, 
and to place before them copies so easy, that they may not find any obstacle 
in making the first step. Thenceforward the lessons are gradually 
brogressive, Mechanical improvements too have lent their aid. Thewhole 
af the Plates have been engraved by a new process, by means of which a 
varping depth of tone—up to the present time the distinguishing ere aeer 
istic of pencil drawing—has been imparted to woodcuts. 


Freeman (Edward A., M.A.).— OLD ENGLISH 
HISTORY FOR CHILDREN. By EpDwarp A. FREEMAN, 


__ M.A, late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. With Five Coloured 
a Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo., half-bound. 6s. 
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** Its object ts to show that clear, accurate, and scientific views of history’, 
or indeed of any subject, may be easily given to children from the very first. 
.... Lhave, I hope, shown that it ts perfectly easy to teach children, 
Jrom the very first, to distinguish true history alike from legend and from 
wilful invention, and also to understand the nature of historical authori- 
ties and to weigh one statement against another... . I have throughout 
striven to connect the history of England with the general history of 
civilized Europe, and I have especially tried to make the book serve as an 
incentive to a more accurate studv of historical geography.” —PREFACE. 


HISTORICAL SELECTIONS. Readings from the best Authorities 
on English and European History. Selected and Arranged by 
E. M. SEWELL and C. M. YONGE, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


When young children have acquired the outlines of History from abridg- 
ments and catechisms, and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject, in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Two courses are open, either 
to take a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as Russel’s 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject, such as the works of Macaulay and Froude. The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter ts unsatisfactory, because 
wis not sufficiently comprehensive. To remedy this difficulty selections, 
continuous and chronological, have, in the present volume, been taken from 
the larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, and others, which may 
serue as distinct landmarks of historical reading. ‘“‘ We know of scarcely 
anything,” says the Guardian, of this volume, “which is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average standard of English education.” 


Hole.—A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hotz. On 
Sheet. Is. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus 
facilitating reference. 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by CHARLES Ho.g, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Second Edition, 18mo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth. 45. 6d. 
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The inquiry is frequently made concerning an eminent man, when did 
he live, or for what was he celebrated, or what biographies have we about 
him? Such information is concisely supplied in this dictiangry. It contains 
more than 18,000.names. Exireme care has been bestowed on the verifisa- 
tion of the dates, and thus numerous errors current in previous works haue 
been corrected. ts size adapts it for the desk, partmanteat, or pashet. 

*‘ An invaluable addition to our manuals of reference, and frome its 
moderate price cannot fail to become as popular as it 15 useful.” —TIMES. 


Jephson.—SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. With Glossarial 
and Explanatory Notes. By the Rev. J. M. JEpHSON. 18mo. 
Is. 6d. 


ft ts important to find some substitute for classical study, and it. is 
believed that such a substitute may be found in the Plays of Shakespeare. 
Each sentence of Shakespeare becomes, like a sentence in Thucydides or 
Cicero, a lesson in the origin and derivation of words, and in the funda- 
mental rules of grammatical construction. On this principle the present 
edition of the ‘* Tempest” has been prepared. The text is taken from the 
““ Cambridge Shakespeare.” 


Oppen.—FRENCH READER. For the Use of Colleges and 
Schools, Containing a graduated Selection from modern Authors 
in Prose and Verse; and copious Notes, chiefly Etymological. By 
EDWARD A. OPPEN. Fcap. 8vo. cloth. 4s. 62. 


This is a Selection from the best modern authors of France. Its dis- 
tinctive feature consists in its etymological notes, connecting French with 
the classical and modern languages, including the Celtic. This subsect 
has hitherto been little discussed even by the best-educated teachers. 


A SHILLING BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS. A Reading Baok 
for Schools and General Readers. By the Author of “The Heir 
of Redclyffe.” 18mo. cloth. 


A record of some of the good and great deeds of all time, abridged from 
the larger work of the same author in the Golden Treasury Series, 
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Sonnenschein and Meiklejohn.—THE ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ, By A. SONNENSCHEIN 
and J. M. D. MEIKLEJOHN, M.A. F cap. 8vo. 


CoMPRISING. 

THE NorsERY Book, containing all the Two-Letter Words in the 
Language. Id. 

THE First Course, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants, 32. . 

THE SECOND CourRsE, with Combinations and Bridges, con- 
sisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants. 4d. 

THE THIRD AND FourTH CourRSES, consisting of Long 
Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language. 6d. 


A Series of Books in which an attempt is made to place the process of 
kearning to read English on a scientifie basis. This has been done by 
separating the perfectly regular parts of the language from the irregular, 
and by giving the regular parts to the learner in the exact order of their 
difficulty, The child begins with the smallest possible element, and adds to 
that element one letter —in only one of its fuctions—at one time. Thus 
the sequence is natural and complete. 


Vaughan, C. M.—aA SHILLING BOOK OF WORDS 
FROM THE POETS. By C. M. VAUGHAN. 18mo. cloth. 


It has been felt of late years that the children of our parochial schools, 
and those classes of our countrymen which they commonly represent, are 
capable of being interested, and therefore benefited also, by something higher 
in the scale of poetical composition than those brief and somewhat puerile 
Fragments to which thar knowledge was formerly restricted. An attempt 
has here been made to supply the want by forming a selection at once 
various and unambitious ; healthy in tone, just in sentiment, edevating in 
thought, and beautiful in expression. 


Thring.—Works by EpDwarp TuHrRING, M.A., Head Master of 
Uppingham. 

THE ELEMENTS OF GRAMMAR TAUGHT IN ENGLISH, 
with Questions. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 25. 
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Thring—(continued). 


" This little work is chiefly intended for teachers and learners. It took its 
rise from questionings in National Schools, and the whole of the first part 
ts merely the writing out in order the answers to questions which have been 
used already with success. <li chapter on Learning Language is especially 
addressed to teachers. 


THE CHILD’S GRAMMAR. Being the Substance of ‘The 
Elements of Grammar taught in English,” adapted for the Use of 
Junior Classes. A New Edition. 18mo. Is. 


SCHOOL SONGS. A Collection of Songs for Schools. With the 
Music arranged for four Voices. Edited by the Rev. E. THRING 
and H. Riccius. Folio. 7s. 6d. 


There is a tendency in schools to stereotype the forms of life. Any genial 
solvent is valuable. Games do much; but games do not penetrate to 
domestic life, and are much limited by age. Music supplies the want. 
The collection includes the “ Agnus Dei,“ Tennyson's “ Light Brigade,” 
Macaulay's “ lury,” &c. among other pieces. 
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Trench, Archbishop.—HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENG- 
LISH POETRY. Selected and Arranged, with Notes, by 
R. C. TRENCH, D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. 
55. 6d. 


This volume ts called a ‘‘ Household Book,” by this name implying that 
it ts a book for all—that there is nothing in it to prevent it from being 
confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household. Spect- 
mens of all classes of poetry are given, including selections from living 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book “which the emigrant, 
finding room for little not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for it 
in his trunk, and the traveller in his knapsack, and that on some narrow 
shelves where there are few books this might be one.” 

‘* The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an tmportant 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world,” — PALL MALL 
GAZETTE. 
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Hardwick.—A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
Middle Age. From Gregory the Great to the Excommunication 
of Luther. By ARCHDEACON HARDWICK. Edited by FRANCIS 
PROCTER, M.A. With Four Maps constructed for this work by 
A. KEITH JOHNSTON, Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


The ground-plan of this treatise coincides in many points with one 
adopted at the close of the last century in the colossal work of Schrockh, and 
since that time by others of his thoughtful countrymen ; but in arranging 
the materials a very different course has frequently been pursued. With 
regard to the opinions of the author, he ts willing to avow distinctly that he 
has construed history with the specific prepossessions of an Englishman and 
a member of the English Church. The reader is constantly referred to 
the authorities, both original and critical, on which the statements are 
founded. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH DURING THE 
REFORMATION. By ARCHDEACON HaRDWIck. Revised by 
FRANCIS PROCTER, M.A. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 


This volume is intended as a sequel and companion to the ‘‘ History of 
the Christian Church during the Middle Age.” The authors carnest 
wish has been to give the reader a trustworthy version of those stirring 
incidents which mark the Reformation period, without relinquishing his 
former claim lo characterise peculiar systems, persons, and events according 
lo the shades and colours they assume, when contemplated from an E. nglish 
point of view, and by a member of the Church of England. 
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Maclear.—wWorks by the Rev. G. F. MACLEAR, B.D., Head 
Master of King’s College School, and Preacher at the Temple 
Church. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Fourth 
Edition, with Four Maps. 18mo. cloth. 45. 6d. 


This volume forms a Class-book of Old Testament History from the 
earliest times to those of Ezra and Nehemiah. In its preparation the 
most recent authorities have been consulted, and wherever it has appeared 
useful, Notes have been suljoined illustrative of the Text, and, for the sake 
of more advanced students, references added to larger works. The Index 
has been so arranged as to form a concise dictionary of the persons and 
places mentioned in the course of the narrative ; while the maps, which have 
been prepared with considerable care at Stanford's Geographical Establish- 
ment, will, it is hoped, materially add to the value and usefulness of the 
Book. 


A CLASS-BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, including 
the Connexion of the Old and New Testament. With Four Maps. 
Third Edition. 18mo. cloth. 55. 6d. 


A sequel to the author's Class-book of Old Testament History, continuing 
the narrative from the point at which it there ends, and carrying it on to 
the close of St. Pauls second imprisonment at Rome. In its preparation, 
as in that of the former volume, the most recent and trustworthy authorities 
have been consulted, notes subjoined, and references to larger works added. 
It és thus hoped that it may prove at once an useful class-book and a 
convenient companion Lo the study of the Greck Testament. 


A SHILLING BOOK OF OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
National and Elementary Schools. ‘With Map. r8mo. cloth. 


A SHILLING BOOK OF NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY, for 
National and Elementary Schools. With Map. r8mo. cloth. 


These works have been carefully abridged from the auther's larger 


manuals, 
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Maclear (Rev. G. F.)—vcontinued. 


CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE CHURCH OF 
ENGLAND. Second Edition. 18mo. cloth. 25. 6d. 

This may be regarded as a sequel to the Class-books of Old and New 
Testament History. Like them, it is furnished with notes and references 
to larger works, and it is haped that it may be found, especially in the 
higher forms of our Public Schools, to supply a suitable manual of 
Instruction in the chief doctrines of the English Church, and a useful 
help in the preparation of Candidates for Confirmation. 


A FIRST CLASS-BOOK OF THE CATECHISM OF THE 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND, with Scripture Proofs, for Junior 
Classes and Schools. 18mo. 6d. 


THE ORDER OF CONFIRMATION. A Sequel to the Class 
Book of the Catechism. For the use of Candidates for Confirma- 
tion. With Prayers and Collects, 18moe. 3d. 


Procter.—A HISTORY OF THE BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER, with a Rationale of its Offices. By FRANCIS PROCTER, 
M.A. Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged. Crown 6vo. 
Ios. 6d. 

In the course of the last twenty years the whole question of Liturgicat 
knowledge has been reopened with great learning and accurate research, 
and it is mainly with the view of epitomizing extensive publications, and 
correcting the errors and misconceptions which had obtained currency, 
that the present volume has been put together. 


Procter and Maclear.—AN ELEMENTARY INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 
Third Edition, re-arranged and supplemented by an Explanation 
of the Morning and Evening Prayer and the Litany. By the Rev. 
F, PROCTER and the Rev. G. F. MACLEaAR. Fourth Edition. 18mo. 
2s. 6d. 
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Procter and Maclear—continued. 


. Asin the other Class-books of the series, notes have also been subjoined, 
and references. given to larger works, and it is hoped that the volume will 
be found adapted for use in the higher forms of our Public Schools, and a 
suitable manual for those preparing for the Oxford and Cambridge local 
examinations. This new Edition has been considerably altered, and 
several important additions have been made. Besides a re-arrangement 
of the work generally, the Historical Portion has been supplemented by an 
Explanation of the Morning and Kuening Prayer and of the Litany. 


PSALMS OF DAVID CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 
BY FOUR FRIENDS. An Amended Version, with Historical 
Introduction and Explanatory Notes. Crown 8vo. ros. 62. 


To restore the Psalter as far as possible tothe order in which the Psalms 
were written,—to give the division of each Psalm into strophes, of each 
strophe into the lines which composed it,—to amend the errors of translation, 
is the object of the present Edition. Professor Ewald’s works, especially 
that on the Psalms, have been extensively consulted. 

This book has been used with satisfaction by masters for private work in 
higher classes in schools. 


Ramsay.—THE CATECHISER’S MANUAL; or, the Church 
Catechism illustrated and explained, for the use of Clergymen, 
Schoolmasters, and Teachers. By the Rev. ARTHUR RAMSay, 
M.A. Second Edition. 18mo. Is. 6d, 


A clear explanation of the Catechism, by way of question and answer. 


Simpson.-—AN EPITOME OF THE HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN CHURCH. By WILLiaAM Simpson, M.A. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo. 35. 6d. 


A compendious summary of Church History. 
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Swainson.—A HANDBOOK to BUTLER’S ANALOGY. By 
C. A. Swainson, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity a 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

This manual is designed to serve as a handbook or road-book to the 
Student in reading the Analogy, to give the Student a sketch or outline map 
of the country on which he ts entering, and to point out to him matters of 
interest as he passes along. 


Westcott.—A GENERAL SURVEY OF THE HISTORY 
OF THE CANON OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DURING 
THE FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. By Brooke Foss WEst- 
coTT, B.D., Canon of Peterborough. Second Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. 

The Author has endeavoured to connect the history of the New Testament . 
Canon with the growth and consolidation of the Church, and to point out 
the relation existing between the amount of evidence for the authenticity of 
its component parts, and the whole mass of Christian literature. Such a 
method of inquiry will convey both the truest notion of the connexion of the. 
written Word with the living Body of Christ, and the surest conviction of 
ws divine authority. 


Of this work the Saturday Review writes: “ Theological students, and 
not they only, but the general public, owe a deep debt of gratitude to 
Mr, Westcott for bringing this subject fairly before them in this candid and 
comprehensive CSSAY. +++. As a theological work it is at once perfectly fatr 
and impartial, and imbued with a thoroughly religious spirit; and as a 
nanual it exhibits, in a lucid form and in a narrew compass, the results 
of extensive research and accurate thought. We cordially recommend it.” 


INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS. 
By BRooKE Foss WEstcoTT, B.D. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

This book is intended to be an Introduction to the Study of the Gospels. 
The author has made it a point carefully to study the researches of the great 
writers, and consciously to neglect none. There is an elaborate discussion 
appended ‘* On the Primitive Doctrine of Inspiration.’ | 

D 
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Westcott (Canon)—continued. 


A GENERAL VIEW OF THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
BIBLE. By Brooke Foss Westcott, B.D. Crown 8vo. Ios. 6d. - 





““ The first trustworthy account we have kad of that unique and mar- 
vellous monument of the piety of our ancestors.” —DAILY NEws. 


THE BIBLE IN THE CHURCH. A Popular Account of the 
Collection and Reception of the Holy Scriptures in the Christian 
Churches, Second Edition. By BRooKEe Foss WEsTCOTT, B.D. 
18mo. cloth, 45. 6d. 


The present book ts an attempt to answer a request, which has been made 
from time to time, to place in a simple form, for the use of general readers, 
the substance of the authors “History of the Canon of the New Testament.” 
4n elaborate and comprehensive Introduction ts followed by chapters on 
the Bible of the Apostolic Age; on the Growth of the New Testament ; the 
Apostolic Fathers ; the Age of the Apologists;: the First Christian Bible ; 
the Bible Proscribed and Restored; the Age of Ferome and Augustine: 
the Bible of the Middle Ages in the West and in the East, and in the 
Sixteenth Century. Two appendices on the History of the Old Testament 
Canon before the Christian Era, and on the Contents of the most ancient 
MSS. of the Christian Bible, complete the volume. 


THE GOSPEL OF THE RESURRECTION. Thoughts on its 
Relation to Reason and History. By Brooke Foss WEstcortt, 
B.D. New Edition. Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


This Essay ts an endeavour to consider some of the elementary truths 
af Christianity as a miraculous Revelation from the side of History and 
Reason. If the arguments which are here adduced ave valid, they will go 
far to prove that the Resurvection, with all that it includes, ts the key to 
the history of man, and the complement of reason. 
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Wilson.—AN ENGLISH, HEBREW, AND CHALDEE 
LEXICON AND CONCORDANCE, to the more Correct 
Understanding of the English translation of the Old Testament, 
by reference to the Original Hebrew. By WILLIAM WILSON, 
D.D., Canon of Winchester, late Fellow of Queen’s College, 
Oxford. Second Edition, carefully Revised. 4to. cloth. 25s. 


The aim of this work ts, that it should be useful to clergymen and all 
(persons engaged in the study of the Bible, even when they do not possess a 
knowledge of Hebrew ; while able Hebrew scholars have borne testimony to 
the help that they themselves have found in it. 


Wright, W. Aldis (Co-Editor of the‘ Cambridge Shakespeare”). 
—THE BIBLE WORD-BOOK. A Glossary of Old English 
Bible Words. By J. Eastwoop, M.A., of St. John’s College, and 
W. ALDIS WRIGHT, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 18mo. 
55. 6d. 


It is the object of this Glossary to explain and illustrate all such words, 
phrases, and constructions, in the Authorized Version of the Old and New 
Testaments and the Apocrypha, and in the Book of Common Prayer, as 
are either obsolete or archaic. Full explanations are supplied, and these 
illustrated by numerous citations from the elder writers. An index of 
editions quoted is appended. Apart from its immediate subject, this work 
serves to illustrate a well-marked period in the history of the English 
language. It ts thus of distinct philological value. 
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BOOKS OF EDUCATION. 


Arnold.—A FRENCH ETON; OR, MIDDLE CLASS 
EDUCATION AND THE STATE. By MATTHEW ARNOLD. 
Feap. 8vo. cloth. 2s. 6a. 


‘* 4 very interesting dissertation on the system of secondary instruction 
in France, and on the advisability of copying the system in England,” — 
SATURDAY REVIEW. 


SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES ON THE CONTINENT. 
8vo. 105. 6d. 


The Author was in 1865 charged by the Schools Inquiry Commissioners 
with the task of investigating the system of education for the middle and 
upper classes in France, Italy, Germany, and Switzerland. In the dis- 
charge of this task he was on the continent nearly seven months, and 
during that time he visited the four countries named, and madea careful 
study of the matters to which the Commissioners had directed his attention. 
The present volume contains the report which he made to them. It is here 
adapted to the use of the general reader. 


ESSAYS ON A LIBERAL EDUCATION. Edited by the Rev. 
F. W. FARRAR, M.A., F.R.S., Assistant Master at Harrow, 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, and Hon. Fellow of 
King’s College, London. Second Edition. 8vo. cloth. los. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Aitstory of Classical Education, by Charles S. Parker, 
M.A.; Theory of Classical Education, by Henry Sedgwick, M.A.: 
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Liberal Education in Universities, by Fohn Seeley, M.A.; Teaching by 
means of Grammar, by E. E. Bowen, M.A. 3; Greek and Latin Verse- 
Composition, by the Rev. F. W, Farrar ; Natural Science in Schools, by 
F. M. Wilson, M.A., F.G.S.; The Teaching of English, by F. W. Hales, 
M.A.; Education of the Reasoning Faculties, by W. Fohnson, M.A. ; 
Fhe present Social Results of Classical Education, by Lord Houghton. 

The Authors have sought to hasten the expansion and improvement of 
diberal education by showing in what light some of the most interesting 
questions of Educational Reform are viewed by men who have had 
opportunttes for forming a judgment respecting them, and several of 
whom have been for some time engaged in the work of education at our 
‘Oniversities and Schools. 


Farrar.—-ON SOME DEFECTS IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 
EDUCATION. A Lecture delivered at the Royal Institution, 
With Notes and Appendices. Crown 8vo. Is. 


Jex-Blake.—A VISIT TO SOME AMERICAN SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. By SopHiA JEX-BLAKE. Crown 8vo., cloth. 
6s. 


“* In the following pages I have endeavoured to give a simple and accurate 
account of what I saw during a series of visits to some of the Schools and 
Colleges in the United States... . I wish simply to give other teachews an 
opportunity of seeing through my eyes what they cannot perhaps see for 
themselves, and to this end I have recorded just such particulars as I should 
myself care to know.” —AUTHOR’S PREFACE. 

‘“ Miss Blake gives a living picture of the Schools and Colleges them- 
selves in which that education is carried on.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


Thring.—EDUCATION AND SCHOOL. Bythe Rev. EDwarD 
THRING, M.A., Head Master of Uppingham. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo. cloth. 55. 6d. 
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Yournans.—MODERN CULTURE: its True Aims and Require- 
ments. A Series of Addresses and Arguments on the Claims of 
Scientific Education. Edited by EDwarD L. Youmans, M.D. 
Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. 


CONTENTS :—Professor Tyndall on the Study of Physics ; Dr. Daubeny 
en the Study of Chemistry ; Professor Henfrey on the Study of Botany ; 
Professor Huxley on the Study of Zoology ; Dr. F. Paget on the Study of 
Physiology ; Dr. Whewell on the Educational History of Science; Dr. 
Faraday on the Education of the Judgment; Dr. Hodgson on the Study 
of Economic Science; Mr. Herbert Spencer om Political Education ; 
Professor Masson on College Education and Self Education ; Dr. Youmans 
on the Scientific Study of Human Nature. An Appendix contains extracts 

Jrom distinguished authors, and from the Scientific Evidence given before 
the Public Schools Commission. 
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